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Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used: 


EI' The Encyclopaedia of Islam (First edition) 

Er’ The Encyclopaedia of Islam (Second edition) 

H Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahini, Hilyat al-awliya’ 

KM ‘Ali Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjiib (Ed. V. Zhukovski) 

L Abii Nasr al-Sarraj, Kitab al-luma‘ (Ed. R.A. Nicholson) 

N “Abd al-Rahmin Jami, Nafahdt al-uns (Ed. M. Abedi) 

Q The Qur’an (Cairo edition) 

R Aba ‘1-Qisim al-Qushayri, al-Risdéla (Eds AH. Mahmud & M 


al-Sharif) (Tehran reprint) 
TABA ‘Abdullih al-Ansiri, Tabagat al-Siifiyya (Ed. A.H. Habibi) 
TABS Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, Tabaqat al-Siifiyya (Ed. J 


Pedersen) 


(Further details about these works are included in the biblio- 


graphy.) 
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Note on presentation 


All Arabic and Persian terms have been transliterated, unless they 
are included in the Concise Oxford Dictionary (Ninth Edition), 
such as Qur'an, hadith, shariah and fatwa. My transhiteration 
follows the system of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, with the 
modifications customary in works in English. Formulaic prayers 
are omitted 

The full tides of the works referred to in the notes of the text, 
together with their publication details, are provided in the 
bibliography. 
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he tabagat genre has been one of the most productive genres of 
the Islamic literary tradition. Compiled on the basis of 
chronological principles of organisation and using generic criteria 
for selection, these works take the form of collections of 
biographies.' Tabagat writings invariably depict the past of a 
particular tradition of religious affiliation or scholarship, the 
chronological parameters of which convenuonally stretch from an 
authoritative starting-point to the generation (tabaqa) immediately 
preceding the assumed author. What is perhaps most remarkable 
about this genre is that generation after generation of successors in 
each particular tradition have compiled their own tabagat works, 
thereby producing a constant supply of versions of the same period 
of history, only extended by a generation each time. 

The sheer vastness of this corpus of literature has meant that its 
use is widespread. In particular, they tend to be used as sources of 
‘ready-made’ biographies of medieval scholars. Many historians 
have treated such works, for the sake of convenience, as more-or- 
less accurate ‘databanks’ with which to reconstruct the history of 
the periods they depict.? However, in view of recent develop- 
ments in literary criticism and its increasing influence on the study 
of Islamic historiography it seems untenable ’ 


to assume ‘the 
immediate equivalence of 


word and world’ Despite its 
undoubted importance in the Islamic literary tradition, there has 
so far been no monograph-length study devoted to the tabaqat 
genre which serves to identify its essential characteristics and 
functions. In this study I have explored these issues by means of 
the literary study of a single, 
group of texts, namely the 
Past of Sufism. 


neatly-defined and representative 
adition of tabagat writing about the 
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The six tabagat writings considered in this study constitute the 
main tradition of Sufi historiography. They thus occupy a positiog 
of importance comparable to the tabaqat writings of each of the 
main religious traditions of Islam, such as the legal schook 
Moreover, they share the same basic literary characteristics, in tha 
they consist of the biographies of past representatives arranged ina 
predominantly chronological pattern. Within such a context, each 
biography serves to convey information both about its individual 
subject as well as about the community to which he or she belongs, 
whilst at the same time constituting an integral part of the linear 
narrative about the past of that community which is expressed by 
this arrangement. By focusing in detail on the structural 
characteristics of each of the six major tabagat writings of the 
Sufi tradition and the inter-relationships between them, 1 5 
anticipated that conclusions may be reached which are alo 
applicable to the wider use of the genre. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part One consists of three 
chapters, each devoted to a work traditionally ascribed to an 
eleventh century author. Chapter One is a study of Abii ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sulami’s (d.412/1021) Tabagat al-Siifiyya, the earliest 
example of the Sufi tabagat genre. Chapter Two examines the 
Hilyat al-awliya’, which is traditionally ascribed to Aba Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahani (d.430/1038), focusing on the portion of the (ten-volume) 
Hilya which corresponds to the scope of the whole of Sulamis 
work. Chapter Three considers the Persian Tabagat al-Sifiyya, 
which is traditionally ascribed to ‘Abdullah al-Ansari (d.481/1089) 
This is the first Persian work of the genre, and is often considered 
to be essentially a Persian version of its earlier namesake. The three 
works discussed in Part One, by virtue of being the earliest 
examples of Sufi tabagat works, tend to be used as authoritative 
sources of information about the early history of Sufism. This 
study highlights the organisational structures of these works and 
the characteristics of their basic units of material, in order to 
evaluate their literary functions and re-assess their historical 
significance. Moreover, a significant issue which is afforded 
considerable attention in Part One is the degree of authorial 
control apparent in the surviving forms of the works concerned. 

Part Two consists of two chapters, devoted to tabaqat writings, 
each of which constitute one component section of an eleventh 
century Sufi manual. Chapter Four is a study of the tabagat section 
of Abi ’I-Qasim al-Qushayri’s (d.465/1072) Risala, and Chapter 
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Five that of the tabagat section of ‘Ali l-Hujwiri’s (d.ca.467/1074) 
Kashf al-mahjiib.t These two works have proven through the 
centuries to be the most popular works of their kind in Arabic and 
Persian respectively. The relationship between the tabaqgat section 
and the remainder of each of these two works is examined in order 
to demonstrate the functions of this genre of writing, highlighted 
within such a literary context. 

Part Three consists of one chapter, Chapter Six, which deals 
with ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami’s (d.898/1492) Nafahat al-uns. This 
Persian work represents a fifteenth century revival of the Sufi 
tabagat genre. More specifically, Jami introduces it as the direct 
successor of the aforementioned Persian Tabaqat al-Stifiyya, which 
is traditionally ascribed to Ansari. Its biographies of Sufis living 
before the twelfth century constitute a redaction of that earlier 
work, whereas the remainder of the Nafahat covers the period 
between the twelfth and the late fifteenth century. Chapter Six 
demonstrates the way in which the earlier work has been re- 
contextualised, by identifying the priorities of the redaction and 
highlighung the way in which the earlier work was actually utilised 
as a source, in contrast to the way in which it was classified. The 
organisational framework of the remainder of Jami’s Nafahat is also 
considered, in order to observe how the biographies of the later 
Sufis that have been added are linked back to those of Sufis living 
before the twelfth century in a manner which is characteristic of 
the tabaqat genre. 

The six works examined here represent a cohesive tradition of 

writing. Most of them include explicit cross-references to each 
other. The Hilyat al-awliya’ includes a specific reference to Sulami’s 
Tabagat al-Siifiyya, which implies that this ten-volume work reached 
its final form after the completion of its considerably shorter 
counterpart.> The title of the Persian Tabaqat al-Safiyya in itself is an 
indication of the influence upon it from its Arabic precursor, which 
is also evident in the predominant principle of organisation of its 
biographies. Although Qushayri prefers to use the expression of oral 
transmission, the tabaqat section of his Risdla, in both form and 
content, is based closely on Sulami’s work.® Hujwiri’s Kashf al- 
mahjiib includes a specific cross-reference to the arrangement of 
biographies in both Sulami’s Tabagat and Qushayri’s Risala;’ and, as 
mentioned above, Jami identifies his own work as the successor of 
the Persian Tabagat al-Siifiyya, which, in turn, he classifies as the 
successor of Sulami’s foundational work of the genre.® 
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abe Seahess 42 wer chapes mof this study follows the sam apparent as the inter-relationships with other texts of the genre and 
principle of focusing in ever-increasing detail on the individud the development of specific biographical traditions are explored in 
} text concerned; at first, the organisational framework is examined PERS TE 
followed by the overall structure of a representative biography, and Whilst this book is a study of a historiographical genre, it 
culminating in the scrumny of the individual ‘building-block also unavoidably contains a certain amount of the narration of 
i segments of the text concerned. The decision to number the history in the form of the biographies of the authors of the 
li component sections of each chapter, rather than to label them with individual works that are under scrutiny. I have attempted to 
i headings, is because each chapter's analysis proceeds according to 2 restrict these biographies to the bare minimum, and to make 
in corresponding sequence of stages. The biographies of Abi Yazid explicit the sources for individual items of information as well as 
in al-Bastami’ (d.261/874) and Abii "I-Qasim al-Junayd (d.297/910 to point out the growth and development of such details, where 
Pr have been selected as the representative biographies for each of the applicable. At the cost of the frequent use of expressions of 
c works considered. This serves to facilitate a direct comparison of qualification, such as ‘attributed’ and ‘alleged’, 1 have given 
in the form and content of corresponding material in each work, a priority to maintaining consistency with my observations in this 
in well as to monitor the development of these two specific study of the historical value in general of biographical genres. 
re biographical traditions. This approach has the benefit of guarding against the influence 
an In the three chapters of Part One additional attention 1s given to of later biographies of the authors on the interpretation of their 
th the re-assessment of the historical value of the texts concerned surviving works. On the same principle, in the exploration of 
fo This involves the observation of the recurrence of variants and the processes of their compilation the actual structures of the 
se common motifs, as well as the Sitz im Leben suggested by the individual texts are given precedence over the accounts provided 
of structures of the text and the purported methods (predominantly ostensibly by their assumed authors, as well as those offered in 
oral) by means of which its material was generated and transmitted later biographical sources; the latter, and any additional sources, 
The two chapters of Part Two include additional discussions of the are taken into consideration only in so far as they correspond to 
implications of the juxtaposition of the tabagat genre next to the structures of the surviving texts, which serve as the most 
further component sections of the same work which belong to authoritative points of reference regarding their own history and 
alternative genres. This includes comparisons of the ways in which composition. As Hans-Georg Gadamer sums up such an 
material about Abi Yazid, Junayd and others has been selected and approach: 
arranged in the different sections of the work concerned. It ts's basic principle for the lbistorian that tradition is to be 
wags ha deconstruct each tabagat work to cietinguish is interpreted in another sense than the texts, of themselves, call 
organisational structures and biographical content, and to for. He will always go back behind them and the meaning 
demarcate the divisions between the discrete segments which they express to enquire into the reality of which they are the 
constitute the latter. In addition to shedding light on the process of involuntary expression.” 


compilation of each work and highlighting the overall context in 
which discrete items are embedded, this approach facilitates the 
comparison between different works ‘of like with like’ in an 
appropriate and relevant manner. That is to say, the organisational 
framework, the overall structure and component sections of an 
individual biography as well as its discrete segments of material are 
compared with their respective counterparts in the other works 
Although the significance of precise distinctions between the 
different levels of structure in a particular text may not be 
immediately clear in isolation, it should become increasingly 


An earlier version of parts of Chapter Three was presented at 
Societas Iranologica Europaea : third European conference of Iranian 
Studies (University of Cambridge, 1995), and was subsequently 
published in its proceedings (Ed. C.Melville; Weisbaden, 1999). 
An earlier version of parts of Chapter Four was presented at the 
209th meeting of the American Oriental Society (Baltimore, 
1999), and has been published in Studia Islamica."' 

I should like to express my gratitude to all those who have 
helped to make it possible for me to write this book. The British 
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Academy are to be thanked for making the original research 
financially viable with the award of a major postgraduate 
studentship, and the British Institute of Persian Studies for 
contributing towards a period of study at the manuscript library 
of Tehran University. Patricia Crone made it possible for me to 
devote a year to the preparation of the final draft at the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton, where I benefited also from the 
company and collegial encouragement of Maroun Aouad, Michael 
Cook, Oleg Grabar and Wolfhart Heinrichs. 

G.R. Hawting, Edmund Herzig and Alex Samely each read the 
original thesis in preparation for my viva voce examination 
(University of Manchester). Julie Scott Meisami and Andrew 
Rippin both read a recent draft of the revised and updated book 
version. I am very grateful for their time and attention. Whilst this 
work has benefited considerably from their comments, criticisms, 
reassurance and encouragement, I alone am responsible for 1s 
contents. I would also like to thank Jonathan Price of Curzon Pres 
and David McCarthy of Laserscript for their assistance and 
patience throughout the publication process. 

I remain indebted to my mother for the efforts she has made 
throughout my life to ensure single-handedly that I always had the 
opportunity to concentrate on my studies as much as I wished 
Negin Nabavi also deserves a special mention for reading the 
earliest and the final draft of this book, as well as a number of 
intermediate versions, and consistently offering insightful sugges- 
tions and criticisms. The single most important influence on my 
academic work has been my doktorvater, the late Norman Calder. | 
had the unique privilege of studying under his guidance from my 
first year as an undergraduate to the completion of my doctoral 
thesis. My debt to him is immense, far beyond the scope of a 
monograph, and it is to his memory that I humbly dedicate my 
work. 
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All these memories, superimposed upon one another, now formed a 
single mass, but had not so far coalesced that I could not discern 
between them — between my oldest, my instinctive memories, and 
those others, inspired more recently by a taste or ‘perfume’, and 
finally those which were actually the memories of another person from 
whom I had acquired them at second hand — if not real fissures, real 
geological faults, at least that veining, that variegation of colouring, 
which in certain rocks, in certain blocks of marble, points to differences 


of origin, age and formation. 


(Marcel Proust, Remembrance of things past, Vol. 1, p.203) 
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Chapter One 


Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sufiyya 


I 


ba ‘Abd al-Rahmin Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Sulami 

(d.412/1021) was an eleventh century Sufi scholar from 
Nishapur. Over twenty works that are ascribed to him have 
survived.! Whilst little is known about the events of his life,? it 
would appear that he was greatly revered by his fellow-citizens; his 
biography in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s (d.463/1071) Ta ‘rikh Baghdad 
mentions that his grave in Nishapur had already become a 
pilgrimage destination.’ It also specifies that the grave was located 
within a small monastery (duwayra)' which was named after 
Sulami. The monastery may have been established only after his 
death as an extension of the grave, or it may even have been the 
place where he had taught and compiled his works. 

The inclusion of a biography of Sulami in the Ta’rikh Baghdad is 
apparently on account of his visits to that city, when he would 
transmit reports about the Sufi leaders of Khurasan to the scholars 
of Baghdad (wa-haddatha biha ‘an shuyfikh Khurdsan).5 Such 
occasions could also have provided an opportunity for him to 
collect reports about the Sufis of Baghdad, which account for a 
substantial proportion of the contents of his own works 

Sulami took his nisba (title denoting descent), by which he is 
commonly known, from his maternal grandfather, Isma‘il_ b. 
Nujayd al-Sulami (d.365/976), who is usually referred to as Ibn 
Nujayd.° He describes the latter as one of the eminent followers of 
Abii Uthman al-Hiri (d.298/910), ‘who spread the Sufi path in 
Nishapur’.” Ibn Nujayd is often classified in later tradition as a 
member of the Malamatiyya (the people of blame),® and a treatise 


about this group is in fact counted amongst Sulami’s own surviving 
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works. It confirms that he himself was at least familiar with th, 
term and its connotations.’ Ibn Nujayd is likely then to have bee, 
an important early influence on Sulami, perhaps even as his firy 
teacher in Sufism. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam‘ini (j 
562/1162), over a century later, informs us that Ibn Nujayd wx 
also very wealthy, and that Sulami’s mother was the sole heir to hy 
fortune." In this way, he may have provided the resources for his 
grandson to pursue his interest in Sufi scholarship, as well as the 
original inspiration. 

Although Sulami is claimed as one of their own as much by 
Shafi’ite as by Sufi biographers, his surviving works indicate tha 
he was primarily a Sufi. In fact, the aforementioned Risdlat d 
Malamatiyya, as well as the Kitab al-sama‘,'' which is the earliest 
surviving monograph on Sufi musical audition, suggest that he wa 
immersed in Sufism to an extent that he took an interest even in 
the more contentious aspects of the tradition.'? The two works 
that are most often mentioned by name in his medieval biographies 
are the Haga’iq al-tafsir, a work of mystical exegesis,'’ and the 
Tabagat al-Siifiyya, a collection of biographies of Sufis.'* The latter. 
as the earliest example of the Sufi tabagat genre, is arguably Sulami’s 
most influential work. 


Il 


The Tabagat al-Sifiyya is a collection of 103 biographies of Sutis.” 
The biographies are grouped into five consecutively numbered 
sections called fabagat (generations) (See Fig.1), framed by an 
introduction at the beginning of the work and a postscript at the 
end. The first four of Sulami’s generation sections are each made 
up of 20 biographies." The fifth generation section consists of 23 
biographies.” This final section contains an excess of biographies 
perhaps because, since it represents the generation closest to the 
time in which the work was compiled, it proved too difficult to 
restrict to only twenty biographies. That is, Sulami may have 
intended to include only twenty biographies in each section, but 
decided to make the final generation the exception. 

The introduction of the Tabagat al-Siifiyya describes the work as 
consisting of 100 biographies divided into five ‘generations’, each 
made up of 20 biographies (aj‘aluh ‘ala khams tabagat .. . wa-adhkur 
fi kull tabagat ‘ashrin shaykhan).'* Moreover, in the postscript it is 
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stated that each biography contains ‘about twenty segments 
(hikayat)’, despite the fact that this is clearly not the case for most 
of them.'? The evident discrepancies are perhaps due to the wish 
to offer a neat and balanced account of the methodology applied in 
the compilation of the work. 

Most of the biographies in the Tabagat al-Siifiyya offer the date 
of their subject’s death.” An examination of these dates shows that 
Sulami’s five generations cover a period extending back from the 
late 4th/10th century to the late 2nd/8th century. That is to say, 
the earliest of the first generation lived in the eighth century, whilst 
the latest of the fifth generation lived in the late tenth century. It is 
perhaps to be expected that the latest ones to be included should 
be the immediate predecessors of Sulami, but the reason why the 
earliest of them should be from the eighth century is not self- 
evident. An explanation is provided in the introduction of the 
work, where it is stated that Muhammad, the last of the prophets, 
was succeeded by saints (wa-atba‘a 'Il-anbiya’ ‘alayhim al-salam bi-'l- 
awliyd’),?' and that the first three generations of these ‘saints’ were 
the sahaba (the Prophet’s companions), the tabi‘fin (the successors 
of the sahaba) and the tabi‘i ’I-tabiin (the successors of the 
successors) respectively. The latter constitute the same three 
“generations’ who are known collectively as the ‘pious predeces- 
sors’ (al-salaf al-salih), and are considered to be the religious 
successors to Muhammad in the Sunni tradition.?? The continua- 
tion of the introduction concerns the position of the individuals 
included in the Tabagat al-Siifiyya in relation to the salaf in the 
image of the past that is being structured: 


I already mentioned, in the Kitab al-Zuhd, the sahaba, the 
tabi‘in and the tabi‘n ‘I-tabitn, century by century and 
generation by generation, until the turn of those endowed 
with mystical states (ahwal), who speak about unicity (tafrid), 
the truths of unity (fawhid) and the application of the 
methods of detachment (tajrid). I therefore wished to compile 
a book about the lives of the later awliya’, which I name 
Tabagat al-Siifiyya. 
(TABS, 5.7—10) 
The Sufis whose biographies are contained in the Tabaqat al- 
Siifiyya are thus presented as the successors of the salaf, who are said 
to have been the subject of an earlier work by Sulami, entitled the 
Kitab al-Zuhd™ It is implied that the Tabagat al-Safiyya is its sequel, 
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and that the Sufis it includes are therefore successors ultimately ¢ 

the Prophet himself, through those three intermediary sig 

generations. This serves to explain the fact that the earlie 
individuals to be included in the Tabagat are from the eight) 
century, and it takes a form that one would expect from th 
representative of any Sunni Muslim tradition; Sulami is depicting 
the past of his own specific tradition as extending back to the time 
of the prophet of Islam, by a method, or route, that serves 
attribute to Sufism the same foundations as Sunni Islam. The Suty 
included in the Tabagat are the ‘later awliya’”’, who are characterised 
as being ‘those endowed with mystical states, who speak abou 
unicity, the truths of unity and the application of the methods of 
detachment’, with the implication that these are their distinct 
qualities in relation to those who preceded them. 

It is perhaps best to return to the actual structure of the work 
itself, in order to gain an insight into the methodology that ha 
been applied (see Fig.1). The criteria used for grouping 
biographies into the five generation sections is particularly 
instructive. The members of Sulami’s fifth generation secton, 
for whom dates are supplied in the Tabagat itself, are said to have 
died between the years 378/988 and 341/952;* his fourth 
generation section between 340/951 and 328/940; his third 
generation section between 330/941 and 291/903; and his 
second generation section between 319/931 and 283/896.”’ Thus 
a sequenual pattern through time emerges in the last four sections, 
each of which is made up of the biographies of individuals who 
could actually have been contemporaries.” 

It is at this point that Sulami’s first generation stands out as being 
especially problematic. This is because it includes not only the 
biographies of individuals from the third/ninth century (e.g 
Hamdan al-Qassar (d.271/884)) as one would expect from the 
sequential pattern in the other generation sections of the work 
(which represent a gradual recession in time), but also those of 
individuals from as early as the second/eighth century (e.g. al- 
Fudayl b. ‘Iyad, d.178/803). The pattern is broken by the inclusion 
of the biographies of these earliest figures, who could not possibly 
have belonged to the same actual generation as Qassar and his 
contemporaries, together with whom they have been grouped into 
the same ‘generation’. One can therefore see that the first 

generation is anomalous for the opposite reasons to the final 
generation; whilst the latter is overlong in terms of the number of 
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biographies it contains for the same (relatively short) time span, the 
former is overlong in terms of the time-span covered by its 
selection of twenty individuals. 

Rather than adding extra sections, Sulami has decided to cover a 
period of over a century in a single generation section. There is no 
inherent reason why he should have restricted himself to five 
generation sections. It may be then that brevity in general was a 
priority, or there may have been a scarcity of Sufis from the earliest 
period (he needed twenty). The fact that it is the first generation 
section which is anomalous in this way suggests that it was the 
most difficult to assemble, with regard to structuring a credible 
‘generation’. The inclusion of the biographies of individuals from 
the eighth century causes the break up of the established pattern of 
gradual recession, so it suggests that they were considered 
necessary by Sulami in spite of this. This was probably because 
representatives of the Sufis from this period would be required in 
order to bridge a continuity with the salaf. In theory, it would be 
possible for individuals living in the eighth century to have met 
and obtained authority from the tabi‘@ ’I-tabiTn, the final 
generation of the salaf. The irregularity of the first generation 
section indicates also that the Tabagat al-Siifiyya was not in fact a 
straight-forward sequel to an earlier work, written “generation by 
generation’ as its introduction suggests. Rather it appears to be a 
backreading of the past of Sufism, from the standpoint of the early 
fifth/eleventh century, with the ultimate goal of reaching as far 
back as the authoritative salaf.?” 

Although the generation sections of Sulami’s Tabaqat al-Siifiyya 
are presented in a chronological sequence, the individual 
biographies within them are plainly not. Their order may appear 
at first to be arbitrary, but when one compares their length, one 
can observe that the longest ones are positioned either right at the 
head, or at least towards the beginning of each generation, thus 
suggesting a hierarchical pattern. The more interesting biographies 

— the ones that have attracted the most material — are given first in 
each generation. In addition to this organisational principle, and 
often modifying it, the biographies of individuals who are said to 
have had something in common, or to have had dealings with each 
other, are often juxtaposed (e.g. Muhammad b. ‘Ali ‘l-Kattani 
(d.320/932), Ishaq b. Muhammad al-Nahrajiiri (4.330/941) and 
‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Muzayyin (d.328/939), each of whom died 
in Mecca).*° 
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The individuals whose biographies are at the head of the third 
fourth and fifth generations have another significant factor ip 
common.*! They are each said to have associated with, and thi: 
obtained authority from (sahiba),*? the head of the second 
generation, Abi ‘I-Qasim al-Junayd (d.297/910). Junayd is the 
first person in the list of the ‘authoritative associates’ of Abii S:‘d 
b. al-A rabi (d.341/952), the head of the fifth generation. He is the 
only one named for Abi Bakr al-Shibli (d.334/945), the head of 
the fourth generation. Al-Jurayri (d.311/924), the head of the 
third generation, is said to have been the immediate successor to 

Junayd.° 

In his own biography, which is positioned at the head of the 
second generation, Junayd is said to have been approved by 
everyone (wa-maqbiil “ala jami‘ al-alsina). It is also stated that he wa 
a jurist who practised according to the school of Abi Thawr (d 
240/854). Whilst there may be no corroboration for them, in 
this context, such assertions serve as methods of legitimization 
Regardless of whether or not they are based on historical facts, 
they make it clear why association with Junayd could be especially 
valuable for members of later generations — in order that they too 
might be considered authoritative. The overall effect is that Junayd 
is presented in this schema as the most important Sufi of his own 
time, from whom the pre-eminent tradition of later generations 
acquired authority. 

Sulami’s choice of ‘head biographies’ most likely indicates a 
personal preference. It is significant, in this regard, that the 
individuals whose biographies are at the head of the last four 
sections are mostly from Baghdad. Although the Tabaqat includes 
nearly twice as many Khurasanians to Baghdadians, the biographies 
of the latter are consistently placed in positions of greater 
prominence in the hierarchical structure of each generation.» 
Junayd, Jurayri and Shibli are each said to be from Baghdad, as well 
as the individuals who follow immediately after them (see Fig.|). 
Ibn al-A‘rabi is described as a student of Junayd, but he is said to 
have settled in Mecca. His biography is followed by that of 
someone else who is said to have settled in Mecca, namely Abi 
‘Amr al-Zajjaji. (This common factor probably accounts for the 
position of prominence of the latter's biography).The third 
biography, which is also the longest in this generation, is that of 

Ja‘far al-Khuldi from Baghdad, a major transmitter of biographical 
material about Junayd.** On the whole, therefore, the order of 
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biographies in the Tabagat suggests a preference for the Sufis of 
Baghdad, particularly those who can be associated with Junayd. 
This is not altogether surprising in view of the aforementioned 
report of Sulami’s visits to Baghdad, where he was considered a 
noteworthy scholar. The Tabagat also reveals a special interest in 
Shibli, for, not only is his biography ‘the head’ of the fourth 
generation, but it is also the longest biography in the whole work 
by a considerable margin. It would appear to be in keeping with 
his authorship of works on contentious topics, that Sulami should 
show a special interest in one of the most controversial Sufis of 
Baghdad.” 

As already mentioned, the biography which is placed at the 
head of the final generation is that of Ibn al-A‘rabi. It is significant 
that he should be chosen in preference to Sulami’s grandfather, Ibn 
Nujayd, and Nasrabadhi, not to mention the aforementioned 
Khuldi. In his biography, Ibn A‘rabi is described as a scholar who 
compiled many works about the Sufis (wa-sannafa li-'l-qawm 
kutuban kathira).* Moreover, in another source from this period, 
the Hilyat al-awliya’, he is attributed with a (no longer extant) work 
called the Tabagat al-Nussak.*” The title suggests that it could have 
belonged to the same genre as the Tabagat al-Saifiyya. Therefore, an 
explanation for the position of his biography is that Sulami may 
have wished to position a scholar amongst the Sufis (like himself) at 
the head of this final generation. That is to say, the choice of Ibn 
A‘rabi as the head of the final generation section is an indication of 
the importance which Sulami accorded to Sufi scholarship, the 
notion of ‘scholarship’ here being history and continuity.” 

The anomalous first generation section also deserves a mention, 
with regard to the hierarchical order, for despite the inclusion of the 
biographies of Sari "l-Saqati (d.251/865) and al-Harith al-Muhasibi 
(d.243/857),who are both remembered as teachers of Junayd, they 
are not positioned at the head, as one might expect from the 
pattern in the remainder of the work. In fact, they are only the fifth 
and sixth biographies, respectively, being preceded, in order, by the 
biographies of al-Fudayl b. “Iyad, Ibrahim b. Adham, Dhi "I-Nin 
al-Misri and Bishr b. al-Harith.*! The precedence of three of these 
biographies (all apart from Dhi "l-Nan) is probably due to the 
anomalous nature of this section, in that it includes figures from the 

2nd/8th century as well as those from the 3rd/9th century, and 
consequently is not determined simply by the application of a 
hierarchical principle to a selection of contemporaries. The date 
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Tr. given for Fudayl’s death is the earliest provided in the work at 17: 
Th 803; although a date is not supplied in this work for Ibn Adham, The organisational framework created by Sulami suggests the 
al- death has already been dated as 161/777-8 in an earlier source! ee ee ae SE aaa eae pe ns 
Jawic Moreover, Sulami mentions that, whilst in Mecca, he wa » =< to present his ree ee ae OV t : e 
as associate of Sufyan al-Thawni (d.161/777—8)* and Fudayl (khas ifth generation section) as the successors ultimately of the Prophet 

is ila Makka wa-sahiba biha Sufya - ” qe ee | himself, through the four preceding ‘generations’ of Sufis and the 
- sal i ufyan al-Thawri wa-'l-Fudayl b. ‘Iyid)s Ge > : 
inter é ee ; salaf. The individuals whom Sulami has selected from the period 
li Bishr b. al-Harith (d.227/841) is also linked back to Fudayl, ani : : indicati 
itere : = aang : 5 ee covered are mostly from Khurasan and Iraq, indicating his own 
A this association is probably responsible for the position of by : 
incre bi Fn eect © Ti aged : £ Dhai *LNi areas of expertise and preferences. They include a number of 
in re ae bi Fi = — Breen tOr e708 ie eighth century pietists and ascetics as well as later mystics. As one 
in th ( ' ) biography, which is also the longest in the fr might expect from Sulami, he sketches a relatively accommodat- 
Pers generation, cannot be accounted for Eamon the basis d ing definition of Sufism through his selection of members of the 
conc chronology. It would appear that Dha ‘I-Nan was held diachronic community. This is indicated by his inclusion of a 
ie particularly high esteem, even in relation to his contemporans biography of al-Husayn b. Mansiir al-Hallaj (d.309/922), which, 
inth — Saqati and Muhasibi, the teachers of Junayd. : as will be shown in the course of this study, becomes a contentious 
reco Itis amapectant:6o point.out at this stage the lack of corroborates issue in ftabaqat writings.*' In fact, Sulami’s biography of Hallaj 
and for the implication that the eighth century figures included in the itself begins with an acknowledgement of the existence of 
the Tabagat were actually Sufis at all. For Anstance, Abi Muhammad differences of opinion over whether or not he should be accepted 
forn Qutayba (d.276/889) includes, in his work entitled al-Ma any, 4 (mukhtalifiin fi amrih). Sulami identifies only the authorities in 
sata biography for only one of these figures, namely Fudayl b. ‘lyid* favour of Hallaj, and proceeds to devote a relatively substantial 

Writing in the ninth century with a specific interest in divers 

of tl 


(five-pages in the printed edition) biography to him, betraying 
little evidence of self-censorship.°? The mention of authoritative 


figures in support of Hallaj may be seen to serve, on a 
(ashab al-hadith), and indicates only that he was devoted to Gol microcosmic level, a similar function to the linking back of 


(ta‘abbada). A reference to Ibrahim b. Adham is also included in tht Sufism to the salaf. By grounding on secure foundations the 
work, but merely to inform that he was the father-in-law of Ibe biographical tradition of Hallaj, just as the account of the Sufi 
Kunisa (d.207/821), who is classified amongst the transmitters 0! tradition as a whole, Sulami enables a broadly-defined and 


groups of Muslims, Ibn Qutayba shows no knowledge of tk 
existence of Sufism. In fact, he classifies Fudayl as a traditionalist 


poetry (nwat al-shi?).*’ Moreover, Michael Bonner has show! accommodating depiction in each case. 

recently that Ibn Adham’s biographical tradition, prior to Sulani It has already been observed that the form of the Tabagat allows, 
depicts him as a ‘frontier ascetic’, whose main preoccupation ws through its generation structures, the use of a hierarchical pattern 
maintaining dietary purity (al-halal al-mahd).** All of this suggest in the ordering of biographies, and this serves to promote a 
that, whilst they were both well-known figures, neither Fudayl b Baghdadian tradition centred on Junayd as the pre-eminent 
‘lyad nor Ibrahim b. Adham were renowned for being Sutfis by the tradition of Sufism. Sulami takes advantage of this pattern also to 
ninth century, and that the Sufi tradition itself may not yet hav’ emphasise the importance of his own area of expertise by his 
been clearly defined as a distinct form of Muslim piety."” The choice of Ibn A‘rabi as the head of the final generation, thus 
inclusion, at the beginning of the same generation section which exemplifying the following comment by Norman Calder : 


represents the ninth century, of figures from as far back as the eight! 
century , rather than a whole new section of twenty individual 
devoted to their time, can therefore be understood as a sign of thei! 


The apparent backward orientation was in fact an orientation 
towards the future, for it was a legitimate expectation (and 


; : - ga : one proved in the event) of each new generation of scholars, 
adoption by the Sufi tradition, in order to fulfil the specific task o! that the best of them would be constitutive of the past of 
bridging the gap between the emergence of Sufism and the coming generations.™ 
generations of the salaf.>’ 
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r The organisational framework of the Tabaqat al-Sifiyya offen 
Th\® relatively ordered and coherent account of the past of Sufism, s, Muhammad b. “Ali "l-Qassab al-Baghdadi. He was one of the 
al-! | unity and cohesiveness of which suggest the creative force of ap leaders and chiefs of the group (the Sufis) and is acceptable 
lawi reading of the past. ‘on all tongues” (wa-magqbil “ala jami“ al-alsina). He died in 297 


This on ‘the Caliph’s New Year’s Day’,*” which was a Saturday. It 
. is also said that he died in the last hour of Friday and was 


es UI buried on Saturday. I heard Abi *]-Hasan b. Miqsam mention 
nea that. 

| 

wid The majority of biographies in Sulami’s Tabagat consist of thre GSES ee 
nd parts: the introduction, the hadith transmission, and the body ¢ The above introductions are typical of those found in this work, in 
Pers the biography.* Since these divisions correspond also to those « that they offer a biographical summary in the form of a list of 
-on the biographies of the other works of the fabaqat genre discussed n statements which encompass a limited range of information. Both 
ntc this study, they will now be introduced in order of appearance fo of them begin with onomastic details, followed by information 
nt ease of cross-reference. To begin with, the introductions of the about where the subject lived and a brief characterisation. 
"ec: biographies of Abi Yazid and Junayd, being representatre Moreover, the date of the subject’s death marks the close of each 
ind examples, are discussed at length. It should be noted that Abi introduction. These types of information are invariably included in 
‘he Yazid is the eighth member of the first generation section, whilx introductions to biographies in this work. 

ont Junayd is the head of the second generation section. Another type of information which is usually offered, as in the 
ald ; ey Bis, ’ above introduction to Junayd, is the name of the individuals, 
' AY Amongst them (the first “generation” of Sufis) is Abi through association with whom (sahiba) the subject himself 
oft Yazid Tayfar b. ‘Isa b. Surishin. His grandfather, 


Suriishin, was a Magian who converted to Islam.They 
were three brothers: Adam, Tayftir and ‘Ali, and all of 
them were ascetics (zuhhdd) and pietists (‘ubbad), and were 
endowed with mystical states (arbab al-ahwal). He was from 
Bastam. He died in the year 261 according to what | 
heard ‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali say, who heard Tayfur b. ‘Isa ‘l- 
Saghir say that he heard “‘Ammi ‘I-Bastami say that he 
heard his father say, Abi Yazid died in the year 261. ! 
heard al-Husayn b. Yahya say, Aba Yazid died in the year 
234. God knows best concerning it. 

(TABS, 60.1-10 


J Amongst them (the second ‘generation’ of Sufis) is al- 
Junayd b. Muhammad b. al-Junayd Abi "I-Qasim al-Khazziz 
His father used to sell glass and so he was called al-qawarit 
(the glass trader). His origins are from Nihavand, but he was 
born and brought up in Iraq. I heard Abi *l-Qisim al- 
Nasrabadhi say that. He was a jurist (fagih) and used to 
practise according to [the method of] Abi Thawr.® He used 
to give fatwas in his circle (kana yuftt fi halgatih).5° He 
followed (sahiba) Sari ‘l-Saqgati, Hiarith al-Muhisibi and 


acquires authority in Sufism. Such associations serve also to 
enhance cohesiveness between separate biographies, especially 
across generations, by linking members of later ones to their 
predecessors. Junayd, in this way, is linked back to Saqati, his 
maternal uncle, and Hirith al-Muhisibi, whose inclusion in the 
first generation has already been noted, as well as to the lesser- 
known Muhammad b. ‘Ali "l-Qassab.°' The omission of this type 
of information from the introduction to Abii Yazid does not 
weaken the cohesion between the biographies in this work, for he 
is himself already a member of the first generation.” 

Introductions to biographies, each one beginning with the 
phrase wa-minhum followed by the name of the subject, serve also 
as their demarcators. In this respect they are part of the overall 
organisational framework, or ‘architecture’, of the work, rather 
than its “building-blocks’. Similarly to the organisation of the 
biographies, their introductions are relatively umform, allowing 
for the fact that the same specific types of biographical information 
(e.g. date of death) may not have been known about every single 
individual. (This distinction between ‘architecture’ and ‘building 
blocks’ will become all the more important when Sulami’s Tabaqat 
is compared with works that have been influenced by it). 
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Tr The hadith transmission, when provided, follows immediate serve to link Sufis through their isnads back to the ume of the 
Th after the introduction. The biographies of Abii Yazid and Juma Prophet via the salaf generations, thereby encapsulating the 
al-' like the majority of biographies in the Tabagat that include hadit function of the overall framework of the Tabaqat. 

Jawi transmissions, each contain one hadith. That of the biography « 

Thi Junayd is presented below, as a typical example. 

inte He (Junayd) transmitted the [following] hadith: Muhammad Ni 

i b. ‘Abdullah al-Ha ying that Bakr b. Khalaf : : 

liter E Piaf related to me, saying that Sad Khabl As mentioned earlier, biographies in Sulami’s Tabagat can be 
incr related to him that Bukayr b. Ahmad al-Haddid ‘the Sufi ; Z “eared 

; related to him in Mecca, that al-Junayd b. Muhammad Abi divided into three parts; the introduction, the hadith transmission 
o 4 -Qisim ‘the Sufi’ aid ye a. se ee Sy Ani and the main body. This latter accounts for most of the material in 
Per: related to him that Muhammad b. Rathey yir al-Kafi relited pe biography: Rie eeratirech maerapby gee BE aa 
en a a eerie ae b ers at Malls on de discrete segments juxtaposed, as exemplified by the following 
intc authority of ‘Atiya, on the authority of Aba Sa‘id, who said pee F ‘ 

int that the Messenger of God said, Beware of the insight of the ta heard Abi ‘l-Husayn al-Firisi say that he heard al-Hasan 
rect believer for he sees by the light of God! And he reatted b. ‘Alliiya say, Abii Yazid was asked, By Means of which 
and There are signs in that for those who look closely (li- thing did you find this gnosis (ma‘rifa)? He said, By a 
the *I-mutawassimin), saying, For those who have insight (li- hungry stomach and a naked body. 2 ay 
fort ‘l-mutafarrisin, thereby explaining the relationship between 2 And, can the authority of this isndd, Aba Yazid said, The 
ale the prophetic dictum and the Qur'anic verse). gnostic’s concern (al- ‘Grif hammuh) is with what he hopes 
oft 


Jac 
Ibn 
Phi 


(TABS, 142.2-8 


The above hadith transmission is typical of those found in the 
Tabagat, in that it consists of only a brief introductory statement 
(wa-asnada ’!-hadith}® followed by the hadith itself, and it possesses 
an isndd (chain of authority) stretching from the time of Sulani 
back to the time of the Prophet, and including the subject of the 
biography (in this case, Junayd).” In this way, the subject of the 
biography and Sulami are both linked back to the ume of the 
Prophet, as well as to each other. 

The text (matn) of this particular hadith informs of the lofty 
nature of firasa (miraculous insight), which is a recurrent topic it 
Sufi literature.”” However, it should be pointed out that many of 
the hadiths presented in the Tabagat are not related specifically to 
Sufism at all.’”! Their inclusion is not therefore simply on account 
of the appropriateness of their matns for a Sufi work. Rather, its 
probably influenced by earlier tabaqat writings (i.e. outside of the 
Sufi tradition), which were often closely related to the study of 
isndds.”* Moreover, it serves the function of legitimation, by 
implying that hadiths are a vitally important source for Sufism and 
asserting that exemplary Sufis shared with religious scholars an 
interest in collecting and transmitting them.’> The hadiths als 
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for, whilst the ascetic’s concern (al-zahid hammuh) is with 
what he eats. 

3 And Abii Yazid said, Blessed is the one who has only one 
concern (hamman wahidan), and whose heart is not 
distracted (lam yushghal) with what his eyes see and what 
his ears hear. 

4 And Abii Yazid said, The one who has gnosis of God (man 
‘arafa “Ilah) renounces (yazhud) everything that distracts 
him from him (yushghiluh ‘anh). 

5 And Abi Yazid was asked about the normative example 
(sunna) and the obligatory ordinance (farida). He said, The 
normative example lies in abandoning the world (fark al- 
dunya), and the obligatory ordinance lies in following the 
master (al-suhba ma‘a ’I-mawla), because the entirety of the 
normative example guides towards abandoning the world, 
whilst the whole of the book (i.e. the Qur’an) guides towards 
following the master. Whoever has learnt the normative 
example and the obligatory ordinance has become complete. 

(TABS, 66.8-67.6)"4 


The above passage from the biography of Abii Yazid can be divided 
into five discrete segments, as shown. Several observations can be 
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made. To begin with, one can distinguish three type: g 
introductions to segments. Segment 1 is introduced by an ing 
The introduction of Segment 2 explicitly claims the authori, 
that isndd by the phrase wa-bi-isnadih. The remaining segmean » 
introduced by the simple conjunction wa-. In fact, out of & 
thirty-one segments in the biography of Abi Yazid, ten » 
introduced by an isnad, two by an introduction that expha 
claims the authority of a preceding isndd (as in Segment 2), twee 
by the simple conjunction wa-, and the remaining seven by; 
further type of introduction that is not represented above, named 
qala wa-.” The latter formula implies that the narrator (the subge 
of gala) is someone other than the compiler, perhaps a transmi: 
from the preceding isnad, or even Sulami himself. This distribute 
is representative of the segments found in the Tabagat, in that te 
majority of them neither possess their own isnad, nor dm 
explicitly the authority of a preceding one.” 

Whilst it may be convenient to assume that all of the segme: 
following an isnad, and introduced by the simple formulae we- ai 
qala wa-, are governed by that isnad, the actual use of thee 
formulae often contradicts this assumption. An example of thi: 
when the body of a biography actually begins with segmem 
introduced merely by wa-, that is to say, it has no preceding indi: 
which the wa- segment may be linked back.’ One can also fin! 
juxtaposed segments with identical isnads repeated in full, implyug 
that the use of gala wa- and wa- was not necessarily for the sake ¢ 
brevity.” Moreover, the use of the aforementioned formulx 
which explicitly claim the authority of a preceding isndd (e.g. w 
bi-isnadih / wa-bih) demands further explanation for the incon 

sistency in their provision.” There does not appear to be a secur 
basis in the text itself, for what would certainly be a convenes! 
interpretation. Whilst scholars who are concerned to idenni 
sources through isnads have opted for this approach, manuscripts 
the Tabagat itself apparently exist which interpret segment ® 
discrete units that can be re-shuffled, without concern for th 


affect this may have on their position in relation to preceding 
isndds.™? 


In any Case, it is not necessary to rely solely on a common isn 
theory to explain the order of segments, for those that ar 
presented without their own isndd are usually associated in othe! 
ways with the segments next to which they are juxtaposed. Fot 
example, in the above passage, Segment 3 shares with Segment ? 
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the common use of the term hamm; Segment 4 shares with 
Segment 3 the common use of the verb shaghala, and is also related 
to Segment 2 through word-play involving the verbal roots ‘arafa 
and zahada. Segment 5 is perhaps associated with the preceding 
segments through the recurring theme of renunciation (of what is 
other than God). However, it should also be underlined that, 
whilst thematic and key-word associations can account for the 
juxtaposition of a large proportion of the segments in the Tabaqat, 
they do not account for every single instance. Nonetheless, their 
frequency indicates a common way in which segments may have 
become juxtaposed, both during transmission and compilation. 

The body of the biography of Junayd has the highest proportion 
of segments that are provided with their own isnads. Out of its 
thirty-four segments, twenty-five possess an isndd. This is perhaps 
another indication of the importance which Sulami (and the 
preceding Sufi tradition) attached to Junayd. This biography 
highlights the tendency for the juxtaposition of segments 
possessing similar isn@ds. For example, it contains two groups each 
consisting of three juxtaposed segments, the isnads of which name 
the same final tradent.*! However, it also includes two further 
segments with that very same final tradent which are not 
juxtaposed.” The biography of Shibli, which is the longest in 
the whole of the Tabaqat, contains twenty-five segments with their 
own isn@ds, and included amongst them are four pairs of 
juxtaposed segments with the same final tradent. However, with 
regard to three of these pairs, further segments of their kind are 
also included in the biography, but positioned apart from them.*? 

The fact that segments possessing their own isndds appear to 
have been juxtaposed frequently, though inconsistently, on account 
of them is comparable with the previously discussed instances of 
key-word and thematic associations between juxtaposed segments. 
It indicates that none of these principles was used as the definitive 
organising principle in the Tabaqat. A possible explanation for their 
‘frequent yet inconsistent’ application is that they may have been 
arranged in these ways in their respective sources (e.g. collections 
of segments, notebooks);** segments may have been filed 
subsequently into their relevant biographies in a relatively casual 
manner. The lack of a single, predominant method of organising 
segments could then have allowed traces of earlier principles of 
organisation to persist. It is also possible that the specific task of 
filling biographies with segments was carried out by a number of 
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individuals, perhaps Sulami’s own students, with little coordinatix 
between their efforts.*> 


V 


All of the segments in the biography of Abii Yazid can be classfie 
into either of the following broad categories: utterances an! 
narratives. Utterances are the predominant category both in th 
biography and in the Tabagat as a whole. For instance, each of te 
segments in the passage presented above is an utterance attributed 
to Abii Yazid. Segments of this category are often contextualiseda 
an answer to a question, in which case the actual wording of te 
question is usually provided (e.g. Segment 1), rather than: 
summary (Segment 5). The majority of the utterances (cg 
Segments 2, 3, 4 and 6), however, are isolated statements. 
Segment 3 in the above passage is the only example in ths 
biography of a blessing. The biography of Abi Yazid also includs 
utterances belonging to further types which are not represented » 
the above passage, such as short prayers,” ya rabb afhimni “ank fa-inn 
la afham “ank illa bik (Lord, make me understand you, for | do na 
understand you except by you !).*’ The longest of the utterance 
attributed to Abii Yazid, which is presented below, is the sok 
example in his biography of another type of utterance, that ¢ 
‘advice’. 
One of Abii Yazid’s students (talamidha) said, Abi Yazid al- 
Bastami told me, If a man who associates with you spoils your 
relationship, then go to him with your fine character and 
good manner. If you then receive favour, start to thank God, 
for he is the one who causes hearts to incline towards you 
But if [instead] you suffer an affliction, then ask for his 
forgiveness, for he alone — not any creature — has the power 
to remove it. 
(TABS, 65.8-66.2) 


This advice is presented as a transmission by the student to whom 
it was addressed. Whilst the frequency of the question-answet 
construct in his biography itself already implies that Bastimi 
instructed students (talamidha), the above segment makes thi 
explicit. Advice of this kind inherently requires to be presented 
not just as an isolated utterance, but as one that is directed to al 
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impressionable individual, and this perhaps can account for the 
uniqueness of the explicit reference to ‘one of the students’ of 
Abi Yazid. The provision of utterances of this type, which are 
relatively frequent in this work,“ can be accounted for by Sulami’s 
own predilection for material about the social interaction of 
Sufis. 

The above utterance, by virtue of taking the form of advice 
about a specific problem in the life of the student, involves the 
narration of his situation. It therefore shares some qualities of the 
other broad category of segment, namely the narrative. The same 
can be said for another type of utterance, the autobiographical 
report.” However, most of the narratives in the Tabaqat describe a 
short sequence of events in the life of the subject of the biography 
as narrated by somebody else. That is to say, they are neither 
autobiographical utterances attributed to him, nor his narrations 
about events (real or hypothetical) in the lives of others. The sole 
example 1 me the aps ie of Abii Yazid is the following: 


Abii Yard aay call to prayer and then wished to give the 
igama (the second call to prayer). He looked at the row [of 
worshippers] and saw a man who looked like he was on a 
journey. He approached him and spoke to him about 
something (kallamah bi-shay’). The man got up and left the 
mosque. One of those present asked him about this. The man 
said, I was travelling and I could not find water, so I 
performed tayammum (dry ablution), and then forgot about it 
and entered the mosque. Abi Yazid told me that tayammum is 
not permitted in a settled place. | remembered and left. 
(TABS, 62.10—63.2) 


In the above narrative, Abii Yazid is depicted as the muezzin of a 
mosque who upholds.strictly the requirements of the shariah; he 
prevents a member of the congregation from praying without 
having performed the appropriate kind of ablution. This narrative 
also attributes to Abii Yazid the insight (firésa) which enables him 
to know about the state of that man with regard to ritual purity. 
He is depicted as upholding a detail of the religious law, and in this 
way, the narrative offers an example of mysticism _and the law in 
harmony. The fulfilment of this function is continued in the 
immediately subsequent segment, which is an utterance that 
attributes to Abii Yazid the appreciation of the work of religious 
scholars (“ulama’). 
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Abii Yazid said, For thirty years I was active in battle agains 
my carnal soul (mujahada) and I did not find anything harder 
for me than scholastic knowledge and putting it into 
practice. If it were not for the differences of opinion of the 
scholars I would have remained behind. The differences of 
opinion of the scholars is a mercy (wa-ikhtilaf al-‘ulami’ 
tahma), except with regard to stripping bare divine unity 
(tajrid al-tawhid). 

(TABS, 63.2-5 


The above utterance emphasises the value of scholastic knowl 
edge by testifying that its mastery is demanding — harder the 
thirty years of struggle against his carnal soul, and then on) 
possible thanks to the (acceptable) differences of opinion of te 
scholars.”! This ikhtilaf al-‘ulama’ is described above as ‘a mercy 
(rahma) in the incorporation of a well-known saying.” The find 
statement of the utterance is polemical, although the specifx 
issue to which it refers is not self-evident, since, to m 
knowledge, this use of the expression (tajrid al-tawhid) is x 
isolated case in Sufi literature as far as this point in ume 
Nonetheless, the overall function of the segment in presenting 
Abii Yazid as someone who was concerned with puting 
scholastic knowledge into practice, and was appreciative of the 
efforts of religious scholars, is unambiguous.”? 

These last two segments to be considered are exceptional 
Abii Yazid’s biography for attributing to him scholastic concerms 
The most frequently mentioned topic here is mystical knowledge 
(ma‘rifa), often in the form of utterances celebrating the superionty 


of the gnostic (rif) over other types of religious devotees (zdhil 
Capt Cmte gg 
bid, “lim. 


VI 


The body of the biography of Junayd, like that of Abii Yazid, 5 
made up almost entirely of utterances. They include examples o! 
each of the types encountered in the biography of Abii Yazid 
(isolated statements, question-answer constructs, short prayes 
advice). One utterance attributed to Junayd was perceived in 3 
dream by the first transmitter,” according to its isnad: 
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I heard Aba *l-Hasan al-Qazwini say that he heard Ja‘far al- 
Khuldi say, I saw Junayd in a dream (ra’aym 'I-Junayd ft 
‘l-manam), and I asked him, Are not the words of the 
prophets ‘allusions’ (isharat) on the authority of “witnessings’ 
(mushahadai)? He smiled and said, The words of the 
prophets are reports (naba’) on the authority of presence 
(hudiir), and the words of the sincere ones (siddiqin)”’ are 
‘allusions’ on the authority of ‘witessings’. 

(TABS, 147.6—10) 


This utterance is presented with an isnad as a significant segment of 

material for the biography of Junayd, regardless of the fact that it is 

said to have been perceived in a dream. It is treated as being just as 

authoritative as an utterance witnessed in the (physical) presence of 

Junayd. The reason why this particular utterance is said to have 

been perceived in a dream, is certainly not, as is often the case, on 

account of any time-gap between the lifetime of the first 

transmitter (Khuldi) and that of Junayd.”* It may be due then to 

the content of Junayd’s utterance; the segment depicts him as 

answering a question about the degree of authenticity of the 

speech of prophets, by pointing out that it is actually a degree 
higher than at first assumed by Khuldi. It implies that Junayd 
himself possesses the knowledge to confirm the relation between 
the prophets’ speech and what they describe. (It perhaps also serves 
to underline a conviction in the superiority of prophets over Sufis 
through attribution of such a comment to the highest ranking Sufi 
of all).” The provision of a dream context implies that such 
knowledge was attained by Junayd only after death, thereby 
avoiding its attribution to him while he was still alive, which could 
perhaps have been less acceptable. Finally, it should be mentioned 
that this utterance exemplifies common features amongst those 
attributed to Junayd, by virtue of its function of definition and its 
use of technical Sufi terms. 

The biography of Junayd includes examples of a couple of 
segment belonging to categories that have not been encountered 
in the biography of Abii Yazid. The first of these can be described 
as ‘epistolary’. The length and careful composition of this category 
of segments suggest literary origins, as they are typically made up of 
a series of balanced, rhyming clauses, and are often introduced as 
Tepresenting written correspondence to ‘one of his brethren’ 
(kataba 'l-Junayd ila ba‘d ikhwanih).'” 
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T heard Abii ‘l-Hasan say that he heard Ja‘far say, Junayd wrote 
to one of his brethren [the following]: Whoever invites 
[people] to God whilst depending upon other than him, God 
puts him to the test and veils (hajaba) his remembrance from 
his heart whilst he performs it with his tongue. If he takes heed 
and separates from the one on whom he depends, and returns 
to the one to whom he invites, God will remove his trials and 
tribulacon. But if he persists in his dependance (sukiin), God 
will strip away (naza‘a) mercy for him from the hearts of the 
people, and clothe him (albasah) in ‘the dress of greed’. Then 
his claim upon them will increase despite the loss of mercy 
from their hearts, and his life will become a failure, his death 
miserable, and his afterlife filled with regret. We take refuge in 
God from dependence on other than God. 

(TABS, 147.10-148.5)"" 


This segment suggests that written correspondence between Sufis wa 
already a familiar activity. Its attribution to Junayd is in keeping with 
his image as a Sufi who had widespread authority.'"? The text of the 
segment reads like a sermon, warning of the consequences of 
hypocrisy in one’s teaching; if one invites people to God, but depends 
oneself on someone other than God, then one will face tribulations 
Junayd himself is thereby implicitly attributed with sincerity in his 
teaching, as well as the authority to advise other religious teachers 
The final category of segment to be mentioned is that of verse 
The Tabagat as a whole actually contains many segments belonging 
to this category, although there are no examples in the biography 
of Abii Yazid, nor strictly speaking in the biography of Junayd. The 
latter, however, does include a distich of verse, which serves as the 
conclusion of the following segment: 


I heard Mansar b. ‘Abdullah say that he heard Abi “Umar al- 
Anmiti say that a man asked Junayd, On account of what does 
the lover feel sorrowful, with regards to his mystical moments 
(awgdt). He replied, On account of the time of an expansion 
(bast) which brings on a contraction (qabd), or the time of an 
intmacy (uns) which brings on an estrangement (walisha) 
Then he composed (ansha’a) [the following], reciting: 

I had a drink which was becoming pure by the vision of you, 

The power of time spoilt it once it had become pure. 

(TABS, 149,.8-150.2 
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The distich of verse serves to reinforce the theme of the preceding 
utterance, namely the transience of blissful experiences. Again one 
can observe the repeated use of technical Sufi terms in this 
definitive response attributed to Junayd. It also implies that Junayd 
composed the two hemistiches of verse, enhancing his portrayal as 
an erudite Sufi authority, who produced written compositions. 


Vil 


There are a number of ways in which one can attempt to gain an 
insight into the social context, or Sitz im Leben, of Sulami's 
collection and compilation of the material of his Tabaqat. Rather 
than following the method of accepting at face value the accounts 
of later biographers of Sulami, which are unlikely to be free from 
(inevitable) retrojection, a certain amount of clues about this 
process can be picked up from the Tabagdt itself. In this regard, 
both the way in which segments are introduced by their isnads, and 
the social settings that are described in their matns can be 
instructive. 

As explained above, most of the segments are not provided with 
their own isndd, but when isndds are given, the vast majority of 
them indicate oral transmission, usually by means of the formula, 
sami‘tu fulan yaqal. A few segments in other parts of the work 
specify that the context is that of a study circle (hralqa), such as the 
following, which is repeated three times in the biography of Shibli: 
kuntu yawman fi halgatih wa-sami‘tuh yaqiil . .. (One day I was in his 
circle when I heard him (Shibli) say ...).!°* There are also a 
number of more elaborate descriptions of such situations, which 
often function to boost the standing of their subjects in relation to 
the other participants of a study circle. For example, the following 
comment is found in the introduction to the biography of Abia 
‘Amor al-Zajjaji: 


I heard my grandfather say, | was in Mecca while al-Kattini, 
al-Nahrajiiri and al-Murta‘ish and other shaykhs (mashda’ikh) 
were there. They were sitting in a circle (yaq‘udiin halgatan), 
the focus (sadr al-halga) of which was Abii ‘Amr. Whenever 
they spoke about something they all consulted what Abia 
‘Amr would say (raja‘a jami‘uhum ila ma yagil Aba “Amz). 
(TABS, 449.6-10) 
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This anecdote depicts Aba ‘Amr (Zajjaji) as a Sufi whose super, 
status to the others present, including the eminent authontig 
Kattani, Nahrajiiri and Murta‘ish,'” is indicated by their detereng 
to him in consulting his opinion. Abi ‘Amr is seated at the focus 
the circle, and this is evidently where the leading authority of the 
gathering would sit.'”° It is also worthwhile to underline that the 
above anecdote suggests that, whilst the most authoritaty 
participant may have been treated with deference, the teachin 
Situation was what we would term (approvingly) today a 
‘interactive’ — more of a ‘seminar discussion’ than a monologue 
Whilst the exact situation described in the above anecdote 1s nos 
probably fictional, it offers a setting that was at least judged by Subni 
to be credible enough for the purpose of boosting Abi ‘Amr 
authority. It could therefore reflect the halga context about which 
Sulami himself would have had direct knowledge as a participant, nd 
from which he obtained his own collection of segments 
References in the Tabagat to teaching circles or sessions (maj 
haiga)"”’ usually do not specify their actual location. In the fer 
exceptions, a mosque, or even the main mosque of a town, 1s sid 
to have been the location.’ Shibli’s circle, for example, 1s said, on 
one occasion, to have been located in the main mosque of Medim 
(kuntu wagifan ‘ald halgat Abi Baker al-Shibli fi jami‘ al-Madina 
Aba Hamza ‘l-Baghdadi 1s also said to have spoken (takallama) in 
the main mosque of Medina, where a change in his mystical state 
caused him to ‘fall from his seat’! ( takallama yawman fi jami‘ a- 
Madina fa-taghayyara ‘alayh hdluh wa-sagata ‘an kursiyyih) 
Although the suggestions that these individuals held sessions 
the same important mosque primarily serve the purpose o 
boosting their authority, nonetheless they also indicate that the 
holding of such sessions in mosques, sometimes perhaps even in 
the most prestigious mosques, was credible in Sulami’s lifetime. 
In the Aba ‘Amr anecdote mentioned above, the individual 
who form the circle are themselves Sufi authorities (masha’ikl 
this is necessary for the sake of fulfilling the particular functions of 
that anecdote (i.e. boosting the status of Aba ‘Amr). In other 
examples, however, the presence of Sufis who were not all eminent 
shaykhs is implied. There are also indications that such sessions 
were not closed to outsiders. For instance, the transmitter of the 
segment about Shibli’s session in the main mosque of Medina 
describes himself as ‘an onlooker’ (kuntu wagifan “ala halgat Abi Baks 
al-Shibli). This is perhaps to be expected in the (public) main 
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mosque. Other indications of the openness of meetings can be 
found, as for example in the statement that Shibli himself started 
out on the Sufi path at one of Khayr al-Nassaj’s sessions (taba fi 
majlis Khayr al-Nassaj).""' 

Sulami’s Tabagat also contains a relatively small proporuon of 
segments with isnads indicating written transmission. The most 
common formula for this purpose is ra’aytu bi-khatt al-fulan (1 saw 
in the handwriting of X).''? For example, written transmission 
from both Sulami’s father and grandfather are indicated in this way, 
ra’aytu bi-khatt abi/ jaddi.!'* The use of khatt in such formulae 
specifies that the written source is in the handwriting of its author, 
thus adding more weight to its credibility, as the following 
introduction to a segment emphasises: wajadtu fi kitab jaddi Abi 
‘Uthman, bi-khatt yadih ... (1 found, in ‘the book’ of my 
grandfather, Abi ‘Uthmin, in his handwriting .. .).'"* 

The following link in an isnad is also instructive: sami‘tu Ahmad 
b. Sulayman al-Kafarshila’t qala wajadtu ft kitabi ‘an Hatim al-Asamm 
... (L heard Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Kafarshila’T say, I found [it] in 
my kitab, on the authority of Hitim al-Asamm ...).'!> It seems to 
imply that Kafarshila’T was unfamiliar with the contents of his own 
kitab, so that it is unlikely that it could possibly be referring to a 
literary work that he had compiled. Since he simply came across 
the segment in his kitab, it is perhaps more likely that the kitab is 
instead a reference to a collection of such segments, possibly in the 
form of a notebook that could have been used to record segments 
as an aid to memory.''¢ 

There are also a few isnads that indicate transmission by means 
of licence to transmit (ijazatan). For instance, the first and second 
segments of the body of the biography of Muhammad b. Khafif are 
introduced using the formula akhbarana Aba ‘Abdullah Muhammad 
b. Khafif ijazatan,'” whilst the following remark is found at the end 
of this biography: kull hadhihi 'I-hikayat akhbarantha Abii ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad b. Khafif rahimah Allah ijazatan Wt bi-khattih (Aba 
‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Khafif, may God have mercy on him, 
informed me about all of these [preceding] segments by licence, in 
his own handwriting).''* This final statement may be a gloss, with 
the purpose of attribuung authority to all of those segments in the 
biography which precede it, and are introduced merely by the 

simple conjunction wa-; that is, as far back as the aforementioned 
initial two segments of the biography which possess their own 
isnads. The remark may nonetheless be significant as an indication 
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that the written transmission of a group of segments by ijdza wa; 
current practice amongst Sufi scholars. 
The relatively few indications of written transmission in tk 

isnads of segments in this work may be an indication that the 
expression of oral transmission was preferred. The specie 
references to ijazas and ‘the handwriting’ of those ascribed wit 
written sources are then perhaps a further indication of th 
dubiousness with which written transmissions may have ben 
perceived. If the isndd claims that the source was in th 
handwriting of the ‘author’, or transmitted with his blessing, ther 

it could offer reassurance that it is not a corrupted copy made by 
somebody else, or a second-hand transmission prone to textwl 
adulteration and growth. Sulami himself suggests that the use of: 
written source without licence is less credible than the other forms 
of transmission (both oral and written through licence) which 
involve some form of direct encounter with the transmitter.'” 


Vill 


Anyone who reads closely an early work of Islamic historiography 
such as the Tabagat al-Safiyya, will soon notice that it contum 
numerous segments that are variants of each other. It should 
perhaps be no surprise that variants should have been generated and 
transmitted, but the fact that they are included in the same litery 
work demands further consideration. Variants in the Tabaqat may be 
found in the same, as well as in different biographies. That is to 9 
segments that are variants of each other may be attributed to the 
same, or to different individuals. The biography of Junayd ite! 
contains the following two variant segments: 


1 I heard Abi ‘!-Hasan “Ali b. Muhammad al-Qazwini say 
that he heard Abi ‘Il-Tayyib al-“Akki say that he heard 
Ja‘far al-Khuldi say that he heard Junayd say, The opening 
of every honourable door is [achieved by] the exertion of 
effort (fath kull bab sharif badhl al-majhiid). 

(TABS, 147.4-6 


2 Theard ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Bakr say that he heard Hammam 
b. al-Harith say that he heard Junayd say, The door to 
every pure and glorious knowledge is the exertion of 
effort (bab kull “lm nafis jalil badhl al-majhiid), and the one 
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who seeks God by the exertion of effort is not like the one 
who seeks him by the path of liberality (tariq al-jiid). 
(TABS, 142.10—143.1) 


Each of the above segments is given on the authority of its own 
specific isnad. Having ostensibly been obtained separately, they have 
both been included as utterances by Junayd. If one assumes that the 
inclusion of variants in the same biography would have been 
undesirable, then one might see this case as an oversight. This would 
also support the aforementioned suggestion that the entry of segments 
into biographies may have been a collaborative process, rather than 
checked by a single individual. However, attention should be drawn 
to the fact that the variants have significant differences, which could 
have made each of them worthy of inclusion. 

Variant 2 is the more elaborate version; it specifies that ‘the door’ 
is that of knowledge, and also includes an extra rhyming clause 
which serves to contrast the method of exerting effort (badhl al- 
majhiid) against that of ‘liberality’ (jad). Whilst the term jiid does not 
usually have negative connotations,’”” in this context it is probably 
being employed polemically, and is presumably directed at a 
competing path that attaches less importance to personal effort.'?! 

The existence of these two variants highlights the fact that 
segments have had their own histories before being entered into 
the Tabagat, during which they may already have been trans- 
formed. In this specific example there are indications that the 
variants may have been generated as a result of factors, such as the 
preference for conciseness, greater precision (bab kull ‘ilm/ kull 
bab), and polemical interests (badh! al-majhiid/tarig al-jiid). 

The biography of Abii Yazid, which is located in the first 
generation section, contains a segment that is a close variant of 
segments found in two other biographies, namely those of Abi 
Bakr al-Kattani (fourth generation) and Abii ’l-‘Abbas al-Dinawari 

(fifth generation). They thus place variants of the same utterance in 
the mouths of individuals from three different generations: 


1 And Abia Yazid said, God observed the hearts of his saints 
(awliya’ih), and amongst them were those who were not fit 
to bear gnosis in a pure form, so he preoccupied them 
with worship (man lam yakun yasluh li-haml al-ma‘rifa sirfan 
fa-shaghalahum bi- ’I-‘ibada). 

(TABS, 63.11—13) 
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2 Kattani said, God looked at some of his worshipper 
(‘ubaydih) and did not consider them fit for his Toss 
(ahlan li-marifatih), so he preoccupied them with hy 
service (fa-shaghalahum bi-khidmatih) 

(TABS, 3913-4 


3 And I saw in the handwriting of my father!” that Abi |. 
‘Abbas al-Dinawari said, God has worshippers (‘ubhit) 
whom he does not consider fit for his gnosis (lam 
yastaslikhhum li-matifatih), so he preoccupies them with his 
service (fa-shaghalahum bi-khidmatih), and he also his 
worshippers whom he does not consider fit for his service, 
so he disregards them (lam yastaslihhum li-khidmatih fo- 


ahmalahum). 
(TABS, 503.7-9 


Each of the above three variant utterances informs of the existence 
of certain devotees of God (‘ubbad, ‘ubayd, awliya’) who are not 
deemed fit for gnosis, and are therefore kept busy (shaghala) by 
God with alternative preoccupations (‘ihada, khidma). The 
implication is that gnosis is reserved for an elite, whilst other 
devotees are engaged in inferior activities because of their 
inadequacy. The third example, which also happens to be 
provided with its own isnad, is the most elaborate version; it 
includes an extra statement at the end, which introduces a new 
category, even further down the hierarchy — those who are not 
even deemed fit for God's service, and are therefore disregarded 
altogether. 

The inclusion of variant segments in the same biography, and, 
perhaps even more so in different biographies as utterances 
attributed to different individuals, highlights the hazards of treating 
a work like the Tabagat al-Siifiyya as a source of historical facts 
Since it 1s unlikely that the compilers themselves were unaware of 
the existence of such variants in biographical traditions, that it did 
not seem to cause misgivings implies that the value of biographical 
material did not lie (merely) in its historicity, but rather the 
contnued relevance of its message. 

It has already been noted that many of the utterances attributed 
to the subject of a biography are presented in a question-answet 
construct. The questions that are used for this purpose tend to be 
formulaic, and they can serve to highlight the topics of interest 
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which were considered worthy of inclusion. For example, the 
biography of Junayd contains two segments, in which the 
utterance attributed to him is presented as a response to the 
question “Who is the gnostic?’ (man al-‘Grif). 
1 Junayd was asked, Who is the gnostic (man al-“arif)? He 
replied, One who is not distracted, neither by a glance nor 


an utterance. 
(TABS, 145.6-8) 


2 On being asked, Who is the gnostic (man al-“arif), Junayd 
replied, The one who speaks about your secret while you 


are silent. 
(TABS, 143.9~11) 


These two segments offer different, although not mutually 
exclusive, responses to the same question: The gnostic is not 
distracted (from God) by what he may see or hear, and he can also 
read other people’s minds. The biography of Abii Yazid also 
includes, amongst several utterances about the “rif and ma‘rifa, 
those that are presented as responses to questions, such as “What is 
the sign (‘alama) of the “arif?’;'*° “What are the degrees (darajat) of 
the “Grif?’;"* ‘For what did they receive ma'‘rifa?’;' and ‘By means 
of what did you acquire ma‘rifa?’'!*° 

Returning to the biography of Junayd, it should be mentioned 
that it contains another instance where two utterances are each 
presented as responses to the same formulaic question, namely 
“Whom should I follow?’ (man ashabu?). On this occasion the 
segments are actually juxtaposed: 


1 Junayd said to a man who asked him, Whom should I 
follow? The one to whom you are able to reveal what God 
knows about you (ma ya‘lamuh Allah mink). 

2 He was asked another time, Whom should | follow? The 
one who is able to forget his belongings and carry out 


what is incumbent on him. 
(TABS, 148.9-12) 


The first of the above variants attributed to Junayd is particularly 
significant in relation to the two biographical traditions being 
considered in this study, because the following variant of it, 
employing the same conspicuously rare “alima min verbal construct, 


is attributed to Abii Yazid in the Hilyat al-awliya’: 
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H. A man asked him (Abi Yazid), Whom should I folloy? 
He said, The one from whom you do not need to hide wh 
God knows about you (md ya‘lamuh Allah mink). 
(H, X, 387-§ 
Whilst this is admittedly a unique case with regard to the speci 
biographical traditions of Abi Yazid and Junayd, nonetheles; 
demonstrates that close variant utterances have been attributed» 
contemporary works even to the two figures who in later traditie 
came to represent opposite poles of Sufism.'?’ It serves as a funky 
reminder of the pitfalls in treating works of this genre » 
repositories of facts about individuals belonging to cate 
generations, and that they are more likely to represent a ‘mum 
of the environment’ in which they were compiled.'* 


IX 


The most recurrent topic in the biographies of both Abii Yazid wi 
Junayd is gnosis (ma'rifa)."*” The same can also be said for mos « 
the biographies in Sulami’s Tabagat. It suggests that ma ‘riffa was the 
most popular topic when the work was compiled. Segments abou 
this topic attributed to Sufis of the past were preserved 
Nonetheless, the biographical traditions of Abi Yazid and Junayi 
appear to have already acquired certain distinctive characteristio 
The Aba Yazid tradition can be distinguished from that of Junay! 
by the recurrence of comparisons of gnostics with other (impliat 
inferior) types of religious devotees, but, as the above variant 
demonstrate, this kind of utterance is by no means exclusive} 
attributed to Abii Yazid. The Junayd tradition already includes 
epistolary segments, which, in common with the utterance 
attributed to him, frequently employ technical Sufi terminology 
Whilst this distinction is perhaps fitting for someone remembered 
as an erudite Sufi who had widespread authority, these types 
segments are neither attributed exclusively to Junayd. Thus, whikt 
individual segments from each of these biographies would not look 
out of place if they were filed into an alternative one, tht 
accumulated assemblages as a whole, of which they are componest 
parts, already begin to depict Abii Yazid and Junayd as examples of 


distinct types of mystics — the former bold and provocative, the 
latter erudite and cautious. 
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Christopher Melchert has recently pointed out that the contents 
of the biographies of the earliest individuals to be included in the 

Tabagat are distinct from the others, since they contain a greater 
emphasis on asceticism and piety than on mysticism and gnosis.'*° 
Moreover, Johanes Pedersen had noticed that these biographies are 
also distinct by virtue of their possession of a higher proportion of 
isnads that imply written transmission, as well as lengthy narrative 
segments.'*! All of these characteristics can be interpreted as 
indications that the biographical traditions of the earliest members 
— those living the furthest back from Sulami’s own time — had 
already reached a relatively mature form. The possibility of 
recreating these established biographical portraits, such as by means 
of backprojections, was restricted considerably by their familiarity. 
It is therefore perhaps to be expected that, of all the biographies in 
the Tabagat, they should be the ones that are distinct from the rest 
in this regard. Moreover, this distinction hardly represents 
sufficient grounds for assuming that, if Sulami did not rework 
the early biographies significantly himself, then they must be 
historically accurate. In fact, recent studies by Bonner and 
Cooperson have already demonstrated that, prior to the eleventh 
century, the biographies of Ibrahim b. Adham and Bishr al-Hafi 
(respectively) offer contrastingly different portraits from those in 
Sulami’s Tabagat. Evidently, by the time of Sulami’s work, these 
biographical traditions had already reached a relatively mature 
stage, but only after having previously undergone processes of 
reworking and development.'? 

The Tabagat al-Siifiyya holds obvious attractions for those who 
are interested in reconstructing the early history of Sufism. 
Although this is not the aim of the present study, the examples 
provided above can serve as a note of caution with regard to 
treating this work as a repository of facts about the individuals it 
describes. Whilst one should not deny that there is likely to be a 
certain amount of historically accurate information amongst the 
biographical segments that make up Sulami’s portraits, it should be 
pointed out that it was precisely on account of their continued 
relevance in the judgement of later generations that they had been 
preserved and transmitted (whilst presumably an indeterminable 
amount of other segments would conversely have been lost in the 
process). Moreover, it is difficult to identify precisely the 
‘authentic’ segments with any degree of certainty, and even if 
some of them might have been preserved in their original form 
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they are likely now to convey different messages, as shaped by th 
new contexts in which they have been embedded. Given that th 
authors of tabagat works did not necessarily share the same aims» 
modern historians, it is perhaps safer to appreciate their function 
in their present contexts than to speculate about their accuncys 
describing earlier historical periods. 

There are a number of ways in which biographical segmen 
about past Sufis could have been relevant for a contemponn 
audience or readership. For instance, they could serve as models 
ideal belief and conduct, for the purpose of emulation. In this wx 
they could shape the definition of Sufism for the contemponn 
community by whom they were used. Polemical segments, such» 
the ikhtilaf al-‘ulama’ utterance attributed to Abii Yazid and th 
written correspondence attributed to Junayd, which 1s aimed 
against hypocritical teachers, lend themselves most obviously « 
this function.'** 

Furthermore, biographical segments also serve to delight th 
listener/reader. For instance, the aforementioned verse attributed 
to Junayd serves to reinforce, in an enjoyable and memonbk 
manner, the message of the matter-of-fact utterance which 
precedes it.'** The following pithy utterances attributed to Abi 
Yazid, which represent a common type of segment found u 
Sulami’s biographies, also seem to be designed to give pleasure and 
to stimulate reflection on lofty issues: kufr ahl al-himma aslam mo 
iman ahl al-minna (The unbelief of those with aspiration 1s sounder 
than the faith of those who seek rewards!);'°> ab‘ad al-khalg min 
Allah aktharuhum isharatan ilayh (The furthest from God amongt 
mankind are the ones who point to him the most!).'”° 

In the preceding sections of this chapter, reference has beet 
made to the occasional incongruities in the overall framework o! 
the Tabaqat, as well as the ‘unsystematic’ order of its biographical 
segments. In spite of this, however, and especially in view of the 
fact that its overall framework is predominantly unified and 
systematic, it would seem justified to classify the Tabagat al-Sifiyys 
as a work which bears the stamp of the authorial control of Sulani 
(This should become all the more clear when its occasion 
incongruities are compared with the large number evident in the 
other eleventh century Sufi tabagat works, which constitute the 
subjects of the next two chapters of this study). 

In fact, the Tabagat al-Siifiyya merits being counted as Sulami' 
most important work, since, by virtue of its position as the earliest 
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example of its genre, it came to acquire a symbolic authority 
amongst later Sufis.'°’ Thus, its importance lies in how it was 
perceived, regardless of its historical accuracy. Its unrivalled 
influence on later works of the Sufi tabaqgat genre is two-fold: in 
the first place, its clearly defined organisational framework has 
influenced the main examples of the genre; and secondly, the form 
and content of its biographies have determined the parameters for 
the later development of individual biographical traditions, which 
continued to accumulate material to supplement that which was 
derived from Sulami’s own portraits. In these ways, Sulami’s 
eleventh century re-reading of the past of Sufism, in the form of 
the first work of the Sufi tabaqat genre, shaped the corresponding 
re-readings of his successors in Sufi historiography. The influence 
that it has exerted on later tabagat writings is illustrated especially in 
Chapters Three and Four of the present study. However, attention 
will be drawn first of all to a work of the same genre which is 
traditionally ascribed to a contemporary of Sulami, namely Abi 


Nu‘aym al-Isfahani. 


Chapter Two 
The Hilyat al-awliy@’ 


I 


bi Nu‘aym Ahmad b. ‘Abdullah al-Isfahani (d. 430/1038), the 

assumed author of the Hilyat al-awliya’, is remembered 
primarily as a Shafi'ite hadith transmitter. Subki mentions that 
about eighty people transmitted hadiths from him.' Later tradition 
reinforces Abi Nu‘aym’s Shafi’ite credentials by associating him 
with Shafi’ite/Hanbalite rivalries in his home town; he is even 
attributed with the miracle of causing the mosque of Isfahan to 


» In response to being expelled 
on account of his loyalty to Shafi’ism.2 ie 


the introduction to the Hilyar al-awliya 
’s forerunner in Sufi 


tansmussions.® 
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The Hilyat al-awliya’, which is introduced as a Sufi tabaqat work! 
consists of approximately 650 biographies, amounting to tn 
volumes in the printed edition (approx. 4, 000 pages). Although« 
does not have a clearly-defined organisational framework compx. 
able with Sulami’s Tabagat, a general chronological principle i 
evident in the order of biographies, since they begin with the fox 
‘rightly-guided’ Caliphs (al-khulafa’ al-rashidiin) and culminate wrh 
Abi Nu‘aym’s contemporaries.* The time-span is covered 
predominantly by individuals who are not usually identified 
Sufis; these include the generations of the salaf, the first six Imam 
of Shi’ism, scholastic theologians, the founders of major liv 
schools and other celebrated pietists. These religious authorities ar 
attributed with some Sufi utterances (amongst other material) 
their respective biographies, even though they may not usually be 
remembered in this way.” Their inclusion can be attributed to Abi 
Nu‘aym’s own interests in scholasticism and traditionalism. 
Whilst the overall arrangement of the biographies in the Hil» 
chronological, the individual biographies do not follow in a stra 
chronological order. Even though the dates of the deaths of the 
subjects of biographies are seldom offered, there are a number of 
glaring inconsistencies, such as when a student’s biography 5 
presented many volumes before that of his own teacher.’ The 
reason for such discrepancies appears to be the application of 1 
number of competing organisational principles without sufficent 
coordination. In addition to the chronological principle (and oftea 
in conflict with it), biographies can be found juxtaposed because a 
the geographical origins of their subjects,'' the relationships 
between their subjects,'? and the associations between their conten’ 
(e.g. common theme, motif, key-word).'? The conflict betwees 
these competing principles of order suggests that they may not have 
been applied by a single author. This is further corroborated by the 
number of instances where two separate biographies are provided 
about the same individual, which even overlap in content." 
Therefore, although the overall chronological progression of the 
biographies is clear and comparable with other works of the tabagil 
genre, in that it structures a continuity from an authoritative pointi 
the past to the generation immediately preceding the assumed 
author, a closer inspection reveals a relatively large amount of 
inconsistencies, suggesting the work of ‘many hands’.'> 
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The Hilya includes, amongst its approximately 650 biographies, 

76 out of the 103 that make up Sulami’s Tabaqat al-Siifiyya. Most of 
them (68) are found in the tenth volume."® In view of the fact that 
the biographies which correspond to Sulami's collection consutute 
only a small proportion (approximately a ninth) of the total 
number in the Hilya, its omissions may be more significant. The 
longest biography in the Tabagat for which there is no counterpart 
in the Hilya is that of al-Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj. It seems 
remarkable that Hallaj should not be included in a work of this 
scope and volume. It may be that he was considered too 
controversial, especially in the light of the comments in the 
introduction of the Hilya.'’ Later twadition, perhaps by way of 
explanation for this conspicuous omission, reports a dispute 
between Hallaj and the people of Isfahan, who apparently sought 
to kill him after he quarrelled with “Ali b. Sahl al-Isfahani.'* 

For the purpose of the present study, the tenth volume of the 
Hilya, which contains most of the biographies that correspond to 
those found in Sulami’s Tabagat, will be the focus of attention. On 
initial investigation, this volume appears to be made up of distinct 
groups of juxtaposed biographies, each preceded by its own “group 
introduction’.'!? The ‘group introduction’ ostensibly explains the 
reason why biographies belonging to the same particular group are 
juxtaposed. Each is given under the rubric gala ’Il-shaykh Abia 
Nu‘aym (or variants of this), suggesting ostensibly that they 
represent the comments of Abi Nu‘aym himself, as recorded by a 
student. For example, at the end of the biography of Abi Yazid 
there is an introduction to ‘the suns of the East and their eminent 
members’ (gala ’I-shaykh Aba Nu‘aym rahimah Allah amma shumiis 
ahl al-mashriq wa-a‘lamuhum fa- ...);?° the subsequent six biogra- 
phies are appropriately about Khurasanian Sufis. However, it 
should also be pointed out that they are in turn followed by 
biographies of Sufis from Baghdad, such as Harith al-Muhasibi and 
Sari ‘I-Sagati, without a further introduction to signal the start of a 
group of Baghdadians, This suggests that the group introductions 
do not represent the original framework of the Hilya, for they are 
not provided consistently throughout the tenth volume, not to 
mention the remainder of the work.?? 

Another group introduction in the tenth volume names Abia 
Sad al-Khazzaz (usually Kharraz), specifically as a member of the 
group of gnostics from Iraq whose biographies will follow (qdla 
‘l-shaykh dhikr jama’a min jamahir al-“Grifin min al-Tragiyyin ... ka- 
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Alt’ Sad al-Khazzaz).” This introduction is followed, app, 
priately enough, by the biographies of five Sufis from [n, 
However the biography of Khazzaz himself is found only my 
later (introduced under his ‘ism Ahmad b. ‘Isa), after sev 
intervening biographies of individuals from Khurasan.” The fiy 
of these Khurasanian biographies begins with a group introducne 
to ‘a group of recent sages from the East’ (qala 'I-shaykh wom 
hukamda’ al-mashriq min al-muta’akhkhirin jama’a minum 
Thus the following sequence is observed: 


Introduction to ‘gnostics from Iraq’, including 
Abii Said al-Khazzaz 
| 
Individuals from Iraq 
/ 


Introduction to ‘recent Eastern sages’ 


| 
Individuals from Khurasan (followed by others from Iraq) 


| 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa (Abii Sa‘id al-Khazziz) 


The separation between the biography of Khazziz and te 
preceding reference to it in a group introduction is probably dx 
to interpolation and growth in the text. Biographies about ‘recea 
Eastern sages’ may have been interpolated between his biognpy 
and those of the other ‘gnostics from Iraq’, eventually generang 
their own group introduction. This would imply that the grow 
introductions represent later redactional efforts to explain the one 
of biographies in the work, rather than definitive signpos 
belonging to an original plan. They cannot therefore be rebel 
upon at face value to account for the position of each biography 
the tenth volume, since they represent layers of redaction mathe 
than a static compilation under the control of an_ individul 


author.” 
UI 
The biographies of Abi Yazid and Junayd are both found in the 
tenth volume of the Hilya. Each of them is considerably longet 


than its counterpart in Sulami’s Tabagat. In the printed edition, the 
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biography of Junayd is approximately 800 lines in total length, 
making it the second-longest in the tenth volume (after that of 
Muhasibi), whilst the biography of Abii Yazid is approximately 200 
lines long. Despite the difference in length between these two 
biographies, both of them, in common with the vast majority of 
biographies in the Hilya, consist of three distinct parts, which 
correspond to those of the biographies in Sulami’s work.”° 
However, these parts are invariably found in the alternative order 
of. the introduction, followed by the body, and finally the hadith 
transmission.” 

Similar to the bodies of the biographies in Sulami’s work, the 
body of each biography in the Hilya is made up of juxtaposed 
discrete segments, which are introduced by one of a number of 
different types of introductions. Most segments in the biographies of 
both Abi Yazid and Junayd are introduced by their own isnad.** 
However, out of those segments that do not possess an isnad, more 
than twice as many are introduced by a simple conjunction (wa-/fa-), 
rather than a phrase that re-introduces a narrator (qala wa-, the 
subject being possibly Abi Nu‘aym or a transmitter in a preceding 
isnad). Therefore, as in the case of Sulami’s Tabaqgat, a significant 
proportion of the segments are presented without being linked 
unambiguously to a preceding isndd. 

The modern edition of the Hilya employs a method of 
paragraphing which implies that all of the segments without an 
isnad, regardless of which alternative type of introduction they 
possess, are given on the authority of the nearest isndd that 
precedes them. This is achieved by paragraphing at the point of 
each isndd. However, just as it has been observed in Sulami’s 
Tabagat, there is no secure basis in the text itself for this 

convenient interpretation.” 

A passage from the body of the biography of Abi Yazid is 

presented below to illustrate the segmental form of the text: 


1 I heard al-Fadl b. Ja‘far say that he heard Muhammad b. 
Mansir say that “Ubayd b. “Abd al-Qahir said, A group of 
people sat around Abii Yazid (jalasa qawm ila Abi Yazid). 
He hung his head down for a while, then he raised it to 
them and said, While you have been sitting down before 
me, here I have been, roaming my thoughts, looking for a 
rotten grain which you can bear, to extract it for you, but I 
did not find [anything].”° 
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2 He said, Abii Yazid said, [ was absent from God for thim 
years. My absence from him was [as a result of] mm 
mentioning him (dhikri), for when I refrained from i} 
found him in every state.*' 

3 A man said to me,” Why do you not travel ? [Abi Yuid 
said, Because my companion does not travel and | = 
staying with him. The questioner opposed him by meas 
of an analogy, saying, Ablution with still water is disliked 
Abi Yazid responded, They did not see any fault with x: 
Water; its water is clean and its dead things x 
permissible!** Then [Abii Yazid] said,You may see th 
Tivers flowing with droning and murmuring unnl the 
approach the sea. When they mix with it their murmuring 
and turbulence subsides, and the sea water does not noc 
them, neither does an increase appear in it , nor would: 
decrease appear in it if they were to leave it 

4 “Umar b. Ahmad related to me that ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad 
related to him that Ahmad b. Muhammad related to him 
that “Uthm4an related to him on the authority of Abi 
Missi, saying that Aba Yazid said, I did not cease (lam az 
for thirty years, whenever I wished to menuon (adhku 
God, to rinse and wash my tongue, deeming him too high 
(ijldlan li-'lah) to mention him. 

5, “Uthman b. Muhammad al-“Uthmini related to me tha 
Abii "Il-Hasan al-Razi said that he heard Yisuf b. d- 
Husayn say that he heard Yahya b. Mu ‘adh say that he 

heard Aba Yazid al-Bastimi say, I did not cease (lam azal 
to wander in the field of unity (maydan al-tawhid) uncl! 
departed to the enclosure of unicity (ddr al-tafrid). Then! 
did not cease (lam azal) to wander inside the realm of 
unicity unul IT departed to everlastingness (daymiimiyyy), 
and I drank from his cup such a drink that, thanks to is 
memory (min dhikrih), 1 will certainly not thirst ever 


again. 
5b Yiisuf said, I used to hear this speech in different words 
from Dhé ’l-Nin, there being an addition to it; Dhii '- 
Nan would not utter it except when excited (nashdt) and 
overwhelmed by his state (ghalabat haluh ‘alayh). He used 
to say that, and follow it with, Yours is the glory and 
beauty, yours is the perfection. Glory be to you, glory be 
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to you. May the tongues of praises and the mouths of 
glorification venerate you. You, you, eternal, eternal. His 
love for me is eternal. 
6. Aba “l-Fadl Ahmad b. Abi “Imran related to me that Misa 
related to him that Mansi b. ‘Abdullah related to him, 
saying that he heard Abii “Imran Misi b. “Isa say that he 
heard his father say that Abii Yazid said, I was absent from 
God for thirty years. My absence from him was [a result 
of] my mentioning him, for when I refrained from it I 
found him in every state, until it was as if he was me (hatta 
ka-annah ana). 
(H, X, 34.18-35.17) 


The above passage can be divided into six discrete segments, as 
shown. Segments 2 and 3 are the only ones without an isnad, being 
introduced by gala wa- and wa-, respectively. These juxtaposed 
segments also appear to have a thematic association with each 
other; the utterance attributed to Abii Yazid in Segment 2 implies 
that refraining from the activity of mentioning God (dhikr) had 
overcome absence from him, whilst the utterance in Segment 3 
asserts that refraining from the activity of travel is preferable with 
regards to achieving proximity to God. The thematic association 
between the two utterances seems to have caused the use of an 
imappropriate pronoun at the beginning of Segment 3 (Iv instead of 
lah); it is most likely a scribal error due to the force of the utterance 
in Segment 2, which immediately precedes it.*> That is to say, 
Segment 3 may in fact have been interpreted as a continuation of 
the direct speech of Aba Yazid in Segment 2, and, as a 
consequence, the pronoun may have been changed (short- 
sightedly) to the first person in order to facilitate assimilation. 

Segments 2 and 6 in the above passage are close variants. Their 
wording is almost identical, the only significant difference being 
the extra phrase at the end of Segment 6 (ka-annah and, ‘as if he was 
me’), describing the perception of identity between the speaker 
(Abii Yazid) and God. There is an allusion to such an experience 
also in the allegory which forms Abi Yazid’s final response in 
Segment 3 (... and the sea water does not notice them, nor does 
there appear in it an increase, nor would there appear a decrease in 
it if they were to leave it). One might therefore have anticipated 
the juxtaposition of Segments 3 and 6, on account of this particular 
association. 
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The segments that separate Segments 3 and 6 do not appers 
do so merely by coincidence, or as a result of haphazard ordenng 
since patterns of association are also discernible between the 
Segment 4 depicts Abi Yazid as declaring his persistence (for tun 
years again) in the pious habit of washing his tongue out whenew 
he wanted to mention God's name. It is perhaps associated wa 
Segment 2 through the key-word dhikr. 

Segment 5 can be divided into two parts, the second part be 
introduced with a reference back to the first part bys 
introduction (kunt asma‘u hadhd ’l-kalam). The first pat & 
consists of an utterance attributed to Abii Yazid, describing b 
progression towards ever closer proximity to God (maydan, & 
and implying the eventual attainment of some form of umon ai 
permanence (tawhid, tafrid, daymiimiyya). He reaches a cima 
where he drinks such a drink (shurba) from ‘God's cup’ (hein 
that he will never thirst again, simply because of the memo 
(dhikr) he retains of it. This 1s clearly related to the other segmen 
in the passage which tell of a climactic experience of ume 
Segment 5a is also associated with Segment 4 by the repeated we 
of the phrase lam yazal, with which both of these segments begs 
This is unlikely to be merely a coincidence, for no other segmem 
in the entire biography begin with the same construct.” 

The above analysis demonstrates themauc and key-word/phne 
associations between juxtaposed segments, with or without inis 
Each segment qualifies by association, in some measure, to & 
included in its position, suggesting that their juxtaposition w mt 
coincidental. However, in comparison, Segments 2, 3 and 6 are the 
most closely related. The first two of these are juxtaposed, and seem 
to have been considered as a continuous segment by at least om 
scribe. However, Segment 6 is separated from them by two segment 
which themselves are not unrelated to their neighbour. Th 
separanion may be due to the interpolation of these segments (4 wi 
5), which are also, albeit to a lesser degree, associated with Segment 
2 and 3, as well as with each other. It may also be the case that the 
two variants (Segments 2 and 6) were added to the text at differ 
times, the mterpolator of the later one to be added, being etths 
unaware, or unconcerned, that a variant had already been included 
In any case, this representative passage seems to have been produce! 
by layers of entries of segments, rather than a static compilati! 
prepared at one time by a single individual. In this way, it correspon 
to the ‘mulu-layered’ organisational framework of the Hilya 
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The inclusion of Segment 5b, which informs of the existence of 
a variant of Segment 5a, but attributed to Dhii "l-Nan, is worthy of 
consideration. It seems to function not merely to inform of a 
variant, but also thereby to provide support for the validity of the 
utterance attributed to Abii Yazid, by attributing a variant of it to a 
more authoritative individual, The provision of this kind of 
corroboration occurs once again in his biography (in the hadith 
transmission).*’ However, other segments that appear equally, if 
not more, in need of this kind of corroboration also are included in 
the biography without any such corroboration.** This is perhaps 
yet another indication of inconsistency in the compilation, 
reinforcing the impression of it as a product of ‘many hands’. 


Iv 


The passage from the biography of Abii Yazid which is presented 
above, at the beginning of Section III, includes two variants of the 
same utterance (Segments 2 and 6), both of which are attributed to 
Aba Yazid, as well as a a variant of a different utterance which is 
attributed to Dhii "I-Niin (Segment 5b).°” The biography of 
Junayd also contains a number of such variants, and they can be 
identified amongst its narrative segments as well as its utterance 
segments. 

The passage presented above in Section III contains examples of 
the two main categories into which all the segments in the body of 
the biography of Abii Yazid can be classified: utterances (Segments 
2, 4, 5, 6) and narratives (Segments 1, 3).*' These are the same two 
categories of segments that are offered in the corresponding 
biography of Sulamf’s Tabagat. The biography of Junayd, on the 
other hand, contains additional categories of segments, such as 
epistolary and verse segments.*? 

Amongst the utterances attributed to Junayd in the Hilya are 
three examples of a form of utterance that is not represented at all 
in its earlier counterpart, namely ‘lengthy prayers’.*> Whilst the 
latter differ from the short prayers found in Sulami’s Tabagar 
because of their length (20-71 lines), they consist of a series of the 
same forms of exclamations in praise of God and appeals to God 
for help (e.g. Mahi laysa fi ufugq samawatik wa-la fi qarar ardik fi fushat 
agalimihd man yuhibb an yahmada ghayrak ... ‘God, there is not in 
the horizon of your heavens, nor on the firmness of your earth, in 
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the vastness of its climes, anyone who wants to praise somethin m 
other than you ...).* The lengthy prayers in this biography » 
each introduced as having been recited aloud by Junayd (sam‘iy 
Junayd b. Muhammad yagiil wa-huwa yad i bi-hadhd 'I-du‘a’\* 1p og 
case, a man comes to him to complain about depression, «, 
response to which Junayd teaches him the prayer (fa-ja’ah raul §. 
shaka ilayh al-dayq fa-allamah wa-gala qul..).%° This comms 
suggests an explanation for the recording and preservation ¢ 
prayers such as these; the prayers attributed to an illustrious Sui 
like Junayd, may have been recorded in writing, memonised a 
used in one’s own personal worship. This factor could also hae 
influenced the development of lengthy, elaborate and poex 
prayers. 

Fifteen of the segments in the body of the biography of Jun 
are epistolary.*’ They possess the same characteristics as the soe 
example of this category presented in Sulami’s biography « 
Junayd, which, in fact, is also amongst those included here in te 
Hilya;* they are made up of rhyming balanced clauses, and tha 
offer advice and instruction. Since their average length 1s twenty. 
five lines, when combined they account for almost half of the tu 
length of the biography.*’ Three of them are juxtaposed, covengg 
a total of approximately 100 lines between them.” Th 
conspicuous series of segments suggests that juxtaposition accor: 
ing to segment-category may have been a further organs 

principle that was applied during the development of the tex 
(They may also have been stored or transmitted together befor 
compilation, despite their conflicting isndds). 

Fourteen of the segments in this biography are narrates 
Included amongst them are autobiographical narratives abow 
encounters between Junayd and each of his named teacher 
namely Harith al-Muhisibi and Sari ‘I-Saqati.*' They oie 
descriptions of contrasting student-teacher relationships. In th 
first of the two juxtaposed narratives, which form the followin 
continuous passage, Junayd is depicted favourably in relation t 

Saqati, who was also his maternal uncle: 


1 Ja‘far b. Muhammad informed us in something that he 
wrote” and Muhammad b. Ibrahim related to me, saying 
that he heard Aba “I-Qasim al-Junayd b. Muhammad say 
One day I entered before Sari ‘I-Sagati and saw that he was 
unsettled. I said, Shaykh, I see you are unsettled. He said 
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Just now there was a knock on my door and I said, Enter. 
A youth (shabb), who looked like he was about the right 
age for discipleship, entered before me and asked me about 
the meaning of tawba (repentance), so I informed him. He 
then asked me about the condition of tawba so I told him. 
Then he said, That is the meaning of tawba and this is its 
condition, so what is its essence (haqiga)? 1 said, The 
essence of repentance for you is that you do not forget the 
reason for repentance. He said, It is not like that for us. So 
1 asked him, What is the essence of repentance for you 
then? He said, The essence of repentance is that you do 
not remember the reason for repentance. I am now 
contemplating his words. Junayd said, 1 then responded, 
How beautiful are his words! Then [Saqati] said to me, 
Junayd, what is the meaning of this? I said, Teacher 
(ustadh), if 1 am with you in the state of harshness (hal al- 
jafa’) and you transfer me from that state to the state of 
purity (hal al-safa’) then my remembrance of harshness 
whilst being in this state of purity would be negligence. 
2 I entered before him on another day (yawman akhir) and 
saw him unsettled, so I said, Shaykh, I notice that you are 
anxious. He said, Yesterday | was in the main mosque 
(jami*) when a youth (shabb) stopped before me and said to 
me, Shaykh the slave does know that God has accepted 
him! I said, He does not know. He said, Oh yes he does. 
And he said once again, Oh yes he does. I said to him, 
How does he know? He said, If 1 see that God has held me 
back from every act of disobedience (ma‘siya) and made 


me conform to every act of obedience (fd‘a), then I know 
that God has accepted me. 


(H, X, 274, 9-15) 

The two similar narratives, which form the above passage, are 
linked together by the phrase ‘on another day’ (yawman dkhir). 
They are therefore not presented as discrete segments, although 
they appear to be variants of each other, but rather as a continuous 
narration by Junayd. The first narrative (1) serves to depict Junayd 
as a precocious student who appreciates and explains cleverly the 
wisdom of the youth (shabb)* to his own teacher (shaykh, ustadh), 
Sagati. The reader may anticipate a similar evaluation of the answer 
of the youth by Junayd in the second narrative, but none is given. 
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The latter does not therefore function to attribute directly » 
positive qualities to Junayd himself. However, it again descr. 
Sagati as being outsmarted by a youth, and the juxtaposne 
influences the reader to associate Junayd once again with the ling 
in preference to his own teacher. These narratives therefore depo 
Junayd as being wiser than Saqati by means of the third charactery 
the shabb, thereby conveniently avoiding any suggestion of confy 
between the pair themselves. 

It may be the case that the narratives in the above passage « 
polemical in origin, with the aim of denigrating Saqati, for he des 
not himself recognise the wisdom of the youth in either of then 
In view of that, it is perhaps no coincidence that Muhisbi; 
portrayed positively in all of the segments about him in ty 
biography. 

The following pair of autobiographical narratives about Jun? 


encounters with Harith al-Muhasibi parallel in a number of way 


the above pair involving Saqati: 


1 1 heard Aba "-Hasan Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Migam 
say that he heard Abii Bakr al-Khawwas say that he heard 
al-Junayd b. Muhammad say, Al-Harith b. Asad d- 
Muhisibi used to come to our house and say, Come out 
for a stroll with me. I would say to him, You [want to] take 
me away from my seclusion and security against my carnal 
soul (nafs) to the streets, the realm of wretchedness and 
lustful sights! He would say, Come out with me and dont 
be scared! So | would go out with him, and it would be as 
if the street were empty of everything — we would not see 
anything to dislike! 


(H, X, 255.18-22 


2 I used to say often to Harith, [What about] my seclusion 
and my intimacy? You [want to] take me out to the 
vileness of the vision of the people and the streets! He 
would say to me, How often will you say, [What about] 
my intimacy and my seclusion ? If half of mankind were to 
approach me I would not find any intimacy with them, 
and if the other half kept away from me I would not feel 
lonely because of their distance! 


(H, X, 255.25-2563 
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The above variants are both narrated autobiographically, and in the 

past continuous tense; these encounters are being related as 

habitual occurrences, rather than specific events. They are 

separated from each other by only one intervening segment, 

which itself is also an autobiographical narrative in the past 
continuous tense about Junayd’s experiences with Muhasibi.>* This 
suggests that they were juxtaposed because all three are segments of 
the same type. 

In both of the above variants Junayd describes his complaints to 
Muhasibi for urging him out of his seclusion. In Variant 1, Junayd 
discovers the correctness of Muhasibi’s approach by experiencing 
(perhaps miraculously) that his fear of distraction by the 
‘wretchedness and lustfiul sights’ (afat, mui’yat al-shahawat) was 
unwarranted, whilst in Variant 2, Muhisibi rebukes him for his 
fear, declaring that he himself is not affected by exposure to 
mankind. They both function to demonstrate the latter’s superior 
wisdom, and are therefore perhaps unlikely selections for the 
biography of Junayd, who is portrayed as someone with still a lot 
to learn.’ Their portrayal of Muhisibi in relation to Junayd 
contrasts sharply with the aforementioned autobiographical 
narratives about Junayd’s encounters with Saqati, his other named 
teacher. Both pairs of segments may be part of the same polemical 
effort to promote the authority of Muhasibi. 

The other narrative segments in the biography of Junayd 
include the following two variant segments, which each narrate an 
encounter with Abii Bakr al-Shibli, who is often listed as one of 
Junayd’s students:*° 


1 Ja‘far informed us and “Uthman also told me about it, 
saying, | was walking with Junayd when Shibli met him 
and said to him, Ab&i "I-Qiasim, what do you have to say 
about someone for whom God (al-haqq) suffices as 
attribute (na‘t), knowledge (“ilm) and existence (wujid)? 
He responded, Abii Bakr, divinity is lofty and lordship is 
mighty; there are a thousand levels between the eminent 
of the generation and you, at the first level of which one’s 
identity disappears. 

(H, X, 267.4-7) 


2 He said, Shibli stopped before {Junayd] and said, What do 
you have to say, Abi ‘l-Qisim, about someone whose 
existence (wujid) is a truth (hagiqga), and not [merely] in 
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theory (‘ilman) ? He responded, Aba Bakr, between te 
eminent people and you are seventy steps, the lowes ¢ 
which ts that you forget yourself. 

(H, X. 270.132 


Each of these variants describes Shibli confronting Junayd wa; 
question which is implicitly boastful. He 1s rebuffed by the Liners 
both cases. The questions posed by Shibli in the two varum 2 
ee san (ya Aba 'l-Qastm ma tagil fine 

wupiid.. hagq/hagiga.. “ilm). The rebuttals are even more dk 
vate Is probably not merely a coincidence, but rather on accom 
of a shared history. 

Narratives of this type describing encounters between two Sa 
one of whom is boastful whilst the other rebuffs his claims, ae tr 
from uncommon. Even the biography of Abi Yazid contam« 
example (presented below), despite the fact that his om 
biographical tradition itself contains numerous examples of & 
own boasts. 


I heard Muhammad b. al-Husayn say that he heard Mansir 
say that he heard Abii Ya‘qib al-Nahrajiiri say that he heard 
‘Ali b. “Ubayd al-Sahmdani say that Yahya b. Mu‘adh wrote 
to Abii Yazid, I became intoxicated (sakartu) by the volume 
that I drank from the cup of his love (ka’s mahabbatih). Abu 
Yazid wrote to him in his reply, You became intoxicated and 
what you drank were mere drops! [Meanwhile] someone els 
(ghayri)” has drunk the oceans of the heavens and the earth 
and his thirst has still not been quenched; his tongue s 
hanging down from thirst and he is asking, Is there any more? 

(H, X, 40.10-14 


Although this narrative may differ ostensibly from the varus’ 
describing encounters between Junayd and Shibli, it is actuily 
parallel to them; they each describe the subject of the biographt 
(Abi Yazid / Junayd) as responding dismissively to the boasts 0 
another Sufi (Ibn Mu‘adh / Shibli), by suggesting that the latter hs 
not reached the high level that he claims. They appear to be 
anecdotal topoi, with the function of affirming the discern 
authority of their subjects.* In other words, our examples functio" 
to attribute to Abi Yazid and Junayd respectively, the knowledg: 
that is required for discrimination between genuine experience 
and the claims of pretenders. 
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There are two narratives in the biography of Junayd, each of 
which deseribes the manner of his death. They give alternative 
accounts, even though both are presented as eye-witmess reports. 


1 I heard Muhammad b. al-Husayn say that he heard Aba 
‘Abdullah al-Darimi say that he heard Abi Bakr al—‘Atawi 
say, | was with Junayd when he died; he recited the whole 
of the Qur'an, then, starting from Sirat al-Bagara, he 
recited seventy verses and died. 

(H, X, 264.1—3) 


2 I heard “Abd al-Mun‘im b. “Umar say that he heard Aba 
Sad b. al-A‘rabi say that he heard Abii Bakr al-‘Attir say, I 
was present with Junayd, Aba ‘I-Qisim, on his death, 
amongst a group of our companions. He said, [Junayd] 
was praying whilst sitting and he would bend his legs 
when he wanted to prostrate himself. He continued like 
this until the life went out of them. It became difficult for 
him to move his legs, so he stretched them out . One of 
his friends amongst those who were present at that time - 
he was called ‘al-Bassimi’ - saw him [in that condition]. 
Abi ‘I-Qisim’s legs had swollen, so he asked, Abi ‘I- 
Qisim, what is this? He replied, These are God’s blessings, 
God is the greatest. When he completed his prayer, Abi 
Muhammad Jurayri said to him, Aba ’I-Qisim, if only you 
would lie down. So he responded, Abi Muhammad, this 
is the time of God’s kindness. God is the greatest.*” That 
remained his state until he died. 

(H, X, 281.11-18) 


These different accounts of the same event underline the hazards in 
using biographical segments as sources for historical events. 
Although it is known in this case that the event in question (the 
death of Junayd) must have happened in some fashion, and both of 
the segments that report it seem plausible, there is no reason to 
accept one over the other. However, at the same time, it is apparent 
that both versions have the same function, namely the attribution of 
a pious death to Junayd. This is perhaps where their significance 
lies: their function, rather than their historicity. Neither of them 
can be accepted as a historical account, but each of them serves to 
attribute a pious death to Junayd. who is portrayed as persevering 
with acts of worship until the final moments of his life. 
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Version 2, quoted above, which is appropriately the fj 

segment of the body before the hadith transmission, 1s my 
complex than its rival account. Whereas Version 1 is a brief repo, 
of a pious death, after reciting the Qur'an, Version 2, by offer 
details about Junayd’s swollen legs, emphasises his persistence » 
pious worship, despite the obstacles one might expect on the brink 
of death. It also names three people present when Junayd diet 
Abi Bakr al-‘Attar (the narrator), ‘al-Bassimi’ and Jurayri. Onl 
the latter, Jurayri, is remembered in other sources as a doe 
associate of Junayd; he is in fact described as Junayd’s successor* 
To my knowledge, the only individual with a name similar to’ 
Bassami’, who is associated with Junayd in tradition, is actu) 
Abii Yazid. Could it be a misspelling of his isha? Abi Yuit 
however, is associated with Junayd only by virtue of the later 
commentaries on his utterances,®’ and, in any case, he 1s behevi 
to have died at least twenty-six years before him. Could tk 
provision of this name perhaps be an error then, made in te 
attempt to name individuals associated with Junayd as bemg 
witnesses to his death? The closest J have found to an ‘Abii Bakrd- 
“Atar’ who is associated with Junayd is the narrator of our Version 
1 [of his death], ‘Abi Bakr al-“Atawi’. Could it be that someone 
with such a name was commonly remembered as having bees 
present at Junayd’s death, thus generating the inclusion of thes 
names in each narrative’s account? 

The Hilya has long been regarded by historians as a rich soune 

of narratives, since it usually contains a far greater quantity for cath 
biography than other contemporary works, not to mention tk 
fact that it contains many biographies that are simply not found 
elsewhere before the eleventh century. However, rather thin 
assuming that it can serve as a source of neutral data for historic 
reconstruction, it is worthwhile to take advantage of the length 0 
the work to observe such factors as the frequency of variants and 
anecdotal topoi, as well as the logistical problems posed by th 
existence of competing accounts of the same event. It would & 
short-sighted to assume that the contents of these biographit 
constitute an accurate reflection of historical reality, and, mor 
significantly, it would encourage a superficial interpretation 0 
biographical works, one which would fail to do justice to the 
dynamic traditions that produced them. 
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The introductions of the biographies of Aba Yazid and Junayd are 
typical of such introductions in the Hilya. The former is presented 
below as a representative example: 

The shaykh and hafiz, Aba Nu‘aym, Pag God have mercy 


upon him, said (gala ‘I-shaykh al-hafiz . . .), Amongst them is 
the lone roamer, the solitary andere (ta th wahid, ha’im 
fartd), al-Bastami Aba Yazid. He roamed and withdrew, he 
wandered and then returned. He withdrew beyond the limits 
(mahdadat) to the originator of perceptibles (mahsiisat) and 
non-existents (ma‘diimat). He separated himself from crea~ 
tion. He was consistent with the truth. He was helped by 
secret retreats, and reinforced by the mastering of piety. His 
allusions are plain and his expressions hidden; to those who 
understand them they give security, to those who reject them 
they are a temptation (isharatuh ha’ina wa-‘ibaratuh kamina li- 
“arifthim damina wa-li-munkirthim fatina). 
(H, X, 33.20—34.1) 


This introduction is presented under the rubric gala ’'l-shaykh, in 
common with the other statements that have a demarcating 
function throughout the ten-volume work. It provides a 
characterisation of Abii Yazid in rhyming prose (saj‘), and it 
contrasts with its counterpart in Sulami’s Tabagat al-Siifiyya, by 
offering no ‘factual’ details, such as the full name, origins and date 
of death of the subject. The introduction corresponds with much 
of the contents of the body of the biography which follows it, by 
acknowledging that utterances attributed to Abi Yazid are 
controversial, and it defends these utterances implicitly, by 
contrasting the judgement of ‘those who reject them’ (munkirithd) 
with ‘those who understand them’ (‘drifitha), thus implying that the 
rejectors fail to understand them. 

The introduction of the biography of Junayd similarly refers to 
its subject in saj', and in a way that corresponds to impressions 
given by the segments in the body of the biography. For instance, it 
begins with the following balanced rhyming clauses: al-murabbd bi- 
funiin al-“ilm, al-mu’ayyad bi-uyin al-hilm (trained in the range of 
sciences, supported by the gems of gentle persuasion). ® The 
epistles, verse and lengthy prayers, in particular, offer an image of 
Junayd which conforms to these characteristics.* 
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As already mentioned, in the Hilya the hadith transmisicg 
normally presented at the end of a biography, that is, after its ms 
body. The hadith transmission of the biography of Abi Yui, 
tepresentative of this convention.®> However, an alter 
transmission of the same hadith (without the inclusion of Ay 
Yazid in its isndd) is also presented here. Perhaps Abi Yuii 
controversial reputation, and especially the view of ‘those we 


oppose him’, meant that the hadith transmission requir 
corroboration of this kind. The unusual presentation of a 
alternative isnad, one without Abi Yazid, would therefore functn 
in the same way as the aforementioned variant of a controvern 
utterance which is attributed to the more authoritative Dhi | 


Nan. 


The hadith transmission in the biography of Abi Yuils 
preceded by the following statement attributed to Abi Nu'an 


which serves as a demarcator between it and the preceding bod) 
the biography: 


The shaykh said (gala ‘I-shaykh .. .), We restricted ourselves 
to this amount of his words because of the deep allusion 
(isharat “amiga) they contain, whose depths no-one reaches 
except one who has dived into his sea, has drunk from the 
pure waves of his breast, and understood the utterances of hi 
soul, which are produced and spread from his intoxication 
(sukr). As for hadith transmission (riwdya) from him . 

(H, X, 41.6-8 


Main body/hadith transmission demarcators such as the os 
presented above are seldom given, but when they are, they oftes 
suggest that the amount of material included in the body of tk 
biography has been deliberately restricted; this is not pecular® 
the biography of Abi Yazid.*? Whereas this example consis 0 
comments solely about the (preceding) body of the biography 
other such demarcators remark also about the subsequent hadi 
transmission. For instance, the one in the biography of Jun 
describes him as having mastered jurisprudence (ahkama ‘ali ‘ 
sharia), whilst also adding that his engagement in fulfilling ‘tk 
truths’ of transmissions prevented him from transmitting mas\ 
himself (wa-kana 'I-giyam bi-haga’ig al-athdr yadfa‘uh ‘an al-riwip 
wa-’l-dthar).* 
The above demarcator in the biography of Abi Yazid ’ 
particularly significant because of its claim that his utterances a 
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generated ultimately by his intoxication (sukr). A similar explana- 
tion presented in the body of this very same biography has been 
discussed already. In that instance it is offered about Dhi *1-Nin, 
who utters a variant of the same (controversial) claim about a 
mystical experience as Abii Yazid, but only when overwhelmed by 
ecstasy. The only other instance where intoxication (sukr) is 
mentioned in this biography is in the segment about written 
correspondence between Abii Yazid and Yahya b. Mu‘adh.’° 
Again, it is not Abii Yazid who is described as being intoxicated 
there, but, on the contrary, he rebukes Ibn Mu‘adh dismissively for 
becoming intoxicated too easily, and imagining that he has reached 
lofty heights. Since the attribution of intoxication to Abii Yazid in 
the main body/hadith transmission demarcator conflicts with the 
references to intoxication that are found in the actual body of his 
biography, its role is perhaps not so much to summarise accurately 
his depiction provided there, but rather to offer a general excuse 
for the controversial utterances attributed to him — one which 
reflects the association of his name with mystical intoxication at the 


time of the later redaction of the Hilya when such demarcators 
were applied. 


VI 


In Section II of this chapter, it was observed that the gala ’Il-shaykh 
demarcatory statements in the form of ‘group introductions’ 
represent a late redaction of the text, rather than its original plan. 
It was also suggested that the text appears to have grown with 
interpolation even after this particular redaction. Further support for 
this interpretation can be found in the overall structure of the 
biography of Junayd, for its hadith transmission (which has already 
been noted above as being introduced by a gala ’I-shaykh statement) 
does not mark the end as one would expect. Instead, it is followed 
by further segments of material, which form a resumption of the 
main body.”! Six segments in total are included in this resumption, 
each of which is provided with an isndd. Their isndds name, in total, 
three different immediate sources, and they include three different 
categories of segments, in the following order: 


1) lengthy prayer - 2) lengthy prayer - 3) epistle - 4) verse - 
5) verse - 6) lengthy prayer 
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Lengthy prayers represent the only category which 1s fous! 
exclusively here in the resumption of the main body of tk 
biography of Junayd, for several further examples of epistolic ni 
verse segments are included before the hadith transmission. Whik 
it may be possible that the lengthy prayers were grouped 
intentionally after the hadith transmission, as a form of appendi, 
this would be inconsistent in the wider context of the Hilya, ands 
would still fall short of explaining why the remaining thre 
segments should have been placed apart from the other example 
of their categories present in the main body of the biography 
The fact that the final segment of the main body before the 
hadith transmission is an account of Junayd’s death only underlins 
that it once signalled its conclusion.”? The provision of 1 
resumption of the body of the biography, consisting of segmess 
which are wholly appropriate for inclusion in the main body of the 
biography, therefore suggests that they were added after an inmi 
redaction. The body of the biography may have become w 
familiar, and therefore closed to further interpolation, so that new 
segments could only be added after the hadith transmission, rather 
than at an appropriate point within the body. Alternatively, they 
may have been tagged on at the end simply due to a lack of 
consideration for the regular format of biographies in the Hiljs 
A similar observation is made by David Daube in the study 
Roman and Biblical codes of law.’* He points out that the order of 
rules in such codes often appears to be ‘illogical’. Whereas one 
would anticipate new rules to be inserted into a code in accordance 
with their contents, between the old provisions, it is often the ca 
that they are added on at the end. He argues that this is probably due 
to the fact that the code to which they were added had become to 
well established. It could no longer be altered internally so there wa 
no option but to add the new rules at the end. Whereas a biography 
is admittedly a very different context to a code of law, it may still be 
the case that the segments found after the hadith transmission of the 
biography of Junayd (including the three examples of length 
prayers) were positioned there for similar reasons. Although ont 
would expect to find these segments in the main body of the 
biography, before the hadith transmission, if they are not included 
there this may be because it had already reached a fixed form 
concluding appropriately with a narrative about the subject's death 
It had (eventually) become too well recognised to be tampered with: 
further segments thus accumulated as an appendix. 
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All of the isnads that are provided in the biography of Abia: Yazid 
and nearly three quarters of those in the biography of Junayd, 
suggest that segments were obtained through oral transmission (e.g. 
haddathana, sami‘tu ... yagi). Such isnads in themselves offer few 
clues regarding the Sitz im leben in which this oral transmission 
took place. 

However, the narratives found in the two biographies offer some 
descriptions of the contexts in which oral transmission could have 
taken place. They describe situations that were at least familiar and 
credible to the producers of the material, and were perhaps even 
projected back to the lifetimes of Abii Yazid and Junayd respectively. 
For instance, the passage presented above in Section III of this 
chapter describes a group of people (qawm) sitting around ( jalasa ila) 
Abii Yazid, while he hangs his head down for some time, before 
raising it to them to say, “While you have been sitting down before 
me, here I have been, roaming my thoughts, looking for a rotten 
grain which you can bear, to extract for you, but I did not find 
{anything]’.”* The context which is described (albeit as a means of 
portraying Abii Yazid’s superiority and disdain) is that of a teaching 
arele, in which segments (even ‘rotten grains’) are transmitted. 

Most of the isnads which suggest written modes of transmission 
identify the source as ‘something written’?> by Ja‘far b. 
Muhammad al-Khuldi (d.348/959).”° There are three formulae 
in total by which isndds indicate this: 


1 akhbarand fi-ma kataba ilayya 

‘He informed me in something that he wrote to me’”’ 
2 kataba ilayya ... gala 

‘He wrote to me, saying that..." 
3 akhbarant fi kitabih 


‘He informed me in something that he wrote” 


% 


It is not clear whether these formulae are being employed to 
indicate alternative modes of written transmission, or a single 
mode. The first two formulae appear to refer to written 
correspondence from Khuldi (presumably to Aba: Nu‘aym), but, 
according to the traditional dates, Abii Nu‘aym would have been 
only twelve years old when Khuldi died.” In that case, what would 
be the purpose in claiming this? One possible explanation is that 
the status of written correspondence would have had the effect of 
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boosting the authority of the material, since it would indice; 
direct and personal form of written transmission. 

There are several segments in the biographies that have be: 
examined which describe, within their matns,written correspo. 
dence between Sufis. For instance, in one of the namie 
presented above, Yahya b. Mu‘adh writes to Abii Yazid to box 
about his intoxication, only to receive a dismissive written reph' 
Similarly, Ahmad b. Harb sends, along with a prayer-mat, a wnt 
request for Abi Yazid to pray on it at might (wajjaha ilayh hase 
wa-kataba ma‘ah ilayh, Sil ‘alayh bi-'l-layl); Aba Yazid return: 
dismissive written response: fa-kataba Abi Yazid ilayh, Inni jams’ 
“tbadat ahl al-samawat wa-’l-ardin al-sab‘a fa-ja‘altuha fi mikhadde we 
wada‘tuhd tahta khaddi (I have gathered the acts of worshup of the 
people of the heavens and the seven climes, and I have put thems 
a pillow, and placed it under my cheek (i.e. to sleep on)!’ 
Written correspondence is thus another recurrent motf in the 
mains of segments. Although the descriptions are perhaps retto- 
jections, they probably reflect the actual practice, at least by tk 
time of the compilation of the text. 

The last of the three formulae presented above (akhbarani f 
kitabih) is the most problematic because, taken at face value, bié 
may refer, as well as to written correspondence, to a literary work 
of some form. However, there is no extant book ascribed © 
Khuldi, and even the Sufi biographical tradition itself has no 
ascribed books to him.*? The biography of Khuldi in the tenth 
volume of the Hilya itself states that he wrote down segments 
(kataba 'l-athar). Sulami’s Tabagat also contains a biography of 
Khuldi, which states that he was ‘the authority to refer © 

regarding the sciences of the Sufis, their books, the segments about 
them and their biographies’ (wa-kana 'I-marja‘ ilayh fi ‘ulitm al-qawe 
wa-kutubihim wa-hikaydtihim wa-siyarihim)."> Significantly, ths 
comment mentions the books of the (other) Sufis without 
suggesting that Khuldi wrote any himself. 

If it is unlikely then that the formula akhbarana fi kitabih is 
reference to a written work composed by Khuldi, it may instead be 
a reference to written segments, perhaps in the form of 3 
notebook. (Our evidence for the existence of such a source is, aftet 
all, precisely written segments). Two further isndds in the 
biography of Junayd appear to refer to sources of the latter kind, 
although without reference to Khuldi.“ The more elaborate of 
these is presented below: 
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I recited to (qara’tu “al@) Aba "l-Husayn Muhammad b. “Ali b. 
Habish al-Nagid al-Sifi, a companion of Abii ’Il-‘Abbas b. 
‘At’, in Baghdad in the year 359 from something written by 
him (kitab), and he acknowledged it [as being his own] (fa- 
agarra bik). 1 said that I heard Abi *l-Qiasim al-Junayd b. 
Muhammad say - . . 


(H, X, 2564-6) 


The above account of an elaborate form of transmission concurs 
with Calder’s observation of qira’a in third century legal texts.*” 
This particular example suggests that Aba: Nu‘aym recited to Ibn 
Habish from a copy of something the latter had written, and, in 
response, he confirmed that it was indeed his work. The specific 
dewils concerning the time and location of this transmission 
function to dispel any doubts over its authenticity. The kitabs, or 
‘writings’, ascribed to renowned transmitters such as Khuldi may 
have consisted of written segments (hikayaf) transmitted by means 
of gird'a in a similar fashion. 
The following narrative segment in the biography of Junayd 

offers a vivid description of the process of the production of 
written segments from a teaching session: 


And whenever I came across [Muhisibi] in the place where 
he would sit (al-makan alladhi yajlis fih), he would say to me, 
Ask me something! I would tell him, I do not have a single 
question to ask you. He would then say, Ask me about 
anything that comes to your mind! Questions would then 
rain down upon me and | would ask him about them. He 
would answer them for me on the spot, and then go to his 
house and put them into writing. 

(H, X, 255.18-256.3) 


This narrative alludes to a situation that can be inferred from the 
literary structures of the Hilya, namely the production of written 
segments by the recording of questions and answers from a 
teaching session. This particular description is remarkable in that it 
describes Muhisibi, the teacher, as the one who compiles the 
segments after himself having answered Junayd’s questions. This 
appears to be in order to emphasise the degree to which he valued 
the sessions with his precocious student. The depiction of 
Muhisibi may also function to attribute to him the authorship of 
books based on the inspiration provided by Junayd, who eventually 
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became more authoritative in tradition than his own teactier On: 
again, in contrast to the narratives involving Sagati, Mubinti, 
depicted asa wise teacher, who, in this particular narrative, hasty 
perception to foresee that Junayd would be inspired we 
worthwhile questions for him to answer.” 

To recapitulate, the isnads in our representative biographies «, 


the Hilya mostly indicate oral transmission. They suggest tha t* 


segments were produced in a teaching milieu, similar 0 & 
segments that make up the bodies of the biographies in Sula 
Tabagat. There also exists a small proportion of segments tu 
appear ostensibly to have been obtained from written sours 
namely written correspondence, and the written segmem 
belonging to the collections of other scholars. Most of thee 
sources also would appear to have originated in an oral teaching 
context. The transmitters and compilers of the Hilya seem to bie 
been participants themselves, and their own collection ¢ 
segments probably formed the bulk of the component mateni 
of the work. 

The isnads of all the segments in the Hilya are noma 
understood to represent transmission to Abi Nu‘aym, the assume! 
author of the work, However, there are indications that this can 
always be taken for granted, for Abi: Nu‘aym himself is mentioned 
in the isnads of a few segments; he is named as the immedi 
source by oral transmission of at least three segments,” and nor 
instance that I have found, he is as far removed as the secon 
transmitter (by gira’a) before the compiler.”' There is little chane 
that a namesake is being referred to in these examples because it 
full name is given, accompanied by the titles and epithets thar 
usually attributed to him (al-shaykh, al-hdfiz etc.).”? The inclusce 

of a gira’a transmission from Aba Nu‘aym suggests that he hime! 
possessed a collection of written segments that was used #1 
source, perhaps even the main source, for the Hilya. Howevt 
these examples primarily testify that at least some of the segment 
in the Hilya were compiled by his scudents (and their succeson 
Abé Nu‘aym, the individual to whom the Hilya is tradiondh 
ascribed, may have started the compilation, and even made 
most significant input towards the final product, bur nonetheles 
the Hilya, in the form in which it has survived today. was not ht 
product of his authorial control from beginning to event 
completion. ‘ 
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The final statement in the Hilya, before the concluding hamd and 
salat in praise of God and the Prophet respectively, offers a date for 
the completion of its compilation: 
The author (muallif) said, This is the last of what I dictated 
(amlaytu), on the last Friday of the month of Dhii ‘I-hijja in 


the year 422. 
(H, X, 408.18-19) 


The above statement gives the impression that the work was put 
into writing through a formal process of dictation by the author. 
The completion of the dictation is dated within the hfetime of 
Aba Nu‘aym, so he is presumably the one who is being referred to 
by the title mu’allif, even though, to my knowledge, this ttle is not 
used elsewhere in the Hilya. (Of course, it may have been used 
uniquely at this point because of the function of this closing 
statement with regards to the attribution of authorship). The 
inconsistencies and incoherencies in the form of this work suggest 
that it was not in fact under the control of a single ‘author’ in the 
manner of a dictation, neither Abi Nu‘aym nor any other 
individual. It would appear that a number of individuals 
participated in the work’s compilation, with little co-ordination 
between their efforts, and that it was completed after Abi 
Nu‘aym’s death, incorporating material that had been obtained 
from him via intermediaries. The fact that the biographies of Sufis 
from Isfahan are at the culmination of the work, would suggest that 
the actual probably shared an allegiance to the tradition 
of Sufism which was associated with Abi Nu‘aym’s grandfather 
Ibn Ma‘dan. The attribution of the Hilya to Abi Nu‘aym is 
probably due to the fact that he was the illustrious collector of 
biographical segments par excellence associated with this school 
tradition of Isfahan {as testified by his surviving works), Moreover, 
his own collection of segments perhaps constituted the starting 
point for the Hilya, as well as the main source for its final version, 
As already mentioned, the biographies of Abi Yazid and Junayd 
are amongst sixty-eight biographies in the tenth volume of the 
Hilya which to those found in Sulami’s Tabaqat al- 
Safiyya. They are typical of such biographies in that they contain 
many segments of material that are also found in that earlier work, 
However, the isnads, on the authority of which they are presented, 
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| do not acknowledge it as their source.”* Most of these isnads do ny successors’ in the Hilya (lah al-tasanif al-mashhiira wa-’ gtafi_ft bagi 
| identify Sulami as the source at all, whilst those that do invarus eitab min dhiler aletabi'tn hadhwah idh huwa hein fi ta’lif Tabagat 
indicate oral transmission (e.g. hhaddathana Muhammad b. al-Hwo al-Nussak)."" In this enfeete rae ifailure.to! ascribe written <works 
gala / samitu Muhammad b. al-Husayn yaqul).* The order ¢ to Sulami suggests that, at the time this biographical introduction 
presentation in the Hilya, in its present form, of the maternal the was entered into the text, his works were not yet known. Sulami 
also found in the Tabagat, does not suggest that the earlier wed seems to have been recognised simply as someone who mentioned 


was used systematically as a source; segments that are fi ‘the people of the canopy’ in an oral teaching context. 
The second mention of Sulami outside of the context of an 


4 

| juxtaposed in the earlier work, are often presented apart in the 

| Hilya (and vice versa), without any obvious explanation imad occurs in the following gala ’I-shaykh demarcatory group 
However, the likelihood is that this is simply a further effect ¢ introduction, which is found at the end of the biography of Aba 
the general inconsistency in the ordering of segments, and t Yazid, and immediately before a sequence of six biographies of 


fellow Khurasanians: 
The Shaykh Aba Nu‘aym said, As for ‘the suns of the East’ 
(shumis al-mashriq) and their eminent ones, Shaykh Aba ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sulami of Nishapur has taken care to mention 


probably attributable to layers of growth and interpolation in te 


biographies. 
Perhaps the most obvious indications of the use of Sulani 
Tabagat are the sequences of biographies that are juxtaposed « 


both works. For instance, the biography of Muhammad b. al-Fad Ae ; rs 2 ‘ 
as eee i them in his book, entitled Tabagat al-Sifiyya. | wished to put 
al-Balkhi is the first member of a sequence of nine juxtapowi ; 2 3 
, : ee down, in concise form, the names of a group of their famous 
biographies that have counterparts in the earlier work, the fin : 
4 members in my own book. 
three of which are juxtaposed in exactly the same order in bet 
> : " (H, X, 41.24—42.2) 
works. Moreover, the content of these biographies reveals a hew 
reliance on Sulami’s Tabagat. The biography of Balkhi, for instance This group introduction testifies to familiarity with Sulami’s 
possesses an introduction derived from that of its counterpart Tabagat al-Siifiyya, and so it has presumably been entered into the 
the earlier work instead of an introduction in saj’ which one would text after the aforementioned biographical introduction to Sulami 
normally expect in the Hilya.”® Furthermore, its hadith transms- which fails to mention that he was an author at all. The 
sion is the same one that is given in its earlier counterpart (jut se discrepancy between allusions to Sulami in the above passages 
the examples of Abii Yazid and Junayd),”’ and its body cons suggests that the redaction of the text by means of such qala ‘I- 
shaykh statements (attributed to Abi Nu‘aym) was itself a gradual 


entirely of segments derived from that work.” 


Sulami is mentioned twice in the Hilya outside of the context process, during which Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya became familiar. 


It is likely that at this stage it was used by the redactors as a source 


an isnad. In the second volume, amongst the biographies of ‘the 
people of the canopy’ (ahi al-suffa),”” there is a statement under the of material. The Hilya appears to have grown even after the 
rubric gala ’I-shaykh, in which Sulami is named as someone wh addition of material from Sulami’s Tabagat, such that, in the form 
had mentioned (dhakara) those who ‘occupied the canopy’. Tht in which it eventually reached closure, it does not immediately 
is followed by a biographical introduction to Sulami himsel suggest that the Tabagat was used systematically as a source, whilst 
describing him as someone whom the commentator (presumabh at the same time it leaves little doubt that it was relied upon heavily 
Abi Nu‘aym) had met (wa-huwa ahad man laginah). However, at one stage as a source for both segmental material (the building- 
does not ascribe any written works to Sulami. This is all the mor blocks) and (architectural) demarcatory introductions. 
surprising since, immediately after this introduction to Sulami 
Abii Said b. al-A ‘rabi is introduced as the second person who ha 
mentioned the ahi al-suffa, but, in sharp contrast, he is described 
the author of famous works. One of them, the Tabagat al-Nussik, 
even named specifically as the model for the biographies of ‘the 
67 
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I 


he surviving works ascribed to Abii Isma‘il ‘Abdullah b. 

Muhammad al-Ansari (d.481/1089) suggest that he was a 

Sufi author from Herat, who was also a Hanbalite. His nisba implies 

that his ancestors may have been amongst the Medinan ‘helpers’ 

(ansar) of the Prophet Muhammad's early followers, who are said to 
have accommodated the Meccan migrants.! 

The earliest biography of Ansari is found in Muhammad b. Abi 
Ya'la’s (d.527/1133) Tabagat al-Hanabila. Ibn Abi Ya‘la introduces 
Ansari, in his brief (15-line) biography, as ‘the leader of the 
ri 10 a lg who is known by the tide Shaykh 
a ae we al-‘ajam (the orator of the Persians) 
eminence’ 3:Hie eCopt - his knowledge, his eloquence and his 

: gives Ansari Hanbalite credentials by describing 


him as i ‘ 

ae a o opponent of Ash’arism (kana shadidan ‘ala ’! 

‘aalt i ie a student of Hanbalite authorities on hadith and 

Pe an 1 Ya'la finally attributes two distiches of verse to 

aa a ae with the statement and | 

an 
singin ae as ane as I live . . .).4 No suggestion is made in 
1Ogra F Ha 5 ari 

sha tgeete so Staphies of Hanbalites that Ansari might have 
Ibn Ya‘}; 

= Ya‘ also informs us th 
Jabir, the former of w 


Batiniyya). Dh 


tanbali ma hayaytu 


Ismailis (fa- 
relates that Ansari 


on account of his 
: : 2 
put on trial many times.® The bulk of 


The Persian Tabagat al-Siifiyya 


Dhahabi's 145-line biography of Ansari is in fact taken up wih 
presenting him as a staunch Hanbalite who would neve 
compromise his belief, even at the cost of being expelled fon 
his native Herat, and putting his life in danger;® Ansari 1s protected 
and supported by God in his encounters with opponents becaye 
of his adherence to the ‘correct’ school. These are common mo 
in biographies of Hanbalites, as well as religious scholars of othe 
affiliations, containing echoes of the biographical tradition of lp 
Hanbal himself.’ It should finally be noted that Dhahabi depi 
Ansari also as a Sufi, and ascribes both Sufi and Hanbalite works: 
him.” 

Whilst Ansari is a celebrated figure from the past for t 
Hanbalite tradition, the surviving works attributed to him sugges 
that he was primarily a Sufi. Eleven of the sixteen extant work 
ascribed to him are specifically mystical in subject matter, whi 
only two can be classified as Hanbalite.” The Tabaqat al-Sifiyy 
which is traditionally ascribed to Ansari, is the earliest work of 
Sufi tabagat genre to have been written in Persian, and it is exam 
in five manuscripts, the oldest of which states in its colophon tht 
it was copied in 771/1335, nearly 250 years after the death of te 
assumed author. Much of the text is written in an archaic form ¢ 

Persian that W. Ivanow has identified as the local dialect in {lth 
12th century South Eastern Khurasan.'” 


Il 


The Persian Tabagat al-Safiyya’’ contains over two hundred 
biographies in an overall chronological arrangement. On fis 
impression, the order of biographies may seem to follow the 
generation system of Sulami’s work. However, a closer exar 
tion reveals the influence of competing methods of arran 
to an even greater degree than has been observed already in 
Hilyat al-awliya’. Most of the biographies appear to be arranged 
according to two different principles, namely, according 
generation, and according to the name of the subject 
The former of these predominant methods is comparable to wt 
is observed in Sulami's Tabagdt al-Sifiyya, where biographies x 
grouped together into generation sections.'? The Persian Tab 
Siifiyya includes six generation sections, the first five of which 
correspond approximately (in time-span) to those structured bs 


i 
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Sulami. Each generation section, apart from the first, is introduced 
by means of a heading,'® and most biographies begin by classifying 
the subject as a member of a particular generation.'* These factors 
make the generation system the most influential one in the final 
form of the work, and it is presumably on account of this system that 
it has been given the same title as Sulami’s earlier work. 

For almost all of the biographies found in Sulami’s Tabaqat al- 
Sifiyya there are corresponding ones in this work.'> These 
biographies are also usually found in the corresponding generation 
section." The Persian work also contains additional biographies in 
each of the five corresponding generation sections, as well as an 
extra ‘sixth generation’ (made up of the biographies of individuals 
who lived too late to be included by Sulami). 

It has already been observed that the order of biographies within 
the generation sections of Sulami’s work is significant, in that the 
head biographies tend to be the most important.'? A comparison 
between the corresponding generation sections of the two works 
shows a considerable discrepancy with regard to the head 
biographies. For example, in the Persian work, the second 
generation section begins with the biography of Sahl b. “Abdullah 
al-Tustari (d.283/896),'* rather than Junayd, whose biography is 
the fourteenth to be listed.'? However, in spite of this, Junayd’s 
biography is once again the longest in the second generation, and 
he also features prominently in the introduction and the appendix 
of the work. The order of biographies within generation sections 
therefore does not seem to be managed according to the same 
principles, or at least not as carefully, as in Sulami’s work.” 

It has been noted that the first generation section in Sulami’s 
Tabagat is designed to forge continuity with the time of the 

Prophet, through the three generations of ‘the pious predecessors’ 
(al-salaf al-salih). Therefore it begins with the biographies of Sufis 
from the second century, and they are linked back to ‘the pious 
predecessors’ by a specific statement in the introduction of the 
work! The most prominent difference between the first 
generation sections of the two works is the inclusion, at the start 
of the Persian Tabagat, of the biography of Aba Hashim al-Safi, 
who is not mentioned at all by Sulami. Aba Hashim is said to have 
been the first person to be called ‘Sufi’ (awwal kasst ki ‘i-ra Sift 
gufiand Bii Hashim Sift tdh).*? This is the implicit reason why his 
biography is the first to be listed. In addition to a few segments 
about Abi Hashim, it includes a myth about ‘the first khaniqah’ 
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(Sufi lodge) to have been built, which is not related at all 194, 
life-story of Aba Hashim.” Segments about ‘firsts’ (up) 
therefore appear to have been attracted to the beginning of ty 
work. 

The second most prominent principle for the arrangement ¢ 
biographies in the Persian Tabagat is name classification. fy 
example, the following groups of juxtaposed biographies whe 
combined account for more than a fifth of the whole work 


e ten juxtaposed biographies about subjects who have in comm: 
the kunya Aba °I-‘Abbas/ Ba’l-‘Abbas. 
(TABA, 294-312 


e nine juxtaposed biographies about subjects who have « 
common the kunya Aba Bakr/ Ba Bakr. 
(TABA, 423-49 


e seven juxtaposed biographies about subjects who hav « 
common the kunya AbG Ya‘qab/ Ba Ya‘qab. 
(TABA, 275-28 


e seven juxtaposed biographies about subjects who have « 
common the kunya Aba Ja‘far/ Ba Ja‘far. 
(TABA, 345-33 


e six juxtaposed biographies about subjects who have in comme 
the kunya Aba Bakr. 
(TABA, 390-38 


e five juxtaposed biographies about subjects whose names thyme 
(Samnin, Zahran, ‘Ardn, Maymin and Sa‘din Majnin). 
(TABA, 225-25 


This method of arrangement appears, for the most part, 0 
harmony with the generation principle. The two groups ¢ 
juxtaposed biographies about subjects with the kunya Abi Bak 
for instance, occur in separate generation sections, suggesting thi! 
they were deliberately separated for this specific reason. 
However, there are a few instances where it appears, at fin 
glance, as if the name classification principle conflicts with the 
generation principle. For instance, the aforementioned group 
ten juxtaposed biographies whose subjects are called ‘Abi 
l-‘Abbas’ is found in the third generation section, despite the 
fact that two of its members are classified at the beginning of thet 
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biographies as belonging to the fifth generation. That is to say, the 
subjects of two of these biographies are classified as members of the 
later generation, but nonetheless, they are included amongst the 
third generation because of their names.*4 In many of the examples 
of this kind, name association is not the only factor. For instance, 
the biography of Abi Ya‘qib al-Nahrajiri is amongst the 
aforementioned group of seven juxtaposed biographies whose 
subjects are called “Abi Ya‘qiib’, located in the third generation 
secon, despite the fact that he is classified as a member of the 
fourth generation. His biography follows immediately after that of 
Aba Ya‘qib al-Sist who is said to have been his teacher.* 
Similarly, the biography of Ba “Uthmin al-Maghribi, who is 
classified as belonging to ‘the fifth or the sixth generation’, 
immediately follows the biography of Aba “Uthman al-Hiri, who 
is classified as a member of the second generation. In the 
introduction to Maghribi's biography, it is reported that his grave is 
next to that of Hiri.” These juxtapositions that conflict with the 
generation system, point to the existence of a third, less 
immediately apparent factor, namely the juxtaposition of biogra- 
phies because of associations between their contents.?’ 

This is not only a factor in causing the juxtaposition of 
biographies which are classified as belonging to different generation 
sections, but also in creating inconsistencies in the application of the 
name classification principle. For instance, a pair of juxtaposed 
biographies of subjects with the kunya Abi “Abdullah is separated 
from the biography of Abi “Abdullah al-Jalla’ by the biography of 
Aba “Ubayd al-Busri, which begins with a statement attributed to 
Jalla’* Similarly, the biography of Abii Ja‘far Majdhiim is separated 
from the aforementioned group of seven Abi Ja‘far biographies by 
that of Aba “Abdullah b. al-Barqi. Ibn al-Barqi is mentioned in the 
single segment that makes up the biography that precedes his own 
(the biography of Abii Ja‘far Mu‘adh al-Misri).*° 

To recapitulate, three different factors have been identified in 
the arrangement of biographies in the Persian Tabagat al-Sifiyya: 
the generation system established by Sulami’s earlier work, a name 
classification system and the juxtaposition of biographies whose 
contents are associated. The generation system is likely to have 
been applied last of all; it is the most prominent in the final form of 
the work, and, as already mentioned, generation section headings 
are provided, as well as allusions to this system at the beginning of 
most biographies (not to mention in the atle of the work). It is 
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perhaps no wonder then that the later Sufi tradition considered ity 
work to be based on Sulami’s Tabagat.“ The juxtaposition ¢ 
biographies according to their subjects’ names is a moe 
elementary method of arranging biographies, which was pethey 
derived from the way segments of material were stored.” Whiley 
may facilitate finding a particular biography, its arbitrarines lima 
the ability of a compiler to control the structuring of the past. Te 
juxtaposition of biographies due to association between ther 
contents is comparable with, and often an extension of, te 
juxtaposition of component segments of material with wd 
associations, which is especially prominent in this work.” Th 
conflict and inconsistencies in the application of each of the 
principles may have been caused by growth of the text and the 
direct import of sources with contrasting formats. The end-rewls 
comparable with what has been observed in the Hilya, in that ther 
is evidence of layers of redaction activity, rather than a sup 
compilation by a single editor. 

The Persian Tabagat al-Stifiyya is comparable with Abi 
Nu‘aym’s Hilya, not only due to the inconsistent application d 
competing organisational principles, but also because its react 
devices, such as its introductions to constituent parts of the work 


do not always correspond to the context in which they are found 


For example, it contains a few cases of (ostensibly) repeated 


biographies. That is, introductions are given to separate biogr 
phies about the same individual, as in the case of Fath b. Shakhri 
al-Marwazi, but only one of them is followed by the body of x 
actual biography of Marwazi.’ 

The Persian Tabagat also contains, uniquely for the Sufi tahipl 
genre up to this point, non-biographical chapters intermingled 
amongst its biographies. An example of such a chapter appeas i 
the middle of the biography of Junayd, and will therefore be 
considered at length in the fourth section of this chapter.** Thee 
features further emphasise the lack of a single author in control 
the final form of the work, after its layers of redactions 


Ii 


Most of the biographies in the Persian Tabagat al-Siifiyya consist 0 
They therefore ditier 


two parts: the introduction and the body. 


from the biographies of earlier tabagat works, in that they do 00 
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contain a hadith transmission. The latter seems to have been no 
longer a matter of significance for individual biographies, although 
hadiths still play a significant role in the work outside of them.*> 

The body of a biography in this work consists of discrete 
segments juxtaposed. However, a characteristic innovation is that 
these segments can be about individuals other than their subjects, 
as well as those about the subject himself (and often in greater 
proportion). For instance, the body of the biography of Abi Yazid 
is made up of 37 segments, only 12 of which are about Abi Yazid 
himself. The remainder are accounted for by 13 segments about 
other individuals, and 12 segments of commentary presented 
under the rubric Shaykh al-Islam guft. The latter are traditionally 
understood to be comments made by Ansari, and they usually 
relate to immediately preceding segments, whether they are about 
Abi Yazid or another individual. Consider, for example, the 
following passage from the biography of Abii Yazid: 


1 Aba Yazid was seen after his death in a dream, and was 
asked, How are you? He replied (Abi Yazid-ra pas-i marg bi- 
khwib didand guftand hal-i tu guft), 1 was asked, Old man 
what have you brought? I said, When a poor man reaches 
the court of a king he is asked what he wants not what he 
has brought! 

2 Shaykh al-Islam said that “Ali Sharifi told him, Amongst us 
in Nishapur there was a poor old woman called “Iraqiyya’. 
She used to beg door-to-door. She died. She was seen in a 
dream, and was asked, How are you? She replied, I was 
asked, What have you brought? I said, O all my life I've 

received assurances that God will provide, and now I am 
asked what I have brought? It was said, She is 
correct, leave her alone! 

3 ‘Ali Shariff died in the month of Muharram in the year 
436 and was buried next to Imam Yahya b. ‘Ammar. 

4 Fudayl ‘Iyad was seen after his death in a dream, and was 
asked, How are you? He replied, I did not see anything 
for the slave better than his lord (gu/t lam ara li-'l-‘abd 
Khayran min rabbih).*® 

5 Khayr-i Nassaj was seen after his death in a dream, and was 
asked, How are you? He replied, What has it gor to do 
with you (f-rd azin chi kar)? For once I have escaped from 


this futile world of yours. 
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6 Sari Saqati says, I passed by a monastery (dayr) and called 
O monk (rahib). The monk answered, What is it pag? | 
asked, How long have you been here? He answered 
Thirty-three years. I asked, What have you learnt in thee 
thirty-three years? He replied, Which servant have yoo 
seen coming out of the house of a king and talking abou 
it? What does the secret of the kings have to do with you 
(tu-ra ba raz-i mulitk chi kar)? 
Shaykh al-Islam said, Conversation with strangers is not 
correct. First be acquainted, then start to converse 
(TABA, 926-939 
Only the initial segment of this passage taken from the biography 
of Aba Yazid is about the subject himself. The subsequent 
segments, the addenda, consist of material about other individu, 
and commentary attributed to Ansari. Segments 1, 2, 4 and 5 ead 
appear to have developed from the same narrative mouf. Tk 
subject is seen in a dream after he/she has died and is asked abou 
his/her condition. This is expressed identically in Segment |4 
and 5: fulan-ra pas-i marg bi-khwab didand guftand, Hal-i tu? Guf 
Segment 2 differs because the lesser-known subject requires 2 
introduction. After the statement that she died, this segment 
continues : bi-khwab didand guftand, Hal-i um? Guft ... It ste 
closest variant of Segment 1, because both subjects relate ther 
reaction to being asked the same question, chi dwurdi (What hae 
you brought)? 

Segment 6 is a narrative attributed to Saqati about a peronl 
encounter with a monk. His account is parallel in structure 1 
Segments 1, 2, 4 and 5, in that an outsider (Saqati/ living person 
asks an insider (monk/dead person) about what he has experienced 
there (monastery/afterlife). 

Segments 3 and 7 are related only to the segment which 
immediately precedes them. Segment 3 offers details about the 
death of the named source in segment 2, ‘Ali Sharifi. Segment 7 
contains an instruction not to enter into conversation wit) 
strangers, which is attributed to Ansari. It is related to the monk! 
response in Segment 6, by which he refuses to disclose anything 
Sagati, the Muslim outsider. 
Only Segment 2 in the above passage mentions its source; tht 
remaining segments, about Abi Yazid and other individuak, do 
not mention their source at all, even though the compiler could 
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not have obtained them directly. This is typical for the work as a 
whole, where sources are seldom mentioned. When they happen 
to be mentioned, a full isnad is someumes provided, or, as above, 
amply the identity of the first transmitter. 

A substantial proportion of this “Persian? work is in Arabic. 
Segment 3 is entirely in Arabic, as is conventional for such 
formulaic death notices. The utterance contained in Segment 4 is 
in Aribic but the context is described in Persian, Fudayl ‘Tyad-ra 
pas-i marg bi-khwab didand guftand, Hal-i tu? Guft, lam ara li-’l -“abd 
khayran min rabbih. There is also an example in the same biography 
of an Arabic utterance followed by its translation into Persian.*’ 

Segment 3 stands apart from the rest, not only because it is the 
only one that is entirely in Arabic, but also because it is a ‘factual’ 
statement rather than a report of someone's speech. It states when 
the transmitter of the preceding segment died and where he was 
buried. Since it only offers information about the latter’s death, it is 
probable that it was interpolated here for the specific purpose of 
guaranteeing that transmission could have taken place. It was 
perhaps originally a marginal gloss that became incorporated into 
the main body of the text. 

The final sentence of Segment 2 fits awkwardly,” and even 
without it the story about the beggar-woman would still be 
complete: she dies after a lifetme of begging and is subsequently 
seen in a dream, reporting that upon being asked what she had 
brought with her, she had responded with the ironic lament, ‘Oh, 
all my life I've received assurances that God will provide and now | 
am being asked what I have brought?’ 

Segment 6 would be complete even without its final sentence, 
the second question in succession posed by the monk, “What does 
the secret of the kings have to do with you?’ (tu-ra@ bd raz-i muliik 
chi kar?). The same structure (tu-ra ... chi kar) is used in the first 
part of Khayr-i Nassaj’s retort in the preceding segment, “What has 
it got to do with you?’ It is possible that the final sentence in 
Segment 6 was generated parallel to this, and the occurrence of a 
variant of Segment 5 without being juxtaposed to Segment 6, in 
the biography of Khayr-1 Nassaj himself, later in this work, 
suggests that the two segments were not necessarily transmitted 

3” 


The above passage can be best described as a ‘bundle’ of 


segments. It is typical of such bundles in the Persian Tabaqat al- 
Sifiyya, in that it demonstrates the heterogeneity of the 
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component segments of this work, as well as some of the pity 
of association between those that have been juxtaposed. It dy 
contains some examples of what appear to be glow mf 
interpolation, and signs of possible organic growth. 

Even if the segments about Abii Yazid should be considered: 
isolation from the other segments in his biography, then 
heterogeneity of the segments, and the lack of a sink 
predominant organising principle would still be evident fr 
instance, three of such segments about Abii Yazid himself poses; 
full isnad,” four of them name only the first transmitter," and ty 
remaining five segments offer no source details. The latter gow 
includes variants of segments found in earlier works provided wit 
their own isnads.*? Different methods of presentation are abo wei 
for the texts of the Abi Yazid segments; out of the cleves 
utterances attributed to him, five are presented in Arabic and xz 
Persian. One of the Arabic utterances is followed immediately by: 
Persian translation,*? whilst another is preceded by an isd a 
contextual framework in Persian.‘ There are therefore » 
indications that the segments about Abii Yazid may have one 
represented a ‘unified core’, in relation to which other segmem 
could have been interpolated later. That is to say, the segment 
about Abi Yazid, just like the other segments in his biograph 
appear to have been compiled as part of an extended proces by: 
number of individuals who had different preferences with regard 

presentation. 

It seems strange for a work traditionally believed to have bee 
produced on the basis of Sulami’s Tabagat al-Safiyya that only ow 
of the segments in the biography of Abi Yazid should correspon! 
to segments in that precursor. These two apophthegmatt 
utterances are in fact juxtaposed and identical to their eatiet 
counterparts: kufr ahl al-himma aslam min imdn abil al-minna (the 
unbelief of those with aspiration is sounder than the belief of tho 

who seek reward), ab‘adu ‘l-khalq min Allah aktharuhum ishintes 
ilayh (the furthest people from God are those who point to himth 
most).*° To put these two cases into perspective, it should be noted 
that there are just as many in this biography that are variants ol 
those found in the corresponding biography of Abi Nu‘ym' 
Hilya. Nonetheless, the fact that the two aforementioned segment 
are both juxtaposed and identical to their earlier counterpat 
suggests that Sulami’s work was used, at least as one of the sources 
for the Persian work. It was probably used during the samt 
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(relatively late) redaction of the work, in which the generation 

system was applied, along with all of its trappings, as the 

predominant organising principle for the order of presentation of 
jographies. 


This biography of Aba Yazid also curiously includes variants of 
a couple of short utterances which are found attributed to him in 
eather works, only here they are attributed to other religious 
authorities, namely the first Rightly-guided Caliph, Aba Bakr, 
and the mystic authority, Dha "I-Niin al-Misri.*” It has already 
been suggested that the existence of such variants attributed to 
different individuals highlights the transferability of this kind of 
biographical material. However, it is unlikely to be a mere 
comeidence that these utterances are attributed to individuals 
other than Abii Yazid here in his own biography, nor that both 
of the individuals concerned are more authoritative figures in 
tradition than Abi Yazid himself. It suggests that out of a desire 
to give more weight to the respective utterances they had been 
attributed to more authoritative individuals, but had _ still 
remained associated with Abi Yazid, and thus appear in his 
own biography in this very loosely-controlled compilation.** The 
inclusion of a high proportion of segments about other 
individuals in the biography of Abii Yazid also has the effect of 
embedding material attributed to him within a wider tradition of 
mysticism and piety. In contrast to the biography of Aba Yazid, 
the body of the biography of Junayd contains nearly twice as 
many segments about the subject himself, than about other 
individuals. This discrepancy is probably a sign of the greater 
acceptance of him in tradition, such that material attributed to 
hum is without the need for any corroboration. 


IV 


Whilst the body of the biography of Junayd contains a higher 
proportion of segments about the subject himself, it nonetheless 
contains more indications of interpolation and organic growth 
than the body of the biography of Aba Yazid. This can be 
interpreted as another indication of the greater importance 
attached to Junayd by those who compiled this work. A prominent 
cxample of such growth and interpolation is the appearance of the 
chapter heading Mas’ala fi 'l-tawhid (An issue concerning divine 
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unity) only a few pages after the heading for the biograpy 4 
Junayd itself. This heading implies the start of a nev, thems, 
chapter about tawhid, and the close of the biography of Junayd any 
it has been interpreted thus by the modern editors). The ney 
heading after Mas’ala fi 'I-tawhid is that of the biography of Ibn 
Karanbi, a Sufi associated with Junayd.* These headings spe 
the following sequence of chapters: 


1 The biography of Junayd 
2 A thematic chapter about tawhid 
3 The biography of Ibn Karanbi 


A close inspection of the contents of the so-called chapter on tasti 
suggests that this sequence is not so clearly defined. Particube 
conspicuous in this regard are the sequences of segments that fm 
its beginning and its closing sections, respectively, which are bob 
related closely to the preceding biography of Junayd whilst bem 
unrelated to the topic of tawhid. For instance, towards the end ofte 
chapter on tawhid, the following segment triggers the san di 
continuous sequence of segments unrelated to tawhid, which rexhe 
as far as the demarcating heading that signals the start of & 
biography of Ibn Karanbi: 


Shaykh al-Islam said that Junayd says, People think that |= 
the student of Sari Sagati, [but] I am the student of 
Muhammad ‘Ali Qassab, whom | asked, What is Sufism? 
He replied, I do not know, but it is a noble (karim) character 
which God (the Noble) manifests in a noble time, through: 


noble man, amongst a noble people (qawm-i kirim) 
(TABA, 1823 


The above segment consists of an utterance attributed to Qué 
introduced by Junayd, who declares that Qassib was his teacher 
rather than Sagati. It is unrelated to tawhid, even though the bs 
chapter heading to precede it is Mas'ala fi ’l-tawhid, implying the 
belongs to that chapter. However, it is relevant for the biography ¢ 
Junayd, especially since it begins with a statement attributed to hir 
about his alleged teacher. In fact, it may even be associated with the 
polemic regarding the relative superiority of Junayd’s teaches 
which has already been suggested as a factor behind the curio 
denigration of Saqgati in the corresponding biography of the H 
The above segment marks the start of a final section of forty-three 
lines of text, still under the heading of Mas’ala fi 'I-tawhid, which 
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not related to tawhid at all, but is related to Junayd. This final section 
js made up of the above segment, an extensive commentary to it, as 
well as another utterance attributed to Junayd, and commentary to 
that utterance. The second utterance is presented below: 


Junayd said, Lack of ecstasy (wajd) is not harmful when it is 
accompamed with excess of knowledge (‘ilm), because excess 


of knowledge is more complete than excess of ecstasy. 
(TABA, 184.2—3) 


The above utterance is also unrelated to tawhid, but relevant for a 
biography of Junayd. In fact, the same utterance is repeated in the 
main body of the biography before the heading Mas’ala fi ’l-tawhid 
which appears to mark its closure. The repetition of this segment 
in the above location, ostensibly towards the end of the chapter 
Mas‘ala fi "I-tawhid, alongside other material that is relevant to a 
biography of Junayd, but not relevant at all to a thematic chapter 
on tawhid, confirms that the boundaries between chapters were not 
always defined as they now appear. It suggests a resumption of the 
body of the biography of Junayd after a diversion into the topic of 
towhid. This diversion dissects the body of the biography of Junayd 
into an initial part and a resumption, and the distance thus created 
probably contributed to the repetition of the same segment. 

The beginning of the so-called chapter on tawhid confirms these 

indications. The first segment, which is presented below, is 
jately about tawhid, but it may also be considered relevant 
to the biography of Junayd. 

1 Shaykh al-Islam said that Junayd said, For thirty years I have 
not said anything about tawhid (Divine Unity), but have 
spoken [only] about matters peripheral to it. 

2 Shaykh al-Islam said, Two individuals have said two 
different things. The first, Junayd, who said that it is 
knowledge, the carpet of which has not been woven for 
thirty years, during which people have spoken [only] 
about matters peripheral to it, that is knowledge of tawhid. 
1 do not know what he is talking about at all, because 
knowledge of tawhid has nothing to do with tongues (i.e. is 
beyond words). The second, Ba Bakr Kattini, [who] says 
that the least part of the knowledge of Sufism is something 


which you cannot discover. The latter spoke well. 
(TABA, 169.7-13) 
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The above passage can be divided into two discrete segment, , 
shown. Segment 1 offers an utterance attributed to Junayd, sta 
that he has only talked about matters peripheral to tawhid for thi 
years, and not directly about tawhid itself. Segment 2, which m 
appear at first to be a commentary on Segment |, in fact offen 
variant of it (in which ‘people’ (mardumdan) are said to have fiiledy 
speak about knowledge of tawhid), followed by an uttenn: 
attributed to Aba Bakr al-Kattini. These two utterances hip 
apparently been juxtaposed for comparison, in spite of the fact thy 
the latter utterance is about ‘ilm-i tasawwuf (knowledge of Sufi 
rather than ‘ilm-i tawhid. Thus, the heading Mas'ala fi 'l-tawhid 
followed immediately by the above two segments, both of whid 
involve Junayd, as well as relating to the topic of tatil 
Nonetheless, without the chapter heading, the above paug 
may have been considered merely an extension of the preceding 
body of the biography of Junayd. 

A factor which may have made Segment 2 unusual for te 
biography of Junayd is its criticism of him and expressed preferen 
for the opinion attributed to Kattani. The biography of Junad 
contains no other instance of criticism — a feature seldom founds 
any of the biographies in works of the tabagat genre. The inclume 
of a new chapter heading, at this particular location in the tea 
may therefore have been determined by this criticism, #2 
attempt to exclude it from the biography of the subject. Ts 

interpretation is further supported by the content of the = 
segments which follow immediately after the above passage, sant 
none of them are related to tawhid, and yet all but one are abot 
Junayd (the exception being a segment of commentary attr 

to Ansari). This sequence of six segments culminates in th 
following narrative: 


Shaykh al-Islam said that “Abdullah Sa‘id Kilab had become 
famous for asceticism (zuhd). According to him, he ws 
asked, Why do you not refute anything about the Sufis? He 
replied, I am not acquainted with their science (‘ilm). He wa 
told, There is a Sufi authority here, their teacher (ustadh) and 
leader (sara), who has knowledge and teachings beyond the 
knowledge of a scholar. He came and listened to Junayd’ 
speech, and asked him questions which [Junayd] answered 
and then he stood up and said to his student, If there should 
be on earth a group over whom our words do not hive 
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precedence, then it is them, and a science which refutes our 
science and holds it in little value, then it is their science. 
(TABA, 170.411) 

The above segment is also not related to tawhid, the supposed topic 
of the chapter in which it is found. Rather, it narrates an 
encounter involving Junayd. Although it is slightly ambiguous in 
places, it appears to function to confirm the soundness of 
Junayd’s ‘science’ (of Sufism). A famous ascetic listens to Junayd 
and, as a result, holds the Sufis and their science in the highest 
estimation, rather than refuting them. This segment would 
therefore be most appropriate for the biography of Junayd. 

The above segment marks the end of a sequence of segments 
covering twenty one lines at the beginning of the so-called chapter 
on tawhid, which consists entirely of such material about Junayd 
that, apart from the first two segments, is totally unrelated to 
tawhid. It is, however, followed by a continuous sequence of 
segments that are related to tawhid, and form the bulk of the 
chapter. That sequence of segments ends at the aforementioned 
utterance attributed to Junayd about his teachers, which marks the 
beginning of the closing section of the chapter (see above). The 
closing section consists mostly of segments about Junayd, and 
contains no material at all which is related to tawhid. 

To recapitulate, the chapter enutled Mas’ala fi 'I-tawhid, can be 
divided into three sections. The middle secnon, which is made up 
of segments about tawhid, forms the bulk of the chapter, thus 
accounting for its tle. The initial section and the closing section, 
however, are more relevant for the biography of Junayd, which 
immediately precedes the chapter. These characteristics suggest 
that it has in fact grown out of that biography. It begins with an 
utterance attributed to Junayd about tawhid, followed immediately 
by other biographical segments about Junayd, prior to material 
about tawhid. This suggests a gradual emergence of the chapter on 
tawhid, by the attraction of thematically associated segments, 
comparable to the creation of a ‘bundle’ of juxtaposed segments 
(see Section II] above). Moreover, the chapter ends with a return 
to biographical material about Junayd, indicating a resumption of 
his biography. It reinforces the impression that the material about 
tawhid dissects the biography of Junayd, splitting its main body into 
two parts. The analysis of this part of the work suggests the 
following sequence, presented opposite the given headings 
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| According to headings: According to content which would carry more weight, were more prone to interpola- 
| A biography of Junayd A non of material in this way. 

| B thematic chapter about tawhid 1 biography of Junayd The body of the biography of Junayd in the Persian Tabaqat does 

C biography of Ibn Karanbi B not contain any segments at all that are variants of those found in 

2 utterance by Junayd about savy the body of Sulami’s corresponding biography. However, it does 

contain variants of two segments that are found in the Hilyat al- 


3 biographical segments about June < 3 
Pena ar Be awiya’. Consider the following example: 


4 segments about tawhid 
TA Junayd says, the drowning of ecstasy (wajd) in knowledge 


5 biographical segments about Junas 
¢ (‘lm) is better than the drowning of knowledge in ecstasy. 

6 biography of Ibn Karanbi (TABA, 169.12)" 
The existence of thematic chapters is a distinctive feature oft H Junayd was asked, Which of these is more complete: the 
Persian Tabagat al-Sifiyya. Another example is found mid drowning of knowledge (‘ilm) in ecstasies (wujiid) or the 
through the biography of Aba Sa‘id al-Kharriz, the so-cabi drowning of ecstasies in knowledge? He said, The drowning 
chapter on yaft (‘finding’).* It is not immediately obvious why: of knowledge in ecstasies. Those who have knowledge of 
should be located here. However, the final utterance attributed» God are not like his ecstatics (wajidiin). 
Kharraz before this chapter also mentions yaft, ‘The beginning 


this matter is acceptance (qabul) ... and the end of it is ‘finding As aleninBE te TO the respective positions of ‘ilm and 
(yaft)’.° Ie is therefore likely that this chapter was created by the vadhemid the’ above ulterances convey opposite messages: the 
attraction to this utterance of segments related to the topic pit h aan Hilya (H) s gs that the experience of ecstasy is 
ends (after twelve pages) at a segment about Roane which am rato} ledge, 4 the elie Pasian Tabagat 
related to yéft, signalling a resumption of the latter's biography ra) that the exact opposite is the case. The existence of 

A similar thematic chapter is also found within the biographyd ack ss ibuted to the same authority, but with opposite 
Dha "I-Nin. This consists largely of an expanded typology of iit ings, is an indication of the dynamic aire Of the’ process of 
(knowledge) that is attributed to Ansari. The same pattern occw cransmitang, A ite and re-forming biographical material. It 
as in the aforementioned examples; that is, the chapter 1s preceded desncuataentiog to which biographical material can serve 
by an utterance attributed to Dhi ‘I-Nan on different types of ‘ihe the purposes of later transmitters and compilers. 


and it ends with a resumption of his biography.*’ 

Thematic chapters in the Persian Tabagat al-Stifiyya thus apes 
to have grown from biographies; that is, they are formed whens Vv 
long sequence of thematically associated segments of addendis 


generated by a segment attributed to the subject of the biograpin AS - : = = . < 
: “4 : ment most br hies in the Persian Tabagar 
Due to the considerable length of the ‘bundle’ that is created mnths la oa! ‘ eo * ene : “4 
: can be divided into two main parts: the introduction and the body. 
way, eventually it has managed to puzzle redactors, who hi Theiainedene eu ists no, RSL See ree Oe 
decided to classify it as a thematic chapter. In this way, it appeats . = > a SS 5 
“Teed corresponding one in Sulami’s Tabagat tend to be similar to their 
counterparts. To illustrate this point, the introduction of the 
biography of Abi Yazid is presented below, followed by its 
counterpart in Sulami’s work. For ease of comparison the 
introductions are divided into numbered consutuent elements. 


a 


(H, X, 275.18-20) 


mark the close of the preceding biography, out of which it hs 
grown, only for that to be resumed after the bundle. It is perup 
no coincidence that such thematic chapters tend to be ‘growth 
from the longer, and more important, biographies in the wor 
Biographies that attracted the most attention from compiler ani 
redactors during the stages of the process of compilation, ai 
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Amongst the first generation is Bayazid Bastimi 


TA1 Shaykh al-Islam said that his name is Tayfor b. Ta} 
Adam b. Suriishan. 


TA2 His great-grandfather, Suriishan, was a Magian wh, 
became a Muslim. 


TA3 Bayazid was a companion of Ahmad Khadrawayhi and 
he had seen Ba Hafs, Yahya Mu‘adh and Shaqig Balkhi 


TA4 Shaykh al-Islam said, His teacher (ustadh) was a Kurd 
He is next to him in the grave in Bastam. Biyazid, out of 
reverence for the teacher, requested, Dig my grave deeper 
than that of my teacher! (i.e. lay me to rest at a lower lev! 
than my teacher). 


TAS Bayazid was a Hanafite (sahib-i ra’y bitda dar madhhab) 
but a [station of] sainthood (wildyat) opened up to him in 
which school allegiance (madhhab) was not obvious 


TA6 His death was in the year 261. It is also said that it wa 


in the year 234, but 261 is more correct. 
(TABA, 87.10-88.8) 


Amongst them (the first generation) is Abii Yazid Tayfiir 
b. ‘Isa b. Surashan 


TS1 His grandfather, Surashin, was a Magian who 


converted to Islam. 

TS2 They were three brothers: Adam, Tayfiir and ‘Ali, and 
all of them were ascetics and pietists, and were endowed with 
mystical states. 


TS3 He was from Bastam. 


TS4 He died in the year 261 according to what | heard 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali say, who heard Tayfir b. ‘Isa 'I-Saghir say that 
he heard ‘Ammi ’I-Bastami say that he heard his father say, Abi 
Yazid died in the year 261. I heard al-Husayn b. Yahyi say, Abi 
Yazid died in the year 234. God knows best concerning it 
(TABS, 60.1-10) 
The introduction of the biography of Abii Yazid in the Peni 
Tabagat al-Siifiyya can be divided into six elements, as show 
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(TAI-TA®). The second and the smth elements (TA2, TA6) appear 
to be dimost exact Persian translanions of the corresponding elements 
(Si and TS) m Sodama’s amoduction to Aba Yazid, whilst the 
first clement offers information about Abi Yazid's full name, which 
is povided already in the beading of the earlier biography ~” 
Eiements TA3, TA4 and TAS offer new mformanon. It has 
already been observed that the introduction to the biography of 
Aba Yazid im Sulami’s Jahagar as particularly brief. lacking any 
information about the subject's associates.“° These gaps are filled by 
TA3 and TA4, the former providing a list of Sufis with whom he 
associated (agian) and whom he had seen (dida bud). TA4 specifies 
forther thar Aba Yazid'’s teacher (ust@dh) was the Kurd who is 
buned next to him. This pomt is illustrated by an anecdore 
emphaszing Aba Yarid's reverence for his teacher. TA5 affirms 
that Aba Yazid was an affiliate of the Hanafite school (sahib-i ra’y). 
and implies thar it may not always have been apparent thar he had 
any such affiliation because of the lofty stanon which he had 
anined. This is perhaps an amempt to affirm that Aba Yazid, in 
spite of bemg a controversial figure in tradition, actually had 
allegiance to a form of scholasnic Islam. Im this case, 11 would 
perform the equivalent function to comments found in the Hilya’s 
introduction to Aba Yazid, which asserts that Abi Yazid was 
esentially sound, despite any appearances to the contrary.” 

A comparison between the introductions of the biographies of 
Junayd in the two works offers sumilar impressions. 


Amongst the second generation is Junayd b. Muhammad b. al- 

Quuarig Aba "1-Qasim al-Zajj3 al-Khazzaz, the Chief of the 
gnostics (sayyid al-“arifin) 

TAL It is said that his father sold glassware, and on account 

of that he is called gawarir (glass trader). 

TA2 It is said that his origins were from Nihavand and the 

place where he settled was Iraq. 

TA3 He was a jurist according to [the method of] Ba 

Thawr, the best student of Shafii. He used to give his (Ba 

Thawr) fatwas. 

TA4 He had been a companion of Sari Sagati, Harith 

Muhisibi and Muhammad Qassab, and he was their student 

(shagird). 
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TAS He is one of the leaders (a’imma) and chiefs (sddif f 
this group, and is acceptable on all tongues (magbiil bar han 


zabanha). 


TAG It is said, In the world there are three individuX 
belonging to this generation who are without equals: Junaid 
in Baghdad, Ba “Abdullah Jalla in Syria and Ba ‘Uthmin Hit 
in Nishapur. 


TA7 Shaykh Bo Ja‘far Haddad says, If intellect were a me 
it would be in the form of Junayd 


TA8 He died in the year 297, and his son prayed over him 
on the Caliph’s New Year's Day (nayriz-i khalffi), a 
Saturday. It is said that he died at the end of Friday and 
was buried on Saturday. That night, someone saw Musnfi 
(the Prophet) in a hurry. That person asked him, 0 
Messenger of God, where are you going? He replied, | am 
hurrying to the funeral of the Caliph (khalifa), and wem 
away. The next day, that person walked around Baghdad 
asking about the Caliph. He was told that [the Caliph] ws 
fine. Finally, he heard that Junayd had died — the Prophet 
had called him the ‘Caliph’ ! 

TABA, 161.8-162.12 


Amongst them (the second generation) is al-Junayd b, Muhammt 


b. al-Junayd Abi ‘I-Qisim al-Khazziz 


TS1 His father used to sell glass and so he was called #- 
qawariri (glass trader). 


TS2 His origins are from Nihavand, but he was born ad 
brought up in Iraq. I heard Abi l-Qisim al-Nasrabidhi 9) 
that. 


TS3 He was a jurist and used to practise according to {the 
method of] Abii Thawr. He used to give fatwas in his cirde 


TS4 He followed Sari 'I-Sagati, Hirith al-Muhisibi and 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali ’l-Qassab al-Baghdadi. 


TS5 He was one of the leaders (a’imma) and chiefs (sadat) of 


the group and is acceptable ‘on all tongues’ (magbil ‘ala jami 
al-alsina). 
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TS6 He died in 297 on the Caliph’s New Year’s Day, which 
was a Saturday. It is said that he died in the last hour of Friday 
and was buried on Saturday. I heard Abii "l-Hasan b. Migsam 
mention that. 

(TABS, 141.1-142.2 


The introduction of the biography of Junayd in the Persian Tabaqat 
includes corresponding elements for each of the six elements that 
make up Sulami’s introduction (TS1- TS6), usually in the form of 
Persian translations of the original Arabic. It also offers two 
further elements (TA6, TA7), which are included immediately 
after a remark about the authority and universal acceptance of 
Junayd. These two elements are essenually discrete biographical 
segments that have been inserted into their respective positions by 
virtue of thematic association. They expand on the function of 
TAS, to affirm the high estimation of Junayd in the opinion of 
other Sufis. 

The final element in the introduction of the biography of 
Junayd in the Persian Tabagat offers, in addition to the dates of his 
death found in its earlier counterpart, a narrative related to this 
event. This narrative serves to underline further Junayd’s authority, 
by claiming that the Prophet himself, in a dream on the night of 
Junayd’s death, implied that Junayd was ‘the Caliph’ to whose 
funeral he was hurrying. This narrative seems to have been 
generated by the mention of Junayd’s death falling on the Caliph’s 
New Year's Day (nayriiz-i khalifa).° 

To recapitulate, the introductions of the biographies of Abia 
Yazid and Junayd in the Persian Tabagat al-Sifiyya appear to be 
based closely on the corresponding introductions in Sulami’s work. 
They are largely made up of Persian translations of the constituent 
elements of their earlier counterparts. In this way, they are 
representative of the introductions of biographies in the later 
Persian work for which there are counterparts in Sulami’s Tabagat. 
This close correlation between the two works with regard to the 
introductions of their biographies, contrasts sharply with the lack 
of correlation between the bodies of their corresponding 
biographies, for it has already been observed that the latter bear 
little relation to each other. 

The Persian Tabagdt as a whole contains a few segments within 
the bodies of its biographies that are introduced as transmissions 

obtained directly from Sulami, all but one of which are introduced 
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as oral transmissions.“ Two of them, in fact, are exact Pere 
translations of segments found in Sulami’s earlier work. Significant 
although they are found in the bodies of biographies in the ler 
Persian work, they are both originally found in the introduction # 
biographies in Sulami’s work.” These indications corroborate t& 
impression that the organisational framework of the earlier work we 
used systematically as a model; the introductions to biographies 
well as their arrangement in generation sections are thus prominey 
in the Persian Tabagat, whereas there are relatively very 
indications that material may have also been obtained from tk 
bodies of the biographies in the precursor 

Thus Sulami’s Tabagat al-Siifiyya provided the ‘architecur 
without supplying a significant proporuon of the ‘building 
blocks’. As already mentioned, a number of competing method¢ 
Organising material are evident in the final form of the work, the 
most predominant of which is Sulami’s generation method, which 
appears to have been the last one to have been applied 
Furthermore, the introductions of biographies seem to have bees 
entered at the same stage of redaction as the generation system, 
the basis of Sulami’s model, yet they have generated further growh 
of material (e.g. khalifa dream narrative) before the eventual cour 


of the text. 


VI 


In order to gain an insight into the processes by means of whit 
the Persian Tabagat was put together, it 1s worthwhile to focus: 

its component segments. Most of the segments in this work at 
introduced under the rubric Shaykh al-Islam guft (i.e. ‘Ansari sid 

Examples already encountered include both commentary o 
preceding material and segments about other individuals (mm 

duced by Ansari). Such introductions suggest that segments wer 
transmitted orally, but do not reveal much else about the context ol 
transmission. Clues to the Sitz im Leben of this material are found 
in the few introductions of segments that provide further detail 
such as the following examples. 


1 Shaykh al-Islam dictated to us (imla kard) on the authority 


of Muhammad b. al-Junayd, who said 
(TABA, 9.12 
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2 Shaykh al-Islam advised, Write down this segment (hikayat) 
and learn it, for you will not receive anything about Shibli, 
on his authority, better than this segment .. - 
(TABA, 380.4—5) 
The above examples refer to the transmission of segments by 
Angiti to an audience of students. Segments were apparently read 
out for the students to write down (presumably in some form of 
notebook). In the second example, the students are instructed to 
record a specific segment that is considered important by Ansari. 
Thus it is implied that segments were evaluated and collected, 
ind that they were written down as an aid to memory.°* 
Regardless of whether they were written by Ansari’s students 
themselves and describe what actually happened or not, these 


descriptions remain significant. They point to a context in which 
were dictated and entered into notes that was familiar 


segments 

and credible to the compilers, who may have been Ansari’s 
students, or perhaps later generations of his successors (since the 
text shows many indications of layers of growth over an extended 


period). 

There is also perhaps an indication of the Sitz im Leben of the 
material in the following: 

3 Shaykh al-Islam said, In my box (ja‘ba) there is this segment 


from Shaykh Ahmad Kafani which is of value ... 
(TABA, 522.1—2) 


Asuming that ja‘ba is not being used metaphorically here, it 

appears to be a reference to a store of segments. It is to be expected 
that written segments would have been stored in some fashion, and 
in an order that would facilitate retrieval. The ja‘ba may be a 


teference to such a ‘filing box’. Segments may have been filed 
according to the names of their transmitters, as the above example 


suggests. 
The following introduction to a segment of commentary (about 
the execution of Hallaj) is also instructive: 
4 Amongst the fragments belonging to Shaykh al-Islam was, 
written in his handwriting, his diary writings, this detail 
... (dar juz"ha-yi Shaykh al-Islam biid bi-khatt-i way niwishta 


rizndémaha-yi way in mufassal . . .) 
(TABA, 3211-2) 


1 
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This introduction to a segment has posed problems to both si, 

and editors.” It is probably best understood as a sequence ¢ 
glosses, each of which is intended to give authority to the temp 
follows. It begins by stating that the segment was found in Ang 
‘fragments’ (dar juzwha-yi Shaykh al-Islam bid), possibly referring 
scattered notes of written segments. A phrase follows immedi) 
which specifies that the segment was written in Ansiris om 
handwriting (bi-khatt-i way niwishta), presumably to reinforce » 
authority. (It may be taken to imply that some of Angi 
collection of ‘fragments’ may have been written by others). Find 
the mention of ‘his diary-writings’ (niznamaha-yi way) seems » 
have been tagged on for good measure. 

[t is worth noting that the above sentence does not chum the 
the material was heard from Ansari directly. Rather 1 sugges: 
process of text-creation whereby segments of material in vanos 
written sources were used to create a new text. The sentence de 
implies that writings attributed to Ansari (‘fragments’ and ‘dar 
writings’) had survived, and were perhaps even in the posesiond 
the glossators themselves. One could speculate that the wrmg 
may have been preserved by later generations of successors, spa 
of the ‘collected writings’ belonging to Ansiri and his tadim 
(perhaps even in the ‘file-box’), from which segments could lax 
be extracted and incorporated into the text 

In summary, the four introductions presented above descnit 
the transmission of segments during teaching sessions. Ani 
dictates from his own collection of written segments. The studeas 
do not just listen and memorise; they also take notes and the 
presumably build up their own collections of segments. Now 
which are taken down by Ansari himself, and his students, bot 
become incorporated into the final work. 

Introduction 2 implies, with regard to note-taking, dw 
students did not write down everything they heard. Like studem 
of any age they normally selected for themselves what to recod, 
although occasionally their teacher may have instructed them? 
note down a specific segment that he considered important. Ths 
underlines that it is normally the student who judges what lt 
hears, and decides whether to record a segment or not. Ht 
is therefore the author of his own notes, even if they happent 
be based on the teachings of others. In both form and contest 
these notes indicate the predilections of the one who has taktt 


them. 
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: soted in Example 2 as saying to his students, “You will 
! | shumd-ra) anything about Shibli, on his 
vinden than this segment ...’ It perhaps implies that 
sudents obtained material for their notebooks from different 
sources in the pursuit of as many worthwhile segments as possible, 
and bi further hazards involved in regarding a student's 
notes as the work of his teacher. They can only be regarded so, 
with any degree of confidence, if the teacher dictates a work from 
pipers end to his student, and then checks over and redacts 

the notes himself into a canonical form.® This is clearly not the 
case with the Persian Tabagat al-Siifiyya. The inconsistencies, 
incongruous juxtapositions and frequent breaks in the text all 
indicate that it was not subject to these kinds of controls. 

Norman Calder makes similar observations, regarding the use of 
notes as an aid to oral activity. His references to their use in the fields 
of adab and figh parallel what is found here, including the following 
comments from Jahiz’s Kitab al-Bayan: “A word preserved in your 
heart is better than ten in your notebook’, ‘A man writes down the 
best that he hears, and he memorises the best that he writes down.”” 
Such segments point to the similar use of notebooks at a (much 
earlier) ame when cultural activity was sull predominantly oral. 
Calder has argued that the transition to a literary milieu was effected 
largely ‘through the mediation of notebooks’.”! The Persian Tabaqat 
al-Siftyya would appear to be an example of a later process of text- 
creation from teaching session notes. 


Vil 


To recapitulate, taking into consideration the observations made in 
the previous sections of this chapter regarding this highly 
problematic text, one can say with confidence that the Persian 
work traditionally known as Ansiri’s Tabaqat al-Sifiyya is an 
‘unauthored’ work. It is essenually a compilauon of heterogenous 
segments of material, which have been extracted from the notes of 
a number of individuals, and at different times. The text has also 
grown over an extended period after the iniual compilauon. It 
shows more signs of interpolation and interference than the Hilyat 
al-awliya’, which itself appears to have grown for up to two 
generations after its named ‘author’.”* The Tabagat al-Siifiyya was 
probably compiled in one location, namely Herat, since the use of 
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an archaic form of Persian, which is associated with that gm, 
the 11th and 12th centuries, predominates throughout. In vieey 
the importance of the teaching context for the collection of 
material, it would not be too far-fetched to suggest that ths 5; 
‘school-text’ — a text that became the repository for the expreny 
of the views of Ansiari’s successors in Herat. If it came ») 
remembered as his work, it is probably because he was looked be 
upon as the founder of the school, on whose teachings the wt 
may originally have been based. 

The process by which this work eventually reached in fi 
form appears to have involved at least two major redactions. TI 
evident from the arrangement of biographies, for which 
organising principles appear to have been applied in succession 4 
already mentioned, it seems that the biographies were ong 
ordered according to the names of their subjects. Later, the 
rearranged (overlooking a few cases which now create in 
ency) according to a generation system derived from Sula 
Tabagat al-Stifiyya. Indeed, it 1s presumably on account of t 
generation (tabaga) system that the Persian work was also mm 
Tabagat al-Sifiyya. 

The introductions of biographies in Sulami’s earlier work & 
appear to have been used as the basis for the correspondey 
introductions in this work. This was probably carried out att 
same stage as when the generation system was used as a mo 


“| 


since introductions serve as demarcators for the overall on 

tional framework. Occasionally they appear to have in 

incorrectly; this occurs where the redactor has presu 
mistaken the mere mention of someone’s name in a segme 
the start of a new biography, and has consequently inserted 2 
introduction. It confirms that they were added in a later redacoon 
rather than constituting the demarcations of the original ff 
work, and they corroborate the impression that Sulami’s Titwl 
was relied upon only at a later stage, and not as the starting-pow 
of the Persian work. 

As already mentioned, one effect of the misapplication o 
introduction demarcators is the creation (at least ostensibly) of mor 
than one biography about the same individual. For example 
are two introductions to biographies of Abii ’l-‘Abbis al-Sur 
(d.306/918), the Shafi’ite jurist of Baghdad.” The first of ths 
marks ostensibly the start of the second biography to follow that ¢ 

Junayd. [t continues with the narrative which is presented below 
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One day he (Surayj) passed by the edge of Junayd’s session, 
listened and went away. Someone asked him, How did you 
find Junayd? He replied, I do not know anything about 


the secrets of this group ex: that this Shaykh has an 
awe-inspiring presence (sawla) which is not like that 
of the vain.”* 


(TABA, 184.15—185.3) 


The above narrative appears to function to confirm the authority 
of Junayd, by attributing a positive opinion of him to the jurist 
Surayj. It consists of the same motif as the aforementioned 
narrative in which “Abdullah Sa‘id Kilab, a renowned ascetic, 
listened to Junayd and then gave a positive estimation of him.” In 
this way, it is as equally relevant as that narrative for the biography 
of Junayd, which comes to a close only a few lines of text earlier. It 
was probably indeed intended for it, but eventually became 
mistaken for an independent biography, thus acquiring its own 
demarcatory introduction in a later redaction. The other 
introduction to a biography of Surayj is followed by a narrative 
which functions to give authority to Surayj himself, by describing 
hum as putting a questioner into a trance (way bang bi-kard wa’z 
hiish bi-shud).”° 
Whilst it appears that Sulami’s generation system for arranging 
biographies, as well as his introductions to biographies, were used 
asa model in a late redaction, it is probable that the text continued 
to be subject to organic growth even after this stage. One of the 
indications of this is found at the start of the body of Junayd’s 
biography, which includes segments that appear to have been 
generated by the preceding (Sulami-based) introduction, such as 
the dream narrative about the Prophet, generated by the preceding 
mention of ‘the Caliph’s New Year’ (see above). Another segment 
that has been inserted to a position towards the start of the 
biography, presumably on account of this remark, is the following: 


Shaykh al-Islam said that the Caliph of Baghdad said to 
Ruwaym, Hey ill-mannered one! [Ruwaym] responded, I 


am not ill-mannered, I have kept company with Junayd!”” 
(TABA, 163.9-11) 


The above narrative describes Ruwaym b. Ahmad (d.303/915—16) 


% confidently contradicting the Caliph because of his high 
timation of the virtue of companionship with Junayd. It is thus 
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implied that Junayd’s authority is greater than that of the Calip 
Baghdad, at least in the eyes of the Sufi Ruwaym b. Ahmad |: 
way the narrative is similar to the aforementioned one in wi 
the Prophet calls Junayd khalifa. It is likely then, that this to 
generated ultimately by the introduction of the biography 
The Persian Tabagat al-Sufiyya ends with a series of seg 
related to ma‘rifa (gnosis). These segments concern differs 
individuals, most of whose biographies are included earl 


work.’”® This curious section, which makes up nearly a twent 
the whole work, appears to have prompted the scribes of i 
manuscripts to give it a separate heading Fas! fi ‘l-ma'nfa we 
tawhid (Section on gnosis and divine unity).” It is not immedas 
clear why these segments have been positioned here when the 
could have been filed into the appropriate biographies in th 
body of the work. It may be the case that a special collector 
segments related to the topic of ma‘rifa had been maintained, z 
that it was decided to keep these segments separate from ¢ 
biographies. It is however also possible that this section was 

after the whole text had reached a closed form; it would theref 


have been positioned at the end as an appendix, even though 
actually appropriate for the biograph 


In this way, it would paral] 


component segments are 


in the main body of the work 


appendices at the end of certain biographies in the Hilyat al-a 
of entry of segments 1 


and perhaps represent a final stag 
organic school text of Herat, which became known as 


Tabaqat al-Sifiyya 
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“You tell me that battles are reproduced. I do find something 
sesthetit, just as you said, in seeing beneath a modern battle the plan 
ofan older one; I can’t tell you how attractive the idea sounds. But 
shen, does the genius of the commander count for nothing? Does he 


ally do no more than apply the rules?” 
{Marcel Proust, Remembrance of things past, Vol U1, p.113) 


I 


bi 1-Qisim ‘Abd al-Karim b. Hawazin al-Qushayri (d. 465/ 
A 1072) was born in the year 376, according to al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi, who claims that Qushayri himself informed him directly 
of this date. It would imply that he lived for nearly ninety years.' 
The Khatib also refers to the following visit by Qushayri to 
Baghdad: 

He came to us in 
Baghdad and we wrote them down on his authority 


F 'spethaps a little Surprisin: 
Sa trustwo, i 
ito nrthy hadith 


ae mi ape a Sufi? However, his 


Qudeergee man al-Hujwir, meludes a b 
thorny % his Kashf al-mahjah whic 


h presents him 5 
| as a Sufi 
acknow], 
; in ean s“dging that he exc elled in a wide 
eal i 
7 MIESt narrative of Qush 


» *smail al-Firig (d.529, 
» according to this 
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biography, are summarised as follows: he was born amongt i 
Arabs who had settled in Ustuwwa in Khurasan) On viany 
Nishapur as a young man he attended a meeting led by Abi's§ 
"1-Daqgagq (d. 406/1016 or 412/1021) and became his disor 
The latter instructed him to study the religious sciences, 
proceeded to study jurisprudence under the Shafi'ite Muhamawi 
b. Bakr al-Tust (d.420/1029), and theology under the Ashu 
Abi Bakr b. Firak (d.406/1015). Later he performed hajj wa 
Aba Muhammad al-Juwayni (d.438/1047) and Ahmad d 
Bayhaqi (d.458/1066), and together they obtained the author 
to transmit hadiths by sama‘ (sami‘a . . . al-hadith) from the ladm 
authorities in the Hijaz and Baghdad (presumably en rout’ 
Qushayri compiled al- Tafsir al-Kabir and other works which wer 
widely circulated. 

All the later biographies of Qushayri appear to be based on ths 
‘skeleton’ narrative. More details accumulated over time, especial 
regarding his death, his teachers and his written compostion 
They include motifs which have already been encountered te 
biographical traditions of Abi Yazid and Junayd, inclodag 
perseverance in worship in the final moments of life, and bund 
deeper in the ground than one’s teacher.’ 

Twenty extant works have been attributed to Qushiyi 
including both Sufi and (Ash’arite) theological works." It is math 
due to his scholarship that he is remembered as an important figur 
in the Sufi biographical tradition, and his most famous work, the 
Risdla, has proven to be one of the most widely read works in tk 
history of Sufism.’ 


Il 


The Risala is a combination of the two main genres of Sé 
literature, namely the tabagat and manual genres." It can & 
classified as “dual-generic’, since it incorporates these two gente® 
the form of its main component sections."! In total, the Ri 
consists of four sections which are demarcated by the author 
himself, using headings and introductions.'? Biographies 2 
included in the second section, which represents the fabagit geatt 
(see Section III of this chapter), whilst the third and four 
sections, in combination, constitute the equivalent of a Sw 
manual (see below). As Arthur Arberry has already observed, tht 
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Risila draws heavily on both Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya and Abi 
Nast al-Sarrij’s Sufi manual, the Luma‘, and yet it has managed to 
surpass them in popularity. It would not be an exaggeration to 
suggest that most readers are familar with Sulami’s Tabagat 
primarily through Qushayri’s use of it as a source for the tabaqat 
section of his own work. This makes it all the more important to 
examine closely the ways in which Qushayri selected and 
reworked material from that precursor for his own purposes. 

Before turning attention to the tabaqat section, it is necessary to 
appreciate the context in which it is embedded, by considering the 
nature of the other sections of the Risala, The shortest section by 
far is the first section,'* on ‘the doctrine (i‘tigad) of this sect (t@’ifa) 
in theological issues (masa’il al-usiil)’, which immediately precedes 
the tabagat section. It reveals Qushayri’s allegiance to Ash’arism, 
since it serves to attribute to Sufism the theological doctrines of 
that school.!4 

The introduction of the terminology section of the Risdala, 
which follows immediately after the fabaqdt section, indicates a 
change in orientation towards a readership of Sufi practitioners 
(min salikt turugihim wa-muttabiT sunnatihim).'> It even suggests that 
the use of an exclusive terminology serves the purpose of 
obscuring the meaning of Sufi discourse from outsiders (li-takiin 
ma‘dni alfazihim mustabhama “ala 'l-ajanib).'° Such comments at this 
particular point in the Risdla suggest that the preceding sections 
(consisting of the tabagat and the short Ash’arite theology section) 
are designed for a wider audience including the uninitiated, in 
contrast to the subsequent Sufi manual, comprising the terminol- 
ogy and ‘systematic’ sections (see below). 

A tonal of forty-eight Sufi terms are introduced in the twenty- 
seven chapters that make up the terminology section.’ Qushayri’s 
method is to combine his own explanations with utterances 
atributed to past Sufi authorities, as well as occasional citations of 
verses of the Qur’an and hadiths. The terminology section leads up 
to the systematic section which is introduced by means of the 
following short introduction: 


We will now mention chapters (abwab) explaining the stations 
(magimat) that are the routes of the wayfarers, then, after that, 
chapters detailing the states (ahwal) to the extent that God 

facilitates by his grace. 
(R, 167.18-—20) 
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The chapters (abwab)'* that make up this section ate by 
introduced as belonging to two consecutive groups, nim 
chapters on stations (magamdt) followed by chapters 00 wm | 
(ahwal). However, the actual topics covered by these chapter» 
more wide-ranging; they include topics, such as sama‘ (muy 
audition) and ahkdmuhum fi 'I-safar (their (the Sufis’) rules dare 
travel), which can hardly be classified under either category & 
appears to have chosen to divide his discussions of topics that wep 
conventionally covered in the Sufi manual genre into two bmg 
groups — the first constitutes his section on terminology, whiltte 
second constitutes the ‘systematic’ section, which encompase, s 
addition to the ‘stations’ and of the mystic itineny 
discussions of selected Sufi customs and practices 
Although the demarcation between these two sections conas 
of no more than the short introduction presented abow, i 
transition can be seen in the format of the (fifty-one) chapters he 
follow it, from that of the preceding terminology chan 
Qushayri now invariably begins with a citation from the Qura 
followed in turn by a prophetic hadith, his own comment wl 
utterances attributed to Sufi authorities of the past.’ 
The final chapter of the Résala, ‘{The Chapter of] advice ¢ 
disciples (al-wasiyya li-'l-muridin)’, is not demarcated at all frome 
section which precedes it. In view of the fact that the system 


‘states’ 


section includes a few ‘miscellaneous’ chapters in addition to thoe 
on stations and states, it should perhaps be no surprise that this find 


chapter of advice has usually been classified as its final membe: 


However, since it fails to follow the same structural patterr 
preceding fifty-one chapters which make up the systemm 
section, it is perhaps better understood to be separate from thes 
as a form of appendix.” 
The introduction to the Risdla offers the date of the com 
of its composition (kataba) as 437,*' whilst the postsc ript g 4 
date of the completion of its dictation (imla’) as 438.” These dats 
therefore suggest that the Risdla was eventually dictated fom: 
master copy that had been composed a year earlier. The over 
consistency in style 


and method evident in this work indicate: 
relatively high degree of authorial control, and it seems reasons 
to accept these dates as representing the completion of the work 
Qushayri, and its dictation a year later, respectively 
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The tshagat section of the Risala consists of an introduction, 83 
biographies and a conclusion. The biographies are presented in a 
continuous sequence, beginning with Ibrahim b. Adham (d.162/ 
778-9) and ending with Ahmad b. ‘Ati ‘I-Radhbari (d.369/980). 
Whilst there is an obvious chronological progression from the start of 
the sequence to the end, individual biographies are not listed in strict 
chronological order. 80 of the (83) biographies correspond to those 
found in Sulami’s Tabagat al-Siifiyya, the (103) biographies of which 
ae grouped into ‘generation’ sections.*> Moreover, in spite of the fact 
tut the biographies in the Risdla are presented as a single sequence, 
nther than divided into generation sections, their order of 
presentation indicates the influence of the precursor. For example, 
all the biographies in the Risala which correspond to Sulami’s first 
generation are grouped together at the start of the sequence, before 
the biography of Junayd. In the earlier work, his biography signals the 
sart of the second generation section. In the Risdla too, it marks the 
aaah: oe immediately after which follow those 
biographies which correspond to Sulami’s second generation 
secuon™ Similarly, the biographies of Jurayri, Shibli and Ibn A‘rabi 
sgul, within the continuous sequence, the ‘starting-points’ of 
biographies corresponding to Sulami’s third, fourth and fifth 
generations, In that work, their biographies are the first 
to be listed in the third, fourth and fifth generations. It should also be 
mentioned that many of the biographies in the Risala are not only 
postioned in the sequence in accordance with their classification by 
Salami, but they are even juxtaposed in exactly the same order. The 
degree of influence from Sulami’s generation system is so high that, 
without prior familiarity with that work, the criteria for ordering 
biographies in the Risdla would be indecipherable. 

Only three biographies that are included in Qushayri’s Risala do 
not have counterparts in Sulami's Tabagat. They are the biographies 
of Dawiid al-Ta’t (d.165/781), Ahmad al-Zaqgagq al-Kabir (d.290— 
1/902-4) and Abi “Ubayd al-Busri (d.238/852). Despite the fact 
that biographies devoted to them are not found in the earlier work, 
each of them is mentioned there.** Therefore, it appears that none 
of these individuals were necessarily unknown to Sulami, yet they 
did not merit a biography according to his criteria. Their 
importance was evidently greater to Qushayri, whose work was 
compiled at least a quarter of a century later. 
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All three of the additional biographies have a factors 
common: their first isnad names Sulami, referred to x 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn, as the immediate source” Te 
presence of such isndds at the start of these additional biographies 
has the effect of making them seem to be based on the authon 
of Sulami, despite the fact that they are not found in his Tabagit 
facilitates their integration with the rest of the biographicd 
section, the organisational framework of which has evidently bees 
modelled on that work. 

The biography of Busri (d.238/852-3) is juxtaposed between 
those of Samniin b. Hamza (d.ca 297/910) and Shah al-Kirmisi 
(d.ca 300/912), Sufis of at least one generation later. This posto: 
is conspicuous since usually biographies of contemporaries tend» 
be juxtaposed in this work, rather than those of differest 
generations. The reason for its position can be found in te 
introduction to the biography of Kirm4ni, where it 1s stated that he 
followed Abi “Ubayd al-Busri.™ 

Of the 103 biographies found in Sulami’s Tabaqat al-Sifye 
only 25 are omitted in the Risdla. Most of these are accounted far 
by the final members of each of Sulami’s five generations: the find 
four biographies from the second generation, the final two fom 
the third, the final four from the fourth and the final seven fom 
the fifth are all omitted.*” This suggests that the earlier work ws 

used systematically, in such a way that once enough biographis 
had been included from each of Sulami’s generations in turn, thea 
the remainder were simply omutted 
Out of the remaining biographies to be omitted, that of Hallijs 
the most significant. The omission of Hallaj is particularly curios 
since many segments about him are found in the other sections 
this work.*’ This suggests that his omission was not merely for the 
sake of brevity. Since a decision was made to omit Hallij fromthe 
tabagat section, whilst leaving segments about him in other sections 
of the Risdla, it implies that his inclusion would have confliced 
with the aims particular to the fabagat section of the work 
Since the biographies in Qushayri’s Risdla correspond to thos 
of Sulami’s work they cover the same period, from the eighth 
century to the late tenth century. As already observed, Sulmi 
provides an explanation for the fact that his biographies do not 
extend back as far as the time of the Prophet.*! Similarly, Qushayti 
in the introduction to his biographical section links Sufis from the 
eighth century back to the time of the Prophet 
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the best of the Muslims after the apostle of God 
their own time, by a title of distinction 
onship of the apostle of God (suba), since 
no virtue higher than that. Thus they were called the 
en those of the second period took over from 
who had associated with the sahaba were called 
, this being considered the most noble title. Then 
came after them were called the atba‘ al-tabi‘n. 
ee at variance and different ranks became 
elite of the people amongst those who were 
i with religion were called the zuhhdd (ascetics) and 
‘hid (piensts). Then innovations emerged and challenges 
pa ee the groups, each of them claiming that 
the a amongst their number. The elite of the 
tradinonalists (khawass ahl al-sunna), who maintained their 
with God and safeguarded their hearts from the paths of 
sess, alone possessed the name tasawwuf (Sufism). This 
name became well-known for these great individuals by 200 
AH. In this section we will mention the names of a group of 
the shaykhs of this sect from the first generation until the time 
of the later ones amongst them, and briefly mention their 
behaviour and sayings which contain an indication of their 
pnnciples and their customs, God willing. 


(R, 34.1-8) 


—— back to the time of the Prophet by asserting 
tut the 1 of this tradition were ultimately his 
successors. are identified as the elite religious devotees from 
mete aoa who succeeded the three generations of 

* (the sahaba, tabi‘tin and atba‘ al-tabi‘in), as 
wel 3 ¢ t ’ zuhhad and ‘ubbad. This model is an 
caboration of that Reels by Sulami in the introduction to his 
Tabagit ya, where he states that the first Sufis were the 
successors of the pious predecessors. If Qushayri’s version differs, it 
is because of his concern to justify the use of different titles in 
different is. The term tasawwuf is said to have been well- 
known only by the third century. Before this period, the elite 
religious devotees, that is, the predecessors of the Sufis, had 
apparently been called 2uhhad and ‘ubbad, but eventually each of 
the groups that emerged claimed to represent the 
2uhhid, creating the need for the new name, tasawwruf. 
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Qushayri, by referring to the differences in opinion wf 
challenges between competing groups, as well as the beginning ¢ 
innovations, shows greater concern than his predecessor 
distinguish Sufism from competing traditions. He defines the fir 
Sufis as an elite amongst traditionalists who were focus! 
completely on God. This differs significantly from Sula 
definition of Sufis as ‘those who have mystical states (alvi) a 
speak about unicity (tafrid), the truths of unity (tawhid) and te 
application of the methods of detachment (tajrid)’” It is a sign the 
Qushayri wished to re-orientate the definition of the identity 
Sufis in the tabagat section of his Risala, classifying them 3 pios 
traditionalists rather than mystics. 

It is stated in the above passage that the tabagat section wil 
include Sufis ‘from the first generation (tabaga) until the ume d 
the later ones’. It actually begins with those who were classified s 
members of Sulami’s first generation of Sufis, whilst it culmnte 
with the latter’s fifth generation. Qushayri, who lived a generation 
later than Sulami, also includes, after the final biography, te 
following list of Sufi contemporaries: 


The shaykhs whom we have reached and with whom we ae 
contemporaries, even if we could not meet them, such as, the 
master and witness, the spokesman of his time who wa 
unique in his era Aba ‘Ali ‘I-Hasan b. al-Daqqiq, Shaykh 
Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sulami, who was unique in his ume 
Aba ‘I-Hasan ‘Ali b. Jahdam who lived in Mecca, Shaykh 
Abi "l-‘Abbas al-Qassab** in Tabaristan, and Ahmad i- 
Aswad in Dinawar, Abii *l-Qiasim al-Sayraff in Nishapur, Abi 
Sahl al-Khashshab al-Kabir also in Nishapur, Mansir b 
Khalaf al-Maghribi, Abi Sa‘d al-Malini, Aba Tahir d- 
Khiizandi and others. If we had occupied ourselves with 
mentioning them and detailing their characteristics we would 

have departed from the aim of conciseness. 
(R, 120.1-8 


The above list of ten Sufis serves as an extension of the preceding 
sequence of biographies. It is explained that biographies had not 
been included for them in that sequence only due to a concert 
for conciseness. Nonetheless, the provision of this list at ths 
point implies that they are Qushayri’s selected successors of the 
earlier generations of Sufis, from amongst his own immediate 
predecessors. 
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Sulami’s generation system culminates with his own teachers 

and predecessors in Sufi scholarship in the form of his fifth 
generation section. Similarly the aforementioned extension of the 
sequence of biographies in Qushayri’s tabaqat section indicates his 
own preferences and allegiances. The predominance of Khur- 
sanuans is striking. Moreover, just as Sulami’s fifth generation is 
hierarchical, in that more space is devoted to the biographies 
placed at the head, so too is Qushayri’s final list, in that the first 
two individuals to be named, Daqqaq and Sulami, are the only 
ones afforded glorious epithets. Qushayri’s own teacher in Sufism 
and his predecessor in Sufi scholarship are thus presented as the 
most important members of the generation immediately preceding 
hss own. Daqgaq is the most frequently quoted Sufi in the Risdla, 
whilst Sulami is the most frequently named immediate source of 
segments in the work (as well as the provider of the model for the 
jahadt section as a whole). Thus, in the context of the Risdla itself, 
this tabagat section serves as an isnad for the matn of the Sufi 
manual, which makes up the larger part of the work. 


IV 


The organisational framework of the tabaqat section of Qushayri’s 
Risila provides the most conspicuous evidence of his heavy 
reliance on Sulami’s Tabagat al-Siifiyya. This is found not only in 
the selection and order of presentation of biographies, but also in 
the (demareatory) introductions of the individual biographies. To 
ilustrate this point, the introduction of the biography of Aba Yazid 
in the Risila is presented below: 


Abi Yazid Tayfir b. ‘Isa "I-Bastami. His grandfather was a 
Magian who converted to Islam. They were three brothers: 
Adam, Tayfar and ‘Ali. All of them were pious ascetics and 
Aba Yazid was the greatest of them with regards to mystical 
state. Itis said that he died in the year 261. It is also said that it 
was 234, 

(R, 55.1-5) 


The introduction of the biography of Abi Yazid in the Risala 
presents, in the same order, most of the information found in the 
corresponding introduction of Sulami’s Tabaqat.* However, it is 
more concise, in keeping with the fabagat section as a whole; it 
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Yazid’s death are originally given, and it offers the nite ¥ 
Bastami’, facilitating the omission of a statement about & 
subject’s place of origin. Qushayri has also omitted, appara 
for the sake of brevity, the Persian name of Abi Yuu, 
grandfather, who is said to have converted from Zoroastrianim 
The statement characterising Abi Yazid and his brote 
together in the introduction of Sulami’s Tabagat (is-buillehe 
kana zuhhddan wa-‘ubbadan wa-arbab al-ahwal) has been reworked 
the Risdla, where it reads: wa-kdna Abii Yazid ajallahum halen, Tes 
is an improvement on the earlier version which is anomalous f 
characterising its subject only alongside his brothers 
The introduction of the biography of Junayd in Qushay 
Risala, which is presented below, shows further signs of reworking 


Abii ‘1-Qasim al-Junayd b. Muhammad is the chief of ths 
sect and their leader (sayyid hadhihi 'l-ta’ifa wa-imimuhun), | 
His origins are from Nihavand and the place of his birth nd } 
upbringing is Iraq. His father used to sell glassware andsohe | 
was called al-qawariri ‘the glass trader’. He was a junst 
according to the school of Abi Thawr, and he used to gne 
fatwas in his circle, with him present, when he was twenty 
years old. He associated with his maternal uncle al-Sari and 
al-Harith al-Muhasibi and Muhammad b. “Ali 'I-Qassib. He 

died in the year 297. 
R, 7015-715 


Similar to the introduction of the biography of Abi Yazid, the 
introduction of the biography of Junayd in the Risala is a mor 
concise version of its earlier counterpart.’ Each of the items 
information that it contains appears to be derived from the eatler 
version,” but some of them have been reworked significantly. Fis 
of all, the introduction in the Risdla begins with the statement tht 
Junayd is the leader of the Sufis. This is based on the more modest 
statement towards the end of the earlier version which informs thit 
Junayd was one of their leaders. Both the reworking of ths 
statement and the change of its position to the start suggest thi 
Junayd’s supreme position amongst Sufis had become firmly 
established by Qushayri’s time. (Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya ine! 
would have played a part in this process) 
The statement in the Tabagat which serves to attribute authority 
in jurisprudence to Junayd also appears to have been reworked in 
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omits the isnads on the authority of which alternative dates for Ay 


hayri’s + 
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the Risila: it has been extended by the addition of two further 
deuils about Junayd’s delivery of fatwas. The addition of bi-hadratih 
chnifies that Junayd gave farwas with the authority of Abi Thawr, 
snce it affirms that the latter was present at the time; the addiuon 
of we-hwwa “bn “ashrin sana emphasises the precocious nature of 
Janayd’s acquisition of authority in jurisprudence — apparently, he 
was only twenty years old at the nme. 

The introductions of the biographies of Aba: Yazid and Junayd 
ae representative of the vast majority of the introductions of 
biographies m the Risala, in that they demonstrate that Qushayri 
rehed heavily on Sulami’s work; he produced more concise 
versons, which were reworked according to his own preferences. 
The reworkings in these introductions serve to embellish and 
emphasise the credentials of their respective subjects; Aba Yazid is 
now distinguished from his brothers as being the greatest mystic 
out of the three, whilst Junayd is no longer introduced as merely 
one of the Sufi leaders, but rather the leader of this sect, sayyid 
hadhihi ‘l-ta’ifa. Moreover, he was apparently so precocious as a 
jonst that he merited the authority to give fatwas in the presence 
of Abi Thawr at a relanvely young age. 

In the next section of this chapter, attention will be turned from 
the isati framework to the component segments of 
material of the biographies, in order to assess accurately the nature 
and extent of the influence of Sulami’s Tabagat (and other earlier 
works) on the Risdla. Especially in view of the deceptive nature of 
the influence of that work on the Persian Tabagat, it is necessary to 
appreciate the relationship between the ‘building-block’ segments 
of the two works, as well as their ‘architecture’. 


V: 


Out of the nine discrete segments which make up the body of the 
biography of Aba Yazid, five are demarcated by an isnad,*” one by 
the formula wa-bi-hadha ’l-isndd (‘also on the authority of the 
(preceding) isnad’),* one by the mention of the first two 
transmitters only,” and the remaining segments by the simple 
conjunction wa-.” None of them indicate that a written source has 
been used, even though many of them are found in earlier works. 
For instance, the first two segments are virtually identical to 
comesponding segments in Sulami’s biography of Abii Yazid.*’ In 
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fact, it is only their isndds that differ, and merely by the menton, 
both of Qushayri’s isndds of ‘Muhammad b. al-Husayn’ (Sukng, 
the immediate source (added to the end of the same isnids the » 
found in the latter’s own work).*? Oral transmission from Sulay, 
thus implied, even though the segments are found in both weg 
without any discrepancy. 

The first segment describes Abii Yazid’s method of Sule: 
one of self denial, whilst the second attributes to hima 
for scholastic knowledge and its application.* In the later, iy 
Yazid expresses his appreciation for the accepted diff 
opinion amongst the scholars (ikhtilaf al-‘ulama’ 
segments have been selected from the many available ing 
earlier work, which includes pithy apophthegms and ym 
dismissals of competing types of religious devotees Tk 
selection signals that Qushayri prefers to depict Abi Yui 
pietist who appreciated the activity of religious scholars, andi 
have even attracted a gloss to underline this message - it um 
that “Aba Yazid did not depart from this world untl ky 
memorised the entire Qur’an’.*” 

There are no further segments in the biography of Abi ta 
that are also found in Sulami's Tabagat, suggesting that the ze 
work was used as the starting basis for the compilanon of 
biography; that is, it was drawn upon for the introduction 
first two segments, after which further sources were used" 

Sulami's Tabagat is only the first of three major Sufi wodsis 
appear to have been used as sources for the biography ¢& 
Yazid. The third and fourth segments, for instance, are vam 
two juxtaposed segments in the chapter on ‘what hs be 
mentioned about the (Sufi) shaykhs regarding ther folom 
(ittiba’) of the apostle of God’ of Abi Nasr al-Sarrij's (3% 
Kitab al-Luma* These segments are presented below 


z 


3 Aba Hatim al-Sijistani related to us, saying that Abi Ne 
al-Sarraj related to him, saying that he heard Tay 
Bastami say that he heard the one known as ‘Ar 
Bastami say that he heard his father say that Abii Yui! 

to him, Let us go to see this man who has made hind 

famous for proximity to God. He was a sought ak 
famous for asceticism (zuhd), so we went to him. Whee 
came out of his house and entered the mosque te 
towards the gibla (direction of prayer), and so Abi Wi 


tir 
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turned away and did not greet him, saying, This is 
unfaithful to one of the manners (ddab) of the apostle of 
God, so how can he be faithful about what he is claiming? 
4 On the authority of this isndd Abi Yazid said, I intended 
to ask God to spare me from the need for the provision of 
food and women, then I said, How can it be permitted for 
me to ask God for this when the apostle of God did not 
ask him for it? So I did not ask him. Then God spared me 
from the need for the provision of women, such that I do 

not care whether a woman meets me or a wall ! 
(R, 55.15—24)97 


Qushayri’s variants are offered on the authority of the same isndad, 
just like the juxtaposed pair in the Luma‘** They appear to have 
been obtained from Sarraj’s Kitab al-Luma‘, even though only oral 
(via an intermediary) is implied by their isnads. The 
filure to acknowledge the written source is typical for the Risdla, 
which has been observed to owe a considerable debt to 
both Sulami’s Tabagat and Sarraj’s Luma‘.*? 

In Segment 3, the claim to sainthood of one who fails to follow 
an aspect of the Prophet’s behaviour is rejected. In Segment 4, Aba 
Yazid admits that he had wished to go beyond the normative 
cample of the Prophet in asceticism, but then thought better of it, 
and was consequently rewarded by the granting of his original 
wish. This pair are complementary segments; the former implies 
that one must not violate any aspect of the Prophet's behaviour, 
whikt the latter implies that it is better to confine oneself to 
following the Prophet's example than to undergo extra self-denial. 
Both segments function to attribute to Abii Yazid the opinion that 
the correct religious path is following the sunna (normative 
cample) of the Prophet, in favour over both falling short and 
srving beyond it. 

The biography of Aba Yazid also includes three segments that 
ae variants of corresponding segments in the Hilyat al-awliya’. Two 
of them are juxtaposed in both works (in reverse order).*” The first 
of these segments is presented below, followed by its variant in the 
earlier work: 


R Abii Yazid was asked, What was the most difficult (ashadd) 
thing you encountered on God's path? He said, It is not 
possible to describe it. Then he was asked, What was the 
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easiest (ahwan)°' thing that your carnal soul (nafi) encoyp, 
tered from you? He said, As for this, yes fit can be described 
I summoned it to perform an act of obedience (ta) and 
did not accede to my request so I denied it water for a yex 
(R, 56.10-1 
H__I heard Aba ‘I-Hasan say that he heard Abi 'l-Hasan d. 
Marwazi say that he heard Abi Yazid’s wife say that she heard 
Aba Yazid say, I urged my carnal soul (nafs) to go to God, bu 
it refused me and was stubborn, so I left it behind and 
proceeded to God ( fa-taraktuha@ wa-madaytu ila 'Ilah). 
(H, X, 421-3 
In both variants, Abii Yazid relates that he had asked something d 
his carnal soul (nafs), but, since it disobeyed him, he punished 
However, they specify different tasks asked of the carnal souls 
well as the eventual punishments for disobedience. These deta 
are surely not insignificant. In the Hilya Abii Yazid is portrayed 
mystic who left behind his carnal soul for “refusing to go to Gol, 
and proceeded without it ( fa-taraktuha wa-madaytu ila 'Ilah). lo te 
Risala, however, Abi Yazid is portrayed as a self-denying peat 
who “deprived his carnal soul of water for a year’ because it hada 
fulfilled the requested act of obedience (td‘a). This transforma 
of a segment from one which portrays Abii Yazid as a mystic to one 
that portrays him as a pietist is paralleled in another of the Ris 
variants of Hilya material, which is presented below: 


R_ Aba Yazid said, For thirty years I prayed with the beliefin 
myself, at every ritual prayer that I prayed, that I was likea 
Magian wanting to cut off my girdle (ka-anni majiisi uridu on 
aqti'a zunnari). 

(R, 5613-14) 


H [Aba Yazid] said, If you stand before God, Make youre! 
like a Magian wanting to cut off the girdle in front of Him 


(ka-annak majiist turtdu an tagti‘a ’Il-zunnan). 
(H, X, 40.18-19 
These variants both employ the same imagery which is expres! 
in their respective clauses ka-anni majiisi uridu an agti‘a zunnitilt 
annak mdjisi turidu an tagti‘a al-zunnar. In the Hilya this imager)’ 
presented as part of an instruction on how to behave in Gol 
presence, whilst in the Risdla it represents Abii Yazid’s 0 
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ity to God, whilst tie 
a depicts Abii Yazid as 
during ritual worship. 
he biography of Aba Yazid do 
Sea any of the major Sufi 
e very end of the biography, 
rial in the Hilya. In fact, it 
rative mouf as a segment in 
tt work (feeling unworthy to 
tu an adhkurah/ijlalan li-’llah an 
ple 
troduced’ segment has been juxtaposed 
nent n ed segment which suggests that 
ma eee than excessive self-denial. It 
in that Aba Yazid belittles 
) “and proceeds to relate his own 
d, which was only made possible 


yd in Qushayri’s Risdla consists 
Six of them are demarcated 
- immediate source only,” and 
u +5 The first six segments of the 


sonic variants of segments that 
: z immediately with 
is pesented below alongside its earlier 


does not memorise the Qur'an and 
d not be followed as a model in this 
our knowledge is restricted by the 
nd hadha mugayyad bi-'l-kitab wa-'l- 


(R, 72.5-6) 
n ‘Ali b. Haran b. Muhammad and 
b. Ahmad al-Mufid both say that they 
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heard Abi ‘I-Qasim Junayd b. Muhammad say, more the 
once, Our knowledge is restricted by the book and the sum 
(ilmuna madbat al-kitab wa-’l-sunna). Whoever docs m 
memorise the Qur’an, write down hadith and prace 
jurisprudence should not be followed as a model 
(H, X, 255.1215 
The two statements that make up the variant in the Hie 
conjoined in reverse order in the Risdla. Otherwise they x 
virtually identical, the main discrepancy being the use of & 
participle mugayyad instead of madbiit, which, in this conten: 
synonymous. What is especially interesting about the indusosd 
this segment in the Risdla is the fact that it is followed immedu) 
by further variants, the first of which is presented below 


R_ I heard Muhammad b. al-Husayn say that he heard Abi 
Nasr al-Isbahani say that he heard Abd ‘Ali 'l-Ridhbai® 
quote Junayd, saying, This way of ours is bound by the 
principles of the book and the sunna (madhhabund hidi 
mugayyad bi-usiil al-kitab wa-'I-sunna). 

QR, 227-4 


This variant of the immediately preceding segment diffes 
specifing that the ‘way’ which Junayd represents, rather than 
knowledge’, is bound by the principles of Muslim revelation, be 
nonetheless both presumably refer to Sufism.” The next segue 
in the biography, which is the final member of this sequenced 
juxtaposed variants, is presented below. It is a close varunt 0: 
segment provided in the aforementioned chapter on the Sué 
emulation of the Prophet in Sarraj’s Kitab al-Luma‘, which 
presented below. 


R Junayd said, This knowledge of ours is built out of the 


hadith of the apostle of God (‘lmuna hadha mushayyad & 
hadith rasul Allah). 


(R, 29 


L The shaykh [Sarraj] said that he heard ‘Abd al-Wahidb 
“Ulwan say that he heard Junayd say, This knowledge of ous 
is interwoven with the hadith of the apostle of God (‘ilmi! 
hadha mushtabik bi-hadith rasiil Allah). 

(L, 103.%-1! 
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differs from that of Sarraj only by its use of 
Sood of) rather than mushtabik bi- (interwoven 
wit), The former may imply that prophetic hadith is the 
Sethu noi whilst the latter suggests that his 
inowledge is interwoven in a close relationship with hadith. The 
dference is perhaps negligible. What is more significant is the fact 
tut this as the only segment in the biography of Junayd which 
appears to have been derived from Sarraj's Lima‘, and, just as in the 
av of the biography of Bastimi, it is found originally in the 
chapter of the latter work which is concerned specifically with 
embinon of the Prophet. 

The remaining segments in the biography of Junayd do not 
wppear m any of the major precursors to the Risdla. Amongst them 
2 further example of an anecdotal topos that has been 
encountered twice already in the biographical tradition of 
Jonah” In this particular example, Ibn Surayj, the jurist of 
Baghdad, indicates his approval and appreciation of Junayd by 
suting that his own fine speech (kaldm hasan) about jurisprudence 
was acquired thanks to discussions with Junayd (hadha bi-barakat 
rujlaat Abi I-Qasim al-Junayd).** 

There are also two segments which depict Junayd as someone 
who engaged in simple acts of piety and devotion, even after 
juning attained a lofty status. In the first of these, Junayd responds 
‘oan enquiry about how he acquired gnosis (ma‘rifa), by explaining 
that he sat "before God’ for thirty years on a step in his house (min 
jlistthalathin sana tahta tilka 'l-daraja wa-awma’a ila daraja ft darih) .°? 
The second example presents Junayd as responding to an enquirer 
who is battled by the fact that he still uses prayer-beads, even after 
having reached a lofty status (anta ma‘a sharafik ta’khudh biyadik 
subi’), by declaring that he will not abandon a method that has 
helped him to reach proximity to God (tariq bih wasaltu ila rabbi la 
winguh). These two segments serve to reassure that Junayd was 
oot merely a scholar of Sufism, but also someone who undertook 
the practical disciplines of the tradition and never regarded himself 
aove maintaining the simplest acts of devotion, despite being 
tnown as ‘the chief of the gnostics’. 

The penultimate segment in this biography also functions to 
atribute pious qualities to Junayd. Daqqaq relates that every day 
Junayd would go to his stall, perform 400 units of ritual prayer, and 
then return home. This narrative functions to distance Junayd 
fiom the activity of trade and its potential corrupting effect. It is 
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not denied that Junayd was a merchant (his nisba indicates thy 
plainly enough), but the reader is given the impression that hy 
spene all of his ame at the stall in worship. A segment with th 
same mouf is found in the biography of Junayd in the Peni 
Tabagat al-Siiftyya, where it is even alleged that he never managed 
to sell anything.*> 
The final segment in this biography is about Junayd’s death. Ity 
also found in Abt Nu‘aym’s Hilya with exactly the same text, buta 
different isnad. It was presumably positioned here at the end of 
the biography by intention, because of the event that it describes, 
in preference to a position next to this biography’s other variant of 
a segment in the Hilya.” 
To recapitulate, the fact that the introductions of Qushayris 
biographies of Aba Yazid and Junayd and the first segments of 
their bodies correspond closely to material in Sulami's Tabagit dl. 
Siifiyya suggests that the latter work has been used systematically 
as their foundation; Qushayri begins his biographies by selecung 
from corresponding material in Sulami’s work, and then proceeds 
to add material, in curn, from other written and oral sources 
Both of these biographies also contain segments that are found in 
the corresponding biographies of the Hilya, as well as segment 
that are variants of those found in Aba Nasr al-Sarraj’s Kitab a. 


Luma‘. 

The biographies of Aba Yazid and Junayd in the Risila ako 
contain segments that do not appear to be variants of material 
found in earlier written works. They are positioned either 
immediately after a thematically associated variant segment, ora 
the end of the biography. This overall pattern confirms that the 
first stage of the compilation of the biographies consisted of 
obtaining material from the aforementioned written sources, 
beginning with Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya. This was ‘topped up’ 
by the addition of further segments that are not found in any of the 


written sources. 
As it is evident that Qushayri based his biographies on materi 


already provided in earlier works, the nature of the material he has 
selected from what was available in those works becomes all the 
more significant. Firstly, Qushayri has not included here any of the 
provocative apophthegms, boastful autobiographical reports and 
witty dismissals of ascetics and pietists, which are attributed to Abi 
Yazid in Sulami's Tabaqat and Abii Nu‘aym’s Hilya. Moreover none 
of the shathiyyat (ecstatic utterances) attributed to Abii Yazid ar 
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ot the only section of the Risdla where one 
Abi Yazid and Junayd, not to mention the 
re. This is because all of the sections of the 
are made up of segments about past Sufi 
tematic section is of particular interest in this 
€ unit of its chapters is the discrete segment, 
ons and actions of past Sufis which are relevant 
estion. In the light of this, the mere provision of 
ch as sama‘ (musical audition)” and karamat 
S immediately that the parameters of the 
are significantly more accommodating in the 
than in the tabagat section; both sections are 
segments about virtually the same set of 
contentious topics are accommodated only 
atic section. A comparison of the material 
Abi Yazid and Junayd within their biographies 
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with that provided in the systematic section may begin to clucidy. 
the nature of the relationship between these two sections. 

The systematic section contains the following variant of ; 
segment already encountered in the biography of Abi Yazid? 
which employs the ‘severance of the girdle’ motif: 


I heard Muhammad b. al-Husayn say that he heard Ahmad b. 
‘Ali b. Ja‘far say that he heard al-Husayn b. ‘Alliya say that 
Abi Yazid said, For twelve years I was the blacksmith of my 
carnal soul, and then for five years I was the mirror of my 
heart. For a year I gazed at what was between the two, and 
there appeared a girdle (zunndr) around my waist. Then for 
twelve years I worked at severing it (gat), and I gazed at it 
again, and there appeared a girdle around my inner being 
(batin). For five years I worked at severing it, wondering how 

I could cut it off, and it was disclosed to me — I gazed at 
mankind and saw them as dead, so I pronounced four times 


over them, Allahu akbar!” 
(R, 177.19-1784) 


It has already been noted that the variant provided in the Risiles 
biography of Aba Yazid has a variant in the Hilyat al-awliya’ which 
is more mystical in content.” The provision of the above variant in 
the systematic section corroborates the impression that, for the 
specific purposes of his biography Qushayri preferred the variant 
which emphasises his pious attitude during ritual prayer, for it 
constitutes in itself evidence that he had alternative variants. In 
fact, the above segment belonging to the systematic section is 
provided in the chapter on mujahada (religious striving), for which 
the variant provided in the biography of Abi Yazid would have 
been equally appropriate.” 

The systematic section also includes variants of segments which 
re frequently provided in earlier works that have been used as 
ources for the biography of Aba Yazid in the Risdla, but are not 

cluded in that biography in any guise. For instance, consider the 
following example, which is a variant of a segment that is provided 
in the Hilya’s biography of Abii Yazid: 

R Abii Yazid said, God has certain worshippers (‘ubbad) 

whom, if he were to veil them in heaven from vision of him, 

would appeal for deliverance from heaven just as the 

inhabitants of hell appeal for deliverance from hell (law 
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i min al-janna kama 
(R. 460.16-17) 


elite group of worshippers 
em n in heaven from vision 
just as the inhabitants of 
ii teen “an m’yatih 
iad pestegith al al-nar 


(H, X, 34.14-17) 


er on shawg (yearning) is a close 
the biography of Aba Yazid in 
both imply that Abii Yazid identifies with 
. whase goal is vision of God, and who 
rds of heaven which ordinary Muslims 
er variants of this segment are provided 
“id in the Hilya,” but none of them has 
phy in the Risala; a variant, however, is 
e systematic section of this work, perhaps 
d too controversial to be included in the 
ay, 

F utterance that is found in earlier biographies of 
I that given by Qushayri, is the witty assertion 
etics in relation to gnostics. Such a segment 
tic section of the Risdla. 


gnostic flies whilst the ascetic walks (al- 
id sayyar).. 


lels those attributed to Abi Yazid in earlier 
¢ following example from Sulami’s Tabagqat al- 


(R, 441.22) 


c’s concern is what he eats. 
(TABS, 66.11—67.1) 


d of utterance is conspicuously absent from the 
of Aba Yazid when it is compared with the 
es that have been used as a source, the provision of 


_ a 
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the above variant in the systematic section indicates that Qushay; 

had examples available, if he had wished to include them. |p 

arrogant tone may have been considered inappropriate for the 

biography . 

As already mentioned, the segments contained in Qushayris 
biographies of Aba Yazid and Junayd which are variants of 
segments found in Sarraj’s Kitab al-Luma‘ are all found in a specific 
(36-line) chapter of the earlier work, on ‘what has been mentioned 
about the Sufi shaykhs regarding their emulation of the apostle of 
God and their experuse in that’. However the systematic section of 
the Risdla, which is influenced more by the Luma‘ than any other 
previous work, contains many variants of segments that are found 
in other chapters of that work. These include cwo juxtaposed 
segments about Junayd for the chapter on sama‘ The Lanu’ 
would have been an obvious source for the compilation of a 
chapter on samd’, and indeed it appears to serve as its foundation,” 
in much the same way as Sulami’s Tabagat serves as the foundation 

for most of the biographies of the tabagat section. Qushaytis 
decision to include in his biographies of Aba Yazid and Junayd 
segments from the Luma‘ selected only from the chapter 
specifically about the Sufis’ emulation of the Prophet sugges 
that this chapter may similarly have been considered the obviow 
source for segments that are appropriate for the particular function 
of his biographies. 

The biography of Junayd in the Risdla depicts him » 

someone who advocated that Sufi practice should be in harmony 
with theoretical knowledge, and that adept Sufis should not 
abandon the discipline they undertook as novices. This makes it 
all the more conspicuous that the systematic section of the Risilé 
should contain material that qualifies (perhaps even contradicts) 
this image, including the first of the following two juxtaposed 
segments at the culmination of the chapter on irdda (desire/ 
discipleship). 

1 Junayd was asked about the novice (murid) and the adept 
Sufi (murdd),” and he replied, The novice is controlled by 
the rule of scholastic knowledge (siyasat al-‘ilm), while the 
adept is controlled by the protection of the Truth (naar 
al-haqg), because the novice walks (yasir) while the adept 
flies (yatir). When will the one who walks catch up with 
the one who flies? 
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fin sent a man to Aba Yazid, 
until when will the sleep and 
caravan has already departed ! Abi 
y brother Dhi "I-Nan, the real man 1s 
s all night, then wakes up at the 
e the caravan [has reached it] ! Dha ‘l- 
Bravo ! We, in our present state, cannot 


(R, 310.17-19) 


:d to Junayd implies that adept Sufis are no 
the same restrictions as novices; they are 
by God. Similarly, the subsequent narrative 
that he can afford to rest with the 
me in his state can reach the furthest goals 


nphie: 


. show that the segments included in the 
> of Abi Yazid and Junayd represent a restricted 
vider range available to Qushayri. Further 
individuals are provided in other parts of 
2 eectic differences to those that have been 
espective biographies. The biographies tend to 

tystical variants and those that are less 


‘in the selection criteria used for the 
e different sections of the Risdla is not restricted 
egment alone. It has already been pointed out 
of Hallaj is the longest of those found in 
not to be included in Qushayri’s Risdla. The 
omission is further emphasised by the fact that 
ut Halla) are found in the other sections of the 
are seventeen in the systematic section alone.” 

mfirm that Hallay was considered inappropriate for 
th tabagat section of the Risdla, whilst at the same 
sidered important enough to be mentioned in its 


graphy and om context of a thematic chapter, in 
ciate the factors behind Qushayri’s selection criteria, 
y SB ieinitian put individuals ‘under the spotlight’. 

the focus of attention because all of the material in 
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the biography, which takes the form of an assemblage of 
segments, ts about him. In contrast, while each aan 
systematic section 1s also made up of discrete segmens Piette 
a variety of individuals are quoted within them: the few < 
theme of the chapter, and so the opinions of a variety of stony 
on that particular topic are embedded amongst cach che 
Moreover, thematic chapters in the Risila begin with Citatig 
from the texts of Muslim revelation (Qur'an and Hadith), Slow) 


(R, 119.12-16) 


directed towards the consideration of the terms munid (novice Sah 
and murad (adept Sufi). The way to these culminating segments iui 
been paved effectively, so as to accommodate the contentos 
climax. 
The functions of the tabagat section entail the widening of te 


acceptability of Sufis and the structuring of a harmony between 
traditionalist Islam and Sufism. This is achieved by charactersing 


Sufism in the tabagat section by piety, humility and religious 
discipline. The omission of the biography of Hallaj appears to hae 
been part of the effort to fulfil this objective. The inclusion wn the 
systematic section of several segments about Halli highlights the 
discrepancies between the two sections, Those segments do net 
make him the focus of discussion, as they would have done if they 
had been used to form a biography. Moreover, when embedded 


amongst the opinions of other Sufi authorities, as well as citations 
from Muslim revelation, this material is more readily accepuble 


Vil 


The agenda that has been observed by the analysis of the 


biographies in the Risala is not actually a hidden one. The aims of 
his tabagat section are elaborated in its conclusion. 


The purpose of mentioning them in this place is to indicate 
that they are unanimous about the veneration of the shariah 
oer - arial 
(ta‘zim al-shari‘a), [that they] are characterised by travelling 
gz 
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by Qushayri’s own introduction to the topic. The segments the 
follow are then arranged so as to develop the elaboranon of te 
topic under discussion, facilitated by further comment b 
Qushayri at appropriate points. If the above passage is conudeeet 
as an example, one observes that it forms the culmination of de 
chapter on trada (desire), by which point the discussion had bees 


Qushayri acknowledges that he has provided 


i end. The final two statements 
that he is defining the identity of Sufis polemically 
wint fike caimants who do not possess the preceding list of 
mqured qualities. Similar sentiments are also expressed in the 
smducnon to the Risila where he states that Sufism in his time 
fad become virtually extinct; apparently only the ‘pretenders’ to 
Sutim had remained. The Risdla presents itself as an attempt to 
emedy this situation by highlighting the characteristics of the ‘real’ 
Sufis of the past. such comments are conventional 
axthods of exhortation in the introductions of religious works, the 
analyas of the biographies of the Risdla certainly confirms that an 
efiort has been made to redefine the identity of Sufism. Moreover, 
ths reorientation is new and relevant to Qushayri’s own 
as a traditionalist Ash’arite/Shafi’ite. 
The discrepancy between the images presented of Sufis in the 
diferent sections of the Risdla suggests that Qushayri’s endeavour 
Was not straightforward. It has been observed that Section One, 
the theology section of the Risdla, attributes Ash’arite opinions to 
Sufi. Similarly, Section Two, the tabagat section, presents Sufis in a 
more acceptable light to traditionalists and jurists by attributing to 
them the aforementioned characteristics. At the beginning of the 
terminology section, however, Qushayri states that it is written for 
the pracusing Sufi,®* thus signalling a departure from the 
reorientation of the definition of the idenuty of the Sufi 
community to the exposition of Sufi theory within significantly 
wider parameters. The first two sections may be seen as a 
preparation for the main body of the text, which follows. In 
relation to the subsequent Sufi manual, the rabaqgat section can be 
considered to function like the isndd in relation to its main. 
Qushayti has compiled a work in which the tabaqat and manual 
genres function in tandem to embed Sufism further within the 
mainstream of Sunni Islam, whilst maintaining generous limits of 
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bi -Hasan ‘A b. ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwirt was a Sufi 
schobr of the eleventh century who was born in Ghazna and 
ceed eventually in Lahore.' The most reliable source of 
inormation about his life is his sole surviving work, the Kashf al- 
wl? This work suggests that, whilst he was first and foremost a 
Sufi, he had also received a traditional scholastic education, and was 
particularly interested in kaldm (scholastic theology); it contains 
repeated criticism of anthropomorphists (mutashabbiha, hashuiyan),? 
Qadarites (gadariydn)’ and Mu'tazilites (imu‘tazila / ahl-i i‘tizal).> 
Moreover Hujwiri frequently uses the method of dialectical 
resoning in his exposition of Sufi doctrine, as indicated by the 
frequent occurrence in the text of the construct agar gityand ... 
wigan... (ifthey say... we say...).° A comparison of Hujwiri’s 
own biographies of the eponymous founders of the major law- 
schools suggest that he was most likely affiliated to the Hanafite 
school, since Abii Hanifa is afforded the most attention and praise.” 
Hupwin’s teacher in Sufism was probably the relatively little- 
known Abi ’l-Fadl al-Khuttali, whom he describes as his role 
model on the Sufi path (igtida’-i man dar-in tarigat bid-fist ).* The 
Kashf al-mahjib also contains many references to meetings with 
other Sufi teachers, during travels in an area extending from Syria 
(where Khuttali was based) to the Punjab. Hujwiri died in Lahore 
where his shrine is today the most celebrated pilgrimage 
destination. The dates given traditionally for his death are 456/ 
1063-4 and 464/1071-2° 
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The Kashf al-mahjiib is the oldest surviv 
written in Persian, Similar to Quhayts Riin'e, 
volume covering both the tabagat and Manual genre 
allegedly written in response to questions aked bz 
Sufism named Abi Sa‘td Hujwiri," and the fallongy 
suggests that it was completed in Lahore, and therefone me 
towards the end of the author's life."' : 


My shaykh had many transmissions (nwdyit) aboot him, bg 
at the present time, [relating] more than this i not posi 
because the written sources are still in Ghazna, while | = 
preoccupied (girifidr) in the region of Hind among: & 
natured people (najinsan). 

(KM, 11013-1g 


Reynold Nicholson has inferred from the above paso te 

Hujwiri was ‘taken there (Lahore) as a prisoner agunst hi wil ® 

This interpretation depends on the translation of ginftirs 

‘prisoner’, but this is not the only possible meaning in the aboe 
context. Hujwiri’s description of the people of Hind a nif 
(ill-natured), rather than confirming that he was tapped 
enemies, may be seen as simply part of the descripton of bs 
current situation in negative terms to contrast with the past ibs 
hometown and the positive memories he retains of it (post 
including those of more extensive literary resources). 

The above passage alludes to the use of written sources (let) 
for the Kashf al-mahjitb. On the basis of a comparison with te 
major Sufi works that had already been written, it appears thit 
rather than suffering from a lack of resources, Hujwiri had mos al 


them at his disposal." 


I 


The Kashf al-mahjub can be divided into three main sections 
While Section Two consists mostly of biographies (see section Ill 
below), Sections One and Three are made up of thematic chapters 


Section One ts structured as follows: 
1 On the affirmation of knowledge(‘ilm) 


2 On poverty (fagr) 
3 On [the name] ‘Sufism’ (tasawwufj 
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Mujwlcs Ka ama 


9 The Uncovering of the 
ninth 
ship (suhba) together with it ren 


10 The eee! of the tenth veil 


of speaking ( 
(alfaz) and a 
ma ‘anihim) 

vell regarding the 


The Uncovering of the eleventh 
Practice of audition (sama‘) and the explanation of q 


various forms 

Whilst the first three chapters are concerned with 
aspects of Sufism and Chapters Four to Eight are (osensithy 
concerned with the rituals which have become known x ‘te 
pillars of Islam’, Chapters Nine to Eleven focus on topics read 
specifically to the customs and practice of Sufism." The chaps 

about the customs and pracuces peculiar to Sufism, which xu 

account for the much greater portion in length of Section The,’ 


are presented after those about the four main Musim nuk, 
creating the impression that they are based on the foundanon a 


the ‘pillars of Islam’. 
In fact, Chapters Four to Eight are only ostensibly about the 
Muslim rituals specified in their headings, because they ext 
consist of two secuons, only the first of which relates directly » 
that ritual; the second section in each of these chapters offesa 
mystical interpretation and elaboration. Thus, the chapter 
ostensibly about purification leads to a section, twice 3 long 
about repentance (tawha); chat of prayer leads similarly ma 
discussion of love (mahabba, ‘tshg); that of almsgiving to a section 
on liberality (jtid) and generosity (sakhdwa); that of fasting to the 
mystical significance of ‘hunger’ (jit); and that of pilgrimage toa 
secuon on ‘mystical witnessings’ (mushdhaddt). In this way, the 
overall scheme of Section Three, grounding Sufi customs and 
Pracuces on the apparent foundation of the conventional ‘pillars of 
Islam’, is repeated in the microcosm of the component chapter. 
The culmination of Section Three is the chapter on musical 
audition (samd‘). It is to a large extent based on the corresponding 
chapter of Sarraj’s Kitab al-luma‘” However, after following closely 
Sarraj’s method of legitimizing the practice of musical audition 
(sama), Hujwiri adds further sections at the end, on dance (rags), 
gazing at youths (a/- o> sind Lahdath)” and the rending of garments 
(kharg), respectively. Hujwitt endorses Sufi dance, which he 
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work, in 4 manner comparable to the rennin, 
Sulami’s arrangement and the sabagit section of Quan 
; nt Rag 
The Kashf al-mahjith provides ial 
each of those included in Sulami's first generation. More 4. 
are all listed before the biography of Junayd which, m the ex. 
work, marks the beginning of the second generation A smi, 
pattern can be observed in the biographies which compuay 
those found in the later generations of Sulami’s work. For am 
the biographies which correspond to those found i Sia 
second generation are all found between the aforemesom 
biography of Junayd and that of Jurayri which, im che carer wed 
marks the beginning of the third generanon.* Ther 2 
corresponding biographies also for eight of the twenty dopa 
found in Sulami’s third generation,” whilst the biography oft 
Bakr al-Shibli, which heads Sulami’s fourth generation, i that 
representative of that generation,” and only seven ofthe wen 
three biographies in Sulami’s fifth generation are included @ te 
Kashf al-mahjib. To recapitulate, the Kashf al-malyib indo, 
positioned between the biographies of Fudayl b. “lyid and Abi} 
Hasan al-Husti, corresponding biographies for over half (54) ote 
103 biographies included in Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyys, and mot 
of them are presented in the same order in relanon to each oft 
There are three biographies positioned between those of Fada! 
b. ‘Iyad and Husri for which there are no corresponding 
biographies in Sulami’s earlier work. These ‘newly-introducel 
biographies are devoted to Dawiid al-Ta’i, Muhammad b. {its 
Shafit and Ahmad b. Hanbal, respectively. Diwid a-Tiis 
introduced as a disciple of Abi Hanifa, whose biography ® 
included already in Chapter Four of this section.” He has also been 
included in Qushayri’s Risdla and in the Hilyat al-awliyi’, The 
inclusion of the jurists Shafi” and Ibn Hanbal”" is also not entirdy 
without precedent in the genre, for the Hilyat al-autiyd’ includes 
both of them as well. However, it needs to be taken ino 
consideration that the ten-volume Hilya contains over 650 
biographies in total. Their inclusion in Hujwiri’s relatively smal 
collection of biographies therefore suggests a more emphatic effort 
on his part to embed Sufism as an integral part of a wide and 
authoritative tradition of Muslim scholarship. 
It has already been noted that, despite containing the 


biographies of numerous individuals who are 
; , not 
associated with Sufism, the Hilya tails to provide a eee = 
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point im support of Halli. —— 
reader that, in spite of his detence 


assessment. 


together with religious authorities PG 2 wide ed, 
scholarship and piety, in the: tabagit section cn 
context can only give further strength 0 the cfm 


Hallaj. The fact that his biography ends on 2 criti 
comparable to what can be observed in the chapters on mains : 
sama in both of these chapters, ae 


respective practices, Huywirt makes a sudden depart. 
criticism. This suggests that it is a deliberate =e 
the acceptance of controversial issues, rather than evidence of 
indecision and confusion on the part of the author; in one» 
redefine the boundaries of acceptability more accommodiang: 
Hujwirt must reassure the reader that he is not merly x 
permissivist, but rather that he maintains a firm line betwees 
legitimate and illegitimate aspects of the issue concerned® 
The sixth chapter of Section Two contains the biographies a 

the leaders of recent Sufis (a’immatuhum min al-nmuta’akhkhine, 
those who lived too late to be included in the earlier tabasit 
works.” It includes the aforementioned shaykhs who alleged 
supported Hallaj, Aba Said b. Abr 'I-Khayr al-Mayhini, Abi 
Qasim al-Gurgani and Aba ‘I-‘Abbas al-Shaqgini, as well 
Qushayri, the author of the Risdla. Also included is the biograpin 
of the relatively little known Khuttali, whom Hujwiri apparently 


took as his own role model.* 

In the seventh chapter Hujwiri provides single-sentence 
references to his contemporary Sufis, who are listed according t0 
the geographical region in which they lived; the list begins with 


the Sufi contemporaries living in Syria (where Khuttali was based) 
and ends with those in Ghazna, from where Hujwiri himself 


originated. 

To recapitulate, the first seven chapters of Section Two of the 
Kashf al-mahjiib, in common with other writings belonging to the 
Sufi tabagat genre, contain biographies arranged in a chronological i= 
pattern. They cover the span extending from the ume of the sateee 
Prophet to the time of the author. In this way a continuity s 
structured between later Sufis, including Hujwiri'’s own ‘role 
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than ‘ 

to chronicle the emergence of 
ia i Pea i subjects as the ol Sa 
roups’ of Sufis, each of whose author pa & 
ulustrious early Sufi leader, he at ty is dng ge 

wide range of approaches and opinions. It fat . 

reference to these ‘founding fathers’ may therefore be the 

give authority, and this is corroborated by the fay tha 

their biographies do not themselves contain even a Sage nga 
to the doctrines which are attributed to them in this cha 
example, Aba Yazid (Tayfir) al-Bastimi who 1s fe 

Proponent of intoxication over sobriety in the contest of 4° 

Tayfiriyya, is not associated with intoxication at aij inh 

biography. Hujwiri, in the specific context of his accoun, Ot 

Tayfiiriyya, appears to be the first to attribute to him thus 

and thus he shapes his depiction in the later Sufi tradinon,* 
The two ‘rejected’ groups are the Huliiliyya, who are alleged 
the believers in the heresy of incarnation, and the Hallijipys the 
so-called ‘false followers’ of Hallaj (already referred to in the later 
biography) who are characterised by allowing transgression of the 
law. Hujwiri considers these two ‘rejected groups’ under a ange 
heading,™® since their inclusion in the scheme further serves te 
single purpose of re-defining the limuts of acceptability. [n this wa, 
the chapter on Sufi groups follows the same pattern x the 
biography of Hallaj, as well as the aforementioned chapters: a 
malama and sama‘ a diversity of opinions about controversial isues 
is accommodated by giving a qualified approval. This 1s achieved 
by drawing the line at illegitimate belief and practice, which ate 
attributed, at the end of the chapter, to the Huliiliyya and the 
Hiallajiyya respectively. Huywiri thus manages to accommodate the 
doctrines of the preceding ten groups, even if some of them should 
be diametrically opposed to each other.*! 

The position of this chapter, ummediately after the biographies 
of Sufis, suggests that the ten ‘accepted’ groups represent the 
culmination of the Sufi tradition. The arrangement also serves t 
present the doctrines attributed to each of the various groups 
included as having the authority of the entire diachronic 
community that has been structured, stretching back to the ume 
of the Prophet. It is perhaps no coincidence then that this is the 
chapter for which Hujwiri reserves his exposition of most of the 
contentious doctrines and theories associated with Sufism.= 


Huujwiti’s Kash al-mahjas 


The Kashf al-mahyjiib onl) 

teachers of Junayd in Sufism es theio. otyy 
probably due to the fact that the body ae The 
(immediately after this mention of him) wi sal’ 
illustrates their relationship, whilst it contains ote 
any other teachers.* ME ag 

The introduction of the biography of Abi 

mahjiib is presented below: ae "aint 


Amongst them is the heaven of gnosis {falal-i ma‘, 
angel of love (malak-i mahabbat), Abii Yazid Tayfir 2. 


Bastami, 
1 He was one of the shaykhs, his state (hal) greater than the 
rest and his rank (sha’n) the most magnificent of them al 
to the extent that Junayd said, Abii Yazid amongst ws has 
the status (manzila) of Gabriel amongst the angels. 
2 His grandfather had been a Magian, and his father was ove 
of the greats of Bastim. 

3 He has excellent transmissions of hadiths of the Prophet 

4 He was one of these ten famous leaders of Sufism.* 7 

5 No-one before him made as many discovenes as him 
concerning the truths of this science. The bodie : 

6 In all states he was an admirer of scholastic knowledge f segme ou 
(‘lm) and a venerator of the religious law (shariat), not entary on th 
withstanding that a group, for the sake of support for their abo 
own heresy (ilhad), attribute [falsely] something to him. In j 
the beginning, his life was based on religious striving 
(mujahadat) and putting into practice good conduct ¢ 


(barzish-i mu ‘Gmalat). 
(KM, 132.9-19 


The introduction to Abi Yazid in the Kashf al-mahjib s 
considerably longer than its counterpart in Sulami’s Tubagat @- 
Stifiyya,®’ as well as being relatively long by the standards of the 
Kashf al-mahjiib itself, thereby immediately suggesting that bis 
importance had increased in the eyes of Hujwiti. In addition to 
providing most of the information found already in the Tabugil, 
Hujwiri’s introduction innovatively places an emphasis on Abi 
Yazid’s high rank amongst Sufis. Elements 1, 4 and 5 each function 
to emphasise this point, and it is none other than Junayd, usually 
remembered himself as the most authoritative Sufi, who is quoted 
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that when he say J 
Unayd aboye 

although he perceived his 

[really] below, Dnayd ay 


The utterance attributed to Sagati exalts Fi. tity 
he had surpassed hus own master. Hujwin's ‘ Sin 9 
is concerned with removing any ambiguity Pa 
utterance may imply regarding Sagati’s own status Hoi & 
that Sagati must have actually been at a higher! hai 
when he made the comment. The aim appears 10 be 10 dng 

Sagati positively, and this is perhaps not unrelated w he 

polemical material about him.” The commentary mamgesiofig 

this aim without reducing the significance of the original utes, 
with regard to the depiction of Junayd, as an excepnond tater 
who Is destined to reach the highest rank. 

The second unit in the biography of Junayd reinfomes te 
message of the first one.™ It begins with another segment sow 
the relationship between Sagati and Junayd The camam 
describes Junayd’s elation on receiving directly from the Prophet 
in a dream the instruction to teach, which leads him to mage 
that he has surpassed his own teacher. However, Sagati, who bad 
already instructed Junayd to start teaching for himself, shows tee 
he is already aware of Junayd’s dream when he asks why Jum 
requires to receive the same instruction from the Prophet belore 
having the confidence to act. This causes Junayd to recognise tht 

Saqati must indeed have a higher rank than himself. Huywiti 
commentary on this narrative consists of the following rem 
“There is clear evidence in this segment that the masters, regandes 
of their characteristics, are aquainted with the inner state of thes 
disciples (wa andarin hikdyat dalil-i witdih ast kay pinin bi-har sift bay 
bashand mushsif-i hal-1 muridan hashand)’” 

Although the preceding narrative 1s introduced as one that 
well known (mashhiir), che only segment in this biography that can 
actually be traced back to an earlier written source 1s that of the 
third unit. In fact, chis has been presented already in Chapter | 

above, for it is included in Sulamit’s Tabagat.@ In chat work it takes 
the form of a dream narrative, in which Khuldj asks Junayd about 


the relative authority of the words of the prophets and the words of 
“® In the Kashf al-malyab, only Junayd’s response 


the “sincere ones’. 
Is presented, as an isolated statement without either being part of a 
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the ability to read the intention of his disciple’ ques 
strip him of his spiritual attainments. The ine bagel 
description of the disciple’s immediate feeling of log. hig 
explains to the disciple how he could read jus fone 
saints (awhiya’) are the custodians of the secrets’ 

The narrative appears to be a culmination of the Prceday 
material in the biography. That begins with a description of 
relationship between Junayd and his own (superior) master, Segue 
and continues in the next unit, which POssesses exten, 
commentary on the superiority of prophets over samts. The mai 

of being tested 1s introduced by the narrative describing Jomndi 

trials with Satan. Junayd manages to succeed against lum thankst 

God's protection, just as in the final narrative, he sees through te 

questions of his disciple to the hidden agenda. All the compooex 
units in the body of this biography, including both their segmem 
about Junayd and any commentary on them that 1s provided, x 
therefore linked together cohesively, producing a climax whee 
Junayd is depicted as a Sufi saint with miraculous powers of insight 

It is perhaps no coincidence that the recurrent theme in ths 
biography is the muraculous insight (firdsa) of Suis, for the 
biographies of Junayd in Sulami’s Tabagat and the Hilpat al-aulyi 
both offer the same hadith transmission by him about precisely ths 
topic. Whilst Hujwiri is no longer interested in including hadwh 
transmissions in his biographies, his climactic narrative appears f@ 
be derived from the hadith transmission that had already become 
part of the inherited biographical tradition of Junayd. 

The body of the biography of Abii Yazid contains only three 
units. Similar to the biography of Junayd, the first unit appears © 
be an expansion on the introduction of the biography, which 
attests to Abi Yazid’s commitment to religious striving and the 
fulfillment of correct conduct in spite of the heresy that is falsely 
attributed to him (see above). This segment is in fact the utterance 
included already by Sulami which attests to Abi Yazids 
appreciation of the differences of opinion of the scholars (ikhtili/ 
al-‘ulama’) and his concern to put into practice scholastic 
knowledge (“lm). Hujwiri’s commentary explains why this task 
is both difficult and necessary (as a kind of safety net). 

The segment about Abii Yazid of the next unit is the following 
utterance, which in Sulami’s corresponding biography is juxta- 
posed immediately after its variant of the aforementioned ikduilif 
utterance: “Heaven has no importance in the opinion of the lovers 
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lovers i 
ers in the Preceding Utteran 
Mee and Aba } 


autobiographical Narrative are by Imp 
mplication 

advanced status ID relation to ordinary My 

with heaven and pil gTimage to ¢ am 


Up wat dis final chapter, Section Two follows the familiar 
am the fabagat genre, by presenting in an overall 


heightened he Kaaba. Mor ~ Anealogeal pattern the biographies of religious authorities from 
£ S PRE of » 

; Pe cee, both th the lovers and Ab Yuzid & eanediate successors of the Prophet to the Sufi contempor- 
remain short of divine unity (tavhid), In the formerca a 3 x the author. The chapter on Sufi groups consists of sub- 


love requires the duality (du’) of | 


eos covering ten ‘accepted’ groups and two ‘rejected’ ones.”* 
latter Abii Yazid is advised t} 


tdaied amongst the ten accepted groups are the Tayfuriyya (the 


Over and b Delc 
nat he still sees hu 


seeing the Kaaba, and thus remains a polythest. == ams) 4 the Jimaydiyya (the Junaydians), which are named 
To recapitulate, whilst the segments about Abi Yuri in er (Tayfiir) 1 Yazid al-Bastami and Sart a: en Sa 
two units (out of three) are related to each other thems kenpoons of these two groups are taken up mostly with the 


acount of a debate over the question of superiority between 
sbnety (sahw) and intoxication (sukr). This debate is treated 
eeavely in the description of the Tayfiirians, which immedi- 
ey precedes the description of the Junaydians. 

The Tayfiirians are introduced as follows: 


haces The Tayfiirians: this group regard as their leader Abii Yazid 
Ff ‘ined he Tyfirb. ‘Isi "1-Bastami. He is one of the Sufi chiefs and one 
can be presented of their greats. His path is that of rapture (ghalba) and 
The biographies of Abii Yazid and Junayd exemplity mtancation (sukr). 
distincnve feature of Hujwiri’s biographies in relation 1 (KM, 228.18—229.1). 
writings of the Sufi tabagat genre. For each of them he ha 


neither of them are related in the same w 


y to the inital unt 
body of the biography. That unit (includ 


commentary) performs the function of assuring the 
Aba Yazid’s religious practice was sound, the 


preparation for the subsequent material 
secure foundation at the start of the 
which more controversial opinions re; 


and pilgrimage 


Ths introduction attributes to Abii Yazid, whom the Tayfirians 
mgard as their leader, a method characterised by intoxication 
(kr) and rapture (ghalba). However, in the remainder of the 


and arranged segments for inclusion in order to develop a 


theme. The biographies in Qushayri’s R 


ave also been ¢ 


to contain a number of sequences of thematically related seg description of the Tayfiirians, Abii Yazid is mentioned again only 
although, without the aid of commentary they are far fron twice. In the first of these instances it is reported that he 
r a 
* — . »ofe »f these two works. w h requin 7 + 4 
The dual-generic nature of each of these two works, which re considered intoxication (sukr) to be superior to sobriety (sahw).’4 
ase = t - sonient efor lina try toma " x . 
the arrangement of component segments according to topic f The second instance is the following narrative about an exchange 
secuon, whilst according to individual subject for the other, \ 


with Yahya b. Mu‘adh, which is presented below together with 
Hujwir’s commentary: 


have facilitated the merging of 


The following story has been passed down about Abia Yazid, 

VII {which is interpreted] the wrong way around (magqliib): Yahya 

b. Mu‘adh wrote a letter to him, asking, What do you say 
regarding someone who becomes drunk with one drop of 
the sea of love? Bayazid wrote in reply, What do you say 
regarding someone who, if all the oceans of the world were 
to become the wine of love, would drink them all and still 
youths during sama. Another conspicuous innovation th scream out about being thirsty? 7 
provision of the chapter on Sufi groups (ginihha) at the culmination People assume that Yahya has alluded to intoxication (sukr) 
of Section Two of the Kashf al-mahyjib and Bayazid to sobriety (sahw). The opposite is the case for 


; The creativity in Hujwiris method ts most. striki 
innovative inclusion of topics that had previously nor 
j brought to prominence, such as the chapter on malima 


sub-sections on dancing, teari 


gx ones 
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the possessor of sobriety is the one who cannot beara don, 
while the possessor of intoxication is the one who, in 
drunkenness, drinks everything and still needs more, sie 
drinking is the means. of intoxication. [t is more fitting for 
like to pair with like (jins bi-jins). Sobriety is opposed to it; ir 
does not rest comfortably with drink. 

(KM, 333-45 


The above narrative is a variant im Persian of one provided mite 
biography of Aba Yazid in the Hilyat al-awliya’.” {c depicts Abi 
Yazid as rebuking Yahya b. Mu‘idh for boasting about becom 
drunk with a mere drop of the ‘sea of love’ (balr-i mahabba), Abi 
Yazid suggests in his response that it is better to have a grea 
tolerance, enabling one to thirst for even more of it The 
anecdote lends itself to the mterpretation that Yahyi boasted 
about his propensity for intoxication, whilst Abd Yazid held tur 
remaining sober despite drinking ‘oceans’ of wine is supenor. 
Hujwirt himself admits that this is the usual interpretanon, bat 
argues that it should actually be mterpreted the other way around 
(magliab). This is in order to use the anecdote as evidence for hs 
attribution to Abi Yazid of the opinion that intoxication s 
superior to sobriety. Hujwiri suggests that a sober person cannot 
bear even a drop and therefore becomes drunk easily, whiltm 
intoxicated person can drink wast quantities because he is drunk 


The fact that Hujwiri resorts to using this particular narranvea 
the only one about Abii Yazid with the message that intoxication s 
superior to sobriety, despite the fact chat it can only serve his 
purposes if the more obvious interpretation is ignored in favourof 
his mmovative one, is understandable, since it 1s the only segment 
about Abi Yazid to be found in his earlier biographies which refers 
explicitly to intoxication.” 

The description of the Tayfirians is taken up completely with 
Hujwiri'’s account of the debate about the question of superiority 
between sobriety and intoxication. The Tayfirians are aid 
prefer intoxication because it removes an individual’ self-control 
(tadbir) and free will (ikhtiyar), which are considered to be veils ovet 
pertection. The proponents of sobriety retort that intoxication is 
merely a distortion of one’s perception, and so is itself such a veil.” 
Hujwiri states his preference for the latter view which he attributes 


Haawarts: Kasti ai-madinih 
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(KM, 23224—1 
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of the difference of opinion, there is much attributed to him 
regarding conduct on the path. However, for fear of prolixity, 
1 have restricted it to this amount, but if someone should 
need to know more than this he must read from somewhere 
else until it becomes clear, because my method in this book is 
conciseness and desisting from prolixity. 

(KM, 235.1-8) 


Despite attributing to Junayd glorious epithets and describing his 
method as the most famous one in Sufism, Hujwiri surprisingly 
does not actually provide a detailed account of that method. 
Instead he refers the reader back to the previous section, about the 
Tayfurians, where Junayd’s difference of opinion (ikltilaf) con- 
cerning the relative status of sobriety and intoxication 1s 
mentioned, as well as to other parts of the book for his advice 
about conduct.” The fact that Hujwiri does not offer here a 
detailed account of ‘the most famous method’ amongst the Sufis is 
itself an indication that this is not the aim of his chapter on Sufi 
groups. Rather the aim appears to be to outline acceptable 
differences of opinion amongst Sufis. He achieves this by 
attributing opinions to various Sufi groups who are each named 
after an illustrious early Sufi. Hence the Tayfiirians and the 
Junaydians are only mentioned in the context of the debate over 
the question of superiority between sobriety and intoxication. 

The sections on the Tayfiirians and the Junaydians are two 
amongst ten sections in this chapter which describe ‘accepted Suti 
groups’. They are typical of such sections in that their primary 
concern is to explore a debate rather than offer a systemanc 
description of an actual Sufi group. The fact that there is no 
rroboration for the existence of most of these Sufi groups 
tside of Hujwiri’s work supports the impression given by his 
thod of describing them, namely that these groups are mostly 
is own constructs, designed to facilitate the accommodation of 
multifariousness amongst Sufis. 

To recapitulate, Hujwiri’s Kashf al-mahjab is a dual-generic Sufi 
manual that has been skilfully composed on the foundation of the 
major Sufi works that had already been written, The latter include 
Sulami’s Tabagat al-Siifiyya, Qushayri’s Risala and Sarrij’s Kitab al- 
Luma‘, all three of which are referred to specifically by him 
Hujwiri’s Kashf al-mahjib is an innovative work, in that it includes 
discussions of topics that had not yet been included in the same 
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“major work of Sufism (e.g. malama, al-kharg, 
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cuapter 5! 


jams Nafabat al-uns 


I 


‘Gr al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami (d.898/1492) 1s said to have 
most of his life in Herat, the main town near the place 
of bis birth. He received training 1n the religious sciences with a 
emphasis on scholastic theology (kalam) and the study of 
hadiths.’ Ata young age he became the disciple of the Nagshbandi 
Sufi khwitja.? Sad al-Din Muhammad Kashghari (d.860/ 1455). He 
is aso linked to the person whom he describes as the most 
influential master of this tradition during his own lifetime, namely 
Khwaja “Ubaydullah Ahrar.” 
Over forty works are ascribed to Jami, most of which have 
survived.’ They reveal that he was an accomplished author ma 
diverse range of genres. Jami 1s most renowned at a popular level 
for his poetry. His seven mathnawis, known collectively as the Haft 
auyaig (the seven thrones), include, in addinon to reworkings of 
popular stories (e.g. Layli wa Majniin), a work written in honour of 
. ——— “Ubaydullah Abrar, called appropriately 7 iuhfat 
The prose works ascribed to Jami include commentaries on 
parts of the Qur'an and the hadith corpus as W ell as mystical works. 
The latter include a commentary on Ibn al-‘Arabi's Fusiis al- 
fikam.> Jami also composed his own mystical writings, including 
the treatise called Lawa’ih (flashes) which 1s heavily influenced by 
the ideas of Ibn al-‘Arabi.° The most famous of his prose works, 
however, is the Nafahat al-uns min hadarat al-quds, a collection of 
approximately six hundred biographies, coverings the period from 
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the second/eighth century until the ninth/fifteenth century. In the 
introduction of this work, Jimi informs that he was asked to 
compile it in the year 881/1476 by Amir Nizam al-Din ‘Ai Shit 
Nawat (d.906/1500), the celebrated Chaghatay minister and 
scholar.” 

A number of editions of the Nafahat have been prepared, and it 
has been translated into Arabic and Turkish. Recently Mahmud 
Abedi prepared the first annotated edition, which is the one that 
has been used for this study. It is based on the six most important 
manuscripts of the text, the oldest of which is believed to date 


from 8$83/1478, that is, only two years after the reported request 
for Jimi to compile the work.’ 


I 


The Nafahat al-uns consists of an introduction" and approximately 
600 biographies.'' The biographies are divided into two 
disproportionate sequences: the main sequence consists of 
approximately 570 biographies of Sufi men, and it is followed by 

a comparatively short sequence of only 34 biographies of Sufi 

women, demarcated from the main sequence by a separate heading 

and introduction, thus constituting a form of appendix.'* 

The most immediately recognisable feature of the main 
sequence of biographies is that it begins with material obtained 
directly from the Persian Tabagat al-Siifiyya. To be more prease, 
the influence of that work is apparent in the first 322 biographies, 
from the first biography, that of Aba Hishim al-Safi, until that of 
Shaykh Aba ‘Alt Daqqaq.'® Over 250 (nearly 4/5) of the 
biographies which are listed between the aforementioned pair 
correspond to those found in the earlier work. Moreover the bulk 
of their actual contents seems to have been obtained directly from 
it.'* The first 322 biographies of the Nafahat thus constitute the 

first of the three major sections into which the main sequence of 
biographies can be divided — one which is based closely on the 
Persian Tabaqat al-Siiftyya. 

The biographies in this section are presented in approximately 
the same order as in the Persian Tabagat itself. This means that 
Sulami’s original ‘generation’ arrangement is also evident to a 
limited extent in the Nafahdt, filtered through the influence of the 
intermediary Persian Tabagat. There are, however, a number of 
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¢ order of presentanon between the 
ork, which may be instructive. The most 
‘postion of a biography concerns that of 
Saqqa’. Whilst it has been listed in the 
ction {out of sx) m the Persian Tabagat al- 
oo the very beginning of the Nafahar, 
gaphy of Dha ‘l-Nin."* The content of the 
: ESsiaxxatly the same — it 1s made up of 
fe about Dhi ‘I-Niin and are transmitted by 
y therefore appears to have been transferred 
position which is more appropriate in view 


cen demonstrated that a name classficanon 


) one stage for ordering biographies in the 
yya, and remains prominent.'® 


IXtapos 


Biographies in 
d according to the names (usually the 
bjects, creating, for example, groups of 
es about Sufis with the kunya Aba Bakr in 
igeneration sections (3rd—6th) of that work.” 
four separate groups, as well as smaller groups 
lated biographies of Sufis called Aba Bakr, have 
) create one continuous group of (thirty-five) 
faphies. Since this group includes members 
ng to a total of four different generations, it 
Classification of early Sufis into separate 
had lost its relevance by the time of Jami's late 
re-structuring of the past.'* 
=. is exceptional for a work of its genre by 
: aga it neither begins with the biographies of the 
he salaf, nor links its first members back to them. 
missed m the process of the redaction of the 
needs of the Nafahat. Whilst the main sequence 
begins in a similar fashion to the Persian Tabagat, 
im (‘the first person to be called Sufi’), it also 
in the preceding introduction, the citation of Qushayri’s 
plain how the first people known as Sufis are the 


~ 


ithe biographies listed between those of Abi Hashim 
he overlapping section) in the Nafahat are not found 
f Tabagat at all. A number of different criteria appear 


‘used in deciding where exactly to insert these new 
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biographies within the inherited framework. Most frequently the 
new members have been positioned cither next to a Sufi with the 
same name, or one with whom the new member 1s associated in 
some way; nineteen new biographies are found juxtaposed next to 
that of an individual with the same kunya,” while five new 
biographies are similarly found juxtaposed next to that of an 
individual with the same first name?! and three new biographies 
are found juxtaposed next to that of an individual with the same 
nisba. Twenty-nine of the new biographies are found juxtaposed 
next to that of an individual with whom the subject of the new 
biography was associated in some way.** A few of the remaining 
fourteen newly-introduced biographies, each usually consisting of 
just one narrative about their subject, appear to have been 
positioned immediately after biographies containing narrauves 
with the same mouf,** whilst others are inserted next to those of 
individuals from the same region.* It would therefore seem that 
additional biographies were inserted into the inherited framework, 
according to whichever type of association with an existing one 
was judged to be the most convement.”° 
The new additions include the only three biographies which 
had been listed originally in the first generation of Sulami’s 
Tabagat, but were omitted altogether from the Persian Tabagat al- 
Siifiyya. Furthermore, both the introductions and bodies of these 
three biographies, which are devoted to Hiaum b. “Unwin al- 
Asamm, Ahmad b. Abi ‘l-Hawéari and ‘Abdullah b. Khubayq al- 
Antaki respectively, suggest that they have been obtained directly 
from Sulami’s work.”” Their inclusion indicates that Jimi was 
acquainted with both Sulami's Tabagat and the Persian Tabagat in 
sufficient detail to take note of this discrepancy; he makes amends 
vy including them after all of the members who originally 
belonged to the first generation of the Persian Tabagat 
It has already been pointed out that, according to the headings 
of the biographies in the Persian Tabagat more than one biography 
is provided for certain individuals, but in such cases usually only 
one of them actually contains miaterial about the subject himself 
These are the only ones that are retained in the Nafahat, as if the 
other ‘false’ biographies were identified as such, and removed 
The way in which the framework of the Persian Tahagdt has 
been transformed in Jami’s Nafahat therefore indicates that it has 
been redacted with the aims of both udying up the inconsistencies 
and incoherencies of that organic text and adding new material 
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ant from Jaml’s later standpoint. One of the most 

ts is that the generation system, originally 
: — Tabagat from Sulami’s work, 1s obscured 
ations by virtue of the names or relanonships 
Edibmine the order of biographies in the Nafahat 
than their generation classification. It is perhaps 
‘that. for a fifteenth century author such as Jami, the 
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sim the Nofahat which correspond to those found 
Tabagat usually consist of two parts (the intrroducnon 
sbody}. The biography of Abii Yazid in the Nafahdt in fact is 
eatrely of material that has been provided already in the 
Iss body consists of a total of ten segments of 
ail of which are found, in the same order,” amongst the 
Segments (constituting the first 9 ‘bundles’)~ of the 
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With that of corresponding material in the Persian Tabagar 
We to elucidate the precise methods of redaction applied: 


4 it al-Islam said. Marry lies (duriigh) have been told 
Biyatid. One of them is that he said, | arrived and 
my tent opposite the throne of God (barabar-i ‘arsh) 
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N2 Shaykh al-Islam said, This utterance is infidelity (kuff) in 
relation to the shariah and [an indication of] remoteness 
(bud) in relation to the truth (hagiqat). Can you achieve the 
truth by projecting yourself to view? What is the truth? 
Escaping from yourself. Achieve the truth by your own non- 
existence (nabid)! Saying, Opposite [God’s throne] about 
oneself is infidelity. Can you achieve divine unity (tawhid) by 
duality (dugdnagi)? Descent is necessary not ascent! 


N3  Husri said, If I see the throne of God then I am an infidel 
(kafir). 
(N, 54.22=55.6) 


TA1 Shaykh al-Islam said, Many lies (duriigh) are said about 
Bayazid. One of those that have been made up about him is 
that he said, I arrived and pitched my tent opposite the 
throne of God (barabar-i ‘arsh). 


TA2 Shaykh al-Islam said, This utterance is infidelity (kufn) in 
relation to the shariah and [an indication of] remoteness 
(bu“d) in relation to the truth (haqigat). Can you achieve the 
truth by projecting yourself to view? What is the truth? 
Escaping from yourself. Achieve the truth by your own non- 
existence (nabud)! Saying, Opposite [God's throne], is 
infidelity. 

TA3 Husri says, If I see the throne of God then J am an 
infidel (mulhid), and if I were to arrive and pitch my tent, 
where exactly have you arrived? 


TA4 Can you achieve divine unity (tawhid) by duality 
(duganagi)? Descent is required, not ascent! 
(TABA, 88.14~-89.6) 


The most obvious discrepancy between the two corresponding 
Passages is that the version in the Persian Tabagat consists of four 
segments, whilst that of the Nafahdt consists of only three 
segments. In the Tabagat, the first two segments (TAI, TA2) 
consist of a report about Bayazid and comments on that report 
respectively, both of which are attributed to Ansari under the 
rubric Shaykh al-Islam guft. The third segment (TA3) is a comment 
attributed to AbG ‘l-Hasan al-Husri (d, 371/982) about the first 
segment (TA1). The fourth segment (TA4) is a continuation of the 
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attributed to Ansari (TA2). which 
from it by the interpolation of the 
d to Husri (TA3). It is also probably 

the second-person, that i changes 
p second-person (wat shudam khayma 
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> parts. Amocher discrepancy lies im the 
atic final clause of the comment attributed 


vocabulry (e.g. kifir/ muthid) probably 
otations of these terms in the different 


umayd im the Persian Tabagdt has been shown 

ie as 2 result of interpolation and organic 
a period The way in which it has been 
Corresponding biography in the Nefahdr 


of the biography of Junayd im the Nafahar 
E Segments. nineteen of which are provided 
| Tabagat, im the same order. However, only six 
ed om material located strictly within the 
phy of Junayd in the earlier work; three 
S correspond to similarly yuxtaposed segments 
mer. An issuc about divine unity.” while the 
Overhpping materul corresponds to material 
m its biography of Aba “l-‘Abbis al-Surayj, 
he aforementioned chapter about divine unity, and 
to be 2 growth from the biography of Junayd.* 
y of Junayd im the Nufehar contains 
at him, which are tound origmally outside of 
Persian Tabogit, amongst sections that had 
dicates that the problemaric nature of the earlier 
consideration. That is to say, the redaction 
fact that material about Jumayd is also found 
5 biography bas been demarcated in the earlier 
the most conspicuous omission from the 
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material already provided within the parameters of the actual 
biography of Junayd in the precursor is the most problematic 
passage of all, namely the incoherent sequence of overlapping 
segments related to the theme of knowledge (‘ilm), which 
exemplifies the effects of an extended process of organic growth 
and interpolation in the Persian Tabagat.*” 

The first three segments in the body of the biography of Junayd 
in the Nafahat are amongst those that are derived from sources 
additional to the Persian Tabagat; in fact, they are Persian versions 
of segments provided already in the corresponding biography of 
‘Abdullah al-Yafii’s (d.768/1367) celebrated work of the ta’rikh 
genre, the Mir’at al-janan. Although Jami does not name this work 
as their source within these segments themselves, in his 
introduction to this biography he acknowledges the inclusion of 
information ‘in Yafi‘’s ta’rikh’.” The first of the three segments 
that have been obtained from that source 1s presented below, 
followed by the original version. 

N One day in his childhood (aydm-i sighar) Junayd was 

playing with children. Sari Sagati said, Hey lad (ghulam), what 

do you have to say about thankfulness (shukr)? He said, 
Thankfulness is that you do not make use of his favours 
(ni‘am) in acts of disobedience (ma si) against him. Sari said, | 
fear very much that your share of fortune lies only in your 
tongue. Junayd said, I was always frightened of that remark 
unal I went before him one day, having brought something 
that he needed — he said, Rejoice (bisharat bad), for I had 
requested from God that he send this to me in the hands of 


someone who would be successful (muflihi ya muwaffaqi)! 
(N, 80.3-7) 


M From his childhood (sighar) [Junayd] was made to speak 
about gnosis and legal regulations, such that when his 
maternal uncle Sari was asked about thankfulness (shukr), 
while Junayd was playing with children, he asked him, Hey 
lad (ghulam), what do you say? [Junayd] replied, Thankfulness 
is that you do not make use of his favours (ni‘am) in acts of 
disobedience (ma ‘@si) against him. Sari said, How much | fear 
for you that your fortune les only in your tongue! Junayd 
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o me in the hands of someone who would 


h aw gala muwaffag)! 
(al-Yafi't, Mir'ar, Il, 2343-8) 


f the biography of Junayd in the Nafahat should 
pve narrative (N) seems appropriate, since it 
in his childhood. It functions to confirm that 
a clever speaker at a very early age, but also 
) continue to receive divine favour. An intmguing 
creation and development of the above 
‘on comparison with the following, originally 
of material. 

ys, As a seven-year old | was playing with my 
tof Sari Sagati’s teaching-circle (halqa). He 

I greeted him. He was talking whilst standing 

d me, Hey boy, what is thankfulness (shukr)? 

t (tawakkul)? 1 replied, That you do not use his 
fence (ma‘siyat). Sari said, It is clear that your 


from God is your tongue. 
(TABA, 168.9—13) 


md Abi “I-Hasan b. Migsam say that he heard 
db. Sa‘id say that he heard Junayd b. Muhammad, 
was asked about the essence of thankfulness (haqiqat 
That you do not make use of any of his favours 


obedience (ma ‘asi) against him. 
(H, X, 268 21-3) 


mi related to me that Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
that Aba ‘Il-Qasim Bardin al-Hiwandi had 
Saying that he heard Junayd say, I came to Abi 
-al-Sari one day and knocked on his door. He 
ered, Who is that? I said, Junayd. He said, Come in! I 

d, and there he was sitting alert. I had four dirhams 
9 I gave them to him. He said, Rejoice (abshir) for 
d, because | needed these four dirhams and so 
d, O God, send it to me in the hands of a man 


will succeed (yufliit) before you! 
(H, X, 270.22~271.2) 


tin the Persian Tabagat al-Siifiyya (TA) and the 


said, I did not cease from fearing these words until I entered 
he pair of segments from the Hilya (H1) offer early variants 


before him one day, having brought something that he 


needed — he said to me, Rejoice (abshir) for I appealed to 
159 
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of the utterance about thankfulness (shukr), which eventually forms 
the first part of the narrative provided by both Yafi and Jami. The 
variant in the Persian Tabagat (TA) is more elaborate than that of 
the Hilya (H1), as it offers details about Junayd’s age and his actions 
at the time of the encounter, as well as a final comment by Saqati. 
Most of these additional details are preserved and elaborated in the 
later narratives. 

The second segment of the pair from the Hilya (H2) forms the 
basis of the second part of the eventual narrative. Without the 
continuation that this provides, it would have ended on a negative 
note (Junayd’s misgivings). Whilst in its earliest written version this 
second part is an isolated narrative formed around the monf of 
giving money to a devotee of God, once it is combined with the 
narrative relating Saqati’s misgivings about Junayd, it provides 
reassurance that Junayd received more favours from God than 
merely his way with words.*! 

The complete (two-part) narrative had been compiled for the 
first ume, to my knowledge, by YafiT, and was eventually obtained 
from that work by Jami, in spite of his detailed knowledge of the 
earliest textual sources of its component parts. It suggests that he 
preferred complex narratives, and that their historicity was not his 
overriding concern. 

The next two segments in this biography are also based on 
material in the corresponding biography of YafiT’s Mir‘dt. These 
segments, which are presented below followed by their earlier 
versions, consist of a narrative and commentary attributed to Yafii 


N Junayd said, Sari told me, Hold a session (majlis) and speak 
to the people! I doubted my self (nafs) and did not consider it 
worthy enough until | saw the Messenger in a dream on a 
Thursday night. He said, Speak to the people! I woke up and 
went to the door of Sari’s house before dawn. | knocked on 
the door. He said, You did not judge me to be correct until 
you were told [by the Prophet]. Then, at the break of day, | 
held a session and started to speak. News spread that ‘Junayd 
is speaking’. A Christian youth, who was not wearing the 
usual clothing of Christians, stood at the periphery of the 
meeting. He asked, Shaykh, what is the meaning of the 
saying of the Messenger of God, Beware of the insight (finisa) 
of the believer for he sees by the light of God? Junayd said, I 
hung my head down for a while, then I lifted it up and said, 
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* for you to become a Muslim has 


le think that there is one miracle by 
say that there are two: firstly, his 
e young man’s infidelity; secondly, his 


@ would become a Muslim at that time. 
A (N, 80.8-18) 


“My uncle Sari told me, Speak to the 
reticence in my heart from speaking to the 
| to doubt myself of being worthy of that. I 
of God in a dream on a Thursday night. 
peak to the people! I went to [Sari] before 
sed on the door. He said to me, You would 
»you were told [by the Prophet]! The next 
min the main mosque (/dmi‘) and started to 
‘Spread amongst the people that ‘Junayd is 
to speak to the people’. A Christian youth 
ne in disguise (mutanakkiran). He asked, 
is the meaning of the saying of the Messenger 
of the insight (firdsa) of the believer for he 
of God? Junayd said, | hung my head down 
I lifted my head up and said to him, 
for the time for you to become a Muslim has 
e youth embraced Islam. 
that there is one miracle of Junayd in this, 
at there are two: firstly, his knowledge of the 
infidelity; secondly, his knowledge that he 
¢ a Mushm at that ame. 
(al-Yafi‘i, Mir’at, 11, 231.18-232.7) 


itive in the Nafahat, which has been obtained from 
describes Junayd’s first teaching session. It 1s 
propriately towards the beginning of the body of 
, preceded only by the narrative about Junayd’s 
begin with, the differences between the two 
his narrative are worth considering, because they 
W segments can be transformed, even in a close 
For example, Jami’s description of the Christian youth 
i na dar libas-i tarsayan bar kindr-i majlis bi-istad) 1s not 
slation of Yafi'i’s description (fa-waqafa “alayya ghuldm 
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nasrani mutanakkiran), but it is an interpretation of the meaning of 
the relatively ambiguous mutanakkiran (in disguise), whilst also 
emphasising that the Christian is an outsider by situating him at the 
periphery of the teaching circle.” The omission of the specific 
location of Junayd’s first meeting, in the main mosque (bi-'l-jami), 
may perhaps also be significant, especially since the same detail is 
similarly omitted on other occasions in the Nafahat.” 

The above narrative can also be divided into two halves: at first, 
the diffident Junayd receives confirmation from the Prophet that 
he should establish his own teaching sessions; subsequently, in his 
first teaching session, he receives a question from a Christian youth 
concerning a hadith which is specifically about miraculous insight 
(firasa), to which he responds by showing that he posseses that 
attribute himself. It is surely no coincidence that the hadith in 
question is the same one that is provided in the biographies of 
Junayd in both Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya and the Hilyar al- 
awliya’.* It had been presented in each of those works simply as 
the example of a hadith transmission by Junayd, but now it 
constitutes the focus of a miracle story about him. 

Hujwiri’s Kashf al-mahjib also includes a narrative which 

describes Junayd as demonstrating his possession of firdsa in a 
teaching session, albeit without actually incorporating the hadith 
in question.” In that variant the questioner is one of Junayd’s own 
disciples, who tries to test him. The same biography also includes a 
variant of the first part of the above narrative, which describes 
Junayd’s excitement at receiving the instruction from the Prophet 
and his subsequent discovery that Sagati, his teacher, knew about 
the dream all along. In that particular context, however, it 
functions to underline Sagati’s pre-eminence over Junayd, as an 
example of the superiority of teachers over students.* Self-doubt 
followed by a sign of reassurance at the beginning of one’s mission 
and the outsmarting of doubters and infidels are of course 
common anecdotal motifs in the biographies of religious 
authorities in general (including that of the Prophet). In the 
biographical tradition of Junayd specifically, such motifs appear to 
have been already consolidated, and continued to be preserved, 
transmitted and reworked until eventually reaching the extended 
form of the narrative in the Nafahat. 
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those provided in the Nafahat for the biographies 
the ones already included in the Persian Tabagat, 
both based closely on their precursors. For 
ion to Junayd 1s presented below: 


tf of the sect (sayyid al-ta’ifa), Junayd al-Baghdadi 


ps to the second generation (az tabaga-yi 


inya is Abii “1-Qisim, while his lagabs are Qawariti, 

Khazzaz. He was called Qawarint and Zajjaj 
father used to sell glass. According to Yafi''s 
is written with a dotted kha’ and a doubled 
2a’. He was called Khazzaz because he traded in 


; origins (as) are from Nihavand and the place 
- was born (mawlid) and brought up (mansha’) is 


4s one of the leaders (ayimma) and chiefs (sadat) of this 
he Sufis). Everyone links himself back to [Junayd] 


and the authority to whom we refer (marja‘) and 
n We imitate (rmugtada), is Junayd. 


Caliph of Baghdad said to Ruwaym, Hey ill- 
ered one! He said, Can I be ill-mannered if I have spent 
day in the company of Junayd? This means that anyone 
has spent half a day in his company cannot be ill- 
rered, how then for longer?” 
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N9 Shaykh Abi Ja‘far Haddad says, If intellect (‘agl) were a 
man it would be in the form of Junayd. 


N10 The following has been said: There have been three 
peerless ones from this generauon (fabaga): Junayd in 
Baghdad, Aba ‘Abdullah Jalla in Syria and Abi ‘Uthmin 
Hiri in Nishapur. 


N11 He passed away in the year 297, according to the Kitab 
al-Tabagat and al-Risdla al-Qushayriyya, but according to 
YafiT'’s Ta’rikh he died in the year [2]98. It has also been said 
that [it was] in the year 299. God knows best. 
(N, 79.7-80.2)* 
The introduction of the biography of Junayd in the Nafahat repeats 
most of the material in the corresponding introduction provided in 
the Persian Tabagat (much of which was derived originally from 
Sulami's ‘Kitab Tabagat al-Siifiyya’),*” whilst also including addi- 
tional material from “Yafi‘Ts Ta'rikh’, namely the Mir’at al-janin* 
Elements N7 and N8 are originally found in the body of the 
biography of Junayd in the Persian Tabagdt, rather than in the 
introduction. They appear in that work amongst interpolations of 
general statements about Junayd, which had accumulated towards 
the beginning of the body of the biography,and seem to have been 
intended for its introduction instead, since they would be more 
appropriate there.*! (They were perhaps interpolated sloppily, or 
became displaced during growth). Their relocation in the Nafahat 
to the introduction of the biography has the effect of turning them 
into ‘factual’ details, like his name and origins. In this way, 
Junayd’s intelligence (“aq/) and his authority as a source of reference 
(marja‘) and a role model (muqtadd) are presented in a more 
appropriate context as established credentials. 
The introduction to Abi Yazid, which is presented below, 
contains only a couple of discrepancies with its precursor in the 


Persian Tabaqat: 
Bayazid Bastami 
N1 He belongs to the first generation (tabaga-yi ‘ild). 
N2 His name is Tayfiir b. ‘Isa b. Adam b. Surishin. 
N3 His grandfather was a Magian who became a Muslim. 
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a companion (az aqran) of Ahmad 
s and Yahya Mu‘adh, and he had seen 


the year 261. It has also been said {that 
234. The former is more correct. 


stadh) was a Kurd. Out of reverence for the 


y teacher! 


Hanafite (az ashab-i ra’y), but a [station of] 
-d up before him in which school allegiance 
apparent. 

(N, 54.14-21) 


difference between the introductions in the 
elements of the version in the Persian Tabaqat 
Nafahat (N6 and N7) to a position after the 
Yazid’s death, rather than before it>) The first of 
N6, relates to Abi Yazid’s burial, so its 
the mention of the date of his death makes it 
that detail. The second of these elements, N7, 
relocated to the very end of the introduction, 
non of Abii Yazid’s apparent failure to conform 
{madhhab), suggesting that if this may have 
we the case it was only because of his lofty mysucal 
by implicitly excusing him. This is immediately 
previously cited passage from the beginning of the 
aphy, which also alludes to a controversial aspect 


of N7 therefore also seems appropriate. 

rison that has been made between the the Persian 
d the corresponding portion of Jimi's Nafahdr has 
the way in which the earlier work was redacted for 


over — the most problematic material is usually left 
+h of the material that is retained is altered in order to 
coherency and cohesion. An effort to be concise is also 
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apparent, both in the selection of material to be included in a 
particular biography and in its adaptation. For instance, most of the 
addenda in the earlier work, that is those segments in a biography 
which are actually about someone other than the subject himself, 
are omitted altogether. Moreover, as one might expect, Jimi, who 
was writing in the fifteenth century, often employs more 
contemporary expressions in his reworkings of the material at his 
disposal, and he also incorporates additional material from more 
recent sources. 


Vv 


In the introduction to the Nafahdt al-uns, Jami presents the work as 
a continuation of a literary tradition which originated with 
Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya,* and was introduced into the Persian 
tradition in the form of its namesake which is traditionally ascribed 
to Ansari. In the following passage, he offers an account of the 
relationship between those eleventh century precursors: 


His Holiness Shaykh al-Islam, the shelter for mankind, the 
protector of the sunna, the preventer of innovation, Abi 
Isma ‘il ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Ansari ‘I-Harawi dictated 
(imla) that (Sulami’s Tabaqat al-Siifiyya) in sessions (majilis) 
with companions and assemblies (majami‘) in which he 
would advise and admonish. He added to it further 
utterances belonging to some shaykhs (mashdyikh) who had 
not been mennoned in that book, and also some of his own 
mystical experiences and inspirations (adhwaq wa mawiijid). 
One of his devotees and disciples collected them (the 
dictations) and compiled them into a book (yaki az mulubbdn 
wa muridan an-ra jam“ mikarda wa dar gayd-i kitabat miydwurda) 

(N, 2.1-5) 


My own study of the relationship between Sulami’s Tabagdt al- 
Safiyya and its Persian namesake shows that, whilst the account of 
their relationship in the above passage may be a fair inference from 
a superficial reading of the texts, it is in fact inaccurate.“ One can 
safely assume that an author who had examined the two works as 
closely as Jami evidently has would also have realised that the 
relationship between them iy more complex than he has suggested 
here. It should therefore be remembered that Jimi was not a 
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ator, without any motive for emphasising 
s the basis for that ascribed to Ansari. In fact, 
assertion, Jami subsequently points out that 
directly on the Persian Tabaqat, and thereby 
work is ultimately based on Sulami’s oldest 
re and must consequently be authoritative.*’ In 
-account of the relationship between the two 
Nafahat, rather than the implications of the 
he actually uses them both, has determined the 
modern scholars. 

on of the above passage taken from the main 
af the Nafahat, Jami offers his own explanation of the 
he ‘has redacted the Persian ecm 


n, containing the truths of Sufi gnosis and the 
of this sect. However, since it is written in 
ge of Herat (zaban-i Harawi-yi qadim), which 
time, and has now reached the state, where, 
the errors and the alterations of scribes (tashif 
“niwisandagdn) many sections are difficult to 
and since it is also limited (mugtasar} in its 
some early members (mutaqgaddiman) and fails to 
er fearly] members, His Holiness Shaykh al-Islam 
elf contemporaries (mu “Asirdn) and the later members 
akhkhiran), { have many times thought about trying to 
hrir wa tagrir), in accordance with my ability and 


by: 
g whatever is comprehensible with a well-known 
10n; 


selected utterances and proven pieces of gnosis 
have been attached to them, from other esteemed 


ing to the above the explanation of the states (ahwail), 
Hons (magdmdt), gnosis (ma“Grif}, miracles (kardmdt), and 
es of birth and death of a group who are not mentioned 


it book. 
(N, 2.5-14) 
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Jami justifies his composition of the Nafahat by asserting that a 
redaction of the Tabagat was needed for the following reasons: 
because it is composed in an archaic form of Persian; because it 
contains errors and alterations that have been made by scribes 
(tashif wa tahrif); and because he considers it both incomplete 
(lacking the biographies of some of the earlier Sufis, as well as 
adequate material about those that are included) and outdated 
(lacking the biographies of the later Sufis, including Ans 
himself). 

This account of his method of redaction corresponds largely to 
the conclusions reached by a comparison of the two works. 
However, whilst Jami implies that he only leaves out the 
‘incomprehensible’ material, that is not always the case. The use 
of material from Abii Yazid’s biography in the Tabagat, for instance, 


shows that material was extracted in order from the beginning of 


the biography, and that its final segments were all (indiscriminately) 
omitted once a sufficient total had been reached. Jami perhaps did 
not wish to declare that conciseness was also a concern for him, lest 
his own work be considered deficient. 

In the above passage Jami divides the Sufis of the past into three 
broad chronological groups: 


i) the early members (mutagaddiman) 
ii) Ansari and his contemporaries (mu “Gsiran) 
ii) the later members (muta’akhkhiran) 


The Sufis included in the Persian Tabagat represent the mutagaddi- 
man, and thus all of them belong to a single chronological group 
from Jami’s (fifteenth century) perspective. The subsequent 
biographies in the Nafahat must therefore represent the two latter 
chronological groups — Ansari and his contemporaries (mu ‘dsirdn), 
and the later members (muta’akhkhiran).The three of them 
represent the three sections into which the main sequence of the 
Nafahat is divided for the purpose of the present analysis. 

The first section, represented by the redaction of the Persian 
Tabagat, has already been identified as beginning with Abii Hashim 
(the first biography in the Nafahat) and ending with Daqqiq. 
However, the point of demarcation between the second and third 
sections, representing Ansari and his contemporaries and the later 
Sufis respectively, is less easily defined. The most obvious point is 
at the start of the first of a series of coeval clusters of juxtaposed 
biographies, each of which represents Sufis living between the 
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h centuries (muta’akhkhirin). The first cluster 
s di Sufi order from the twelfth century 
time. The biographies that intervene between this 
: ding biography of Daqgiq should therefore 
and his contemporaries (mu ‘asirin). Appropriately, 
of the biographies of Sufis living between the late 

late eleventh centuries, including that of Ansiri 


VI 


orthwhile to present at this point a sketch of the 

framework of the groups representing the later Sufis. 
tepresent periods that are not depicted by any of the 
of the same genre, nonetheless they may serve to 
Organisational principles applied in the Nafahat 
of its main precursors. Whilst every effort has been 
only the necessary details here, it will be 
easier to follow this broad outline by referring to the 


ion has already been made to the existence within the 

ikhiran section of clusters representing distinct sub-groups, 
the members of a Nagqshbandi line of Sufism from the 
the fifteenth century. In fact, the muta’akhkhinin group 

he following eight clusters which account for the 

its constituent biographies: 

i Naqshbandi cluster 


@ “Ayn al-Qudiat al-Hamadiani cluster 
The cluster pene ath Abii Najib al-Suhrawardi 


e cluster Peering with Shihab al-Din al-Suhraward! 
“Abd al-Qadir al-Jili (Gilani) cluster 
 Muhyi ‘I-Din Muhammad b, al-‘Arabi cluster 


fission extending as fara as a contemporary of Sf jimt w re 


in the vicinity of Herat, and they account for the majority of 
aphies in the muta’akhkhiran section. Clusters 3.2, 3.4, 3.6 
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Jami justifies his composition of the Nafahdt by asserting that a 
redaction of the Yabaqat was needed for the following reasons: 
because it is composed in an archaic form of Persian; because it 
contains errors and alterations that have been made by scribes 
(tashif wa tahrif); and because he considers it both incomplete 
(lacking the biographies of some of the earlier Sufis, as well as 
adequate material about those that are included) and outdated 
(lacking the biographies of the later Sufis, including Ansiri 
himself). 

This account of his method of redaction corresponds largely to 
the conclusions reached by a comparison of the two works, 
However, whilst Jami implies that he only leaves out the 
‘incomprehensible’ material, that is not always the case. The use 
of material from Abi Yazid’s biography in the Tabagat, for instance, 
shows that material was extracted in order from the beginning of 
the biography, and that its final segments were all (indiscriminately) 
omitted once a sufficient total had been reached. Jami perhaps did 
not wish to declare that conciseness was also a concern for him, lest 
his own work be considered deficient. 

In the above passage Jami divides the Sufis of the past into three 


broad chronological groups: 


i) the early members (mutagaddiman) 

ii) Ansari and his contemporaries (mu ‘Asiran) 

iii) the later members (muta’akhkhiran) 

The Sufis included in the Persian Tabagat represent the mutagaddi- 
man, and thus all of them belong to a single chronological group 
from Jami’s (fifteenth century) perspective. The subsequent 
biographies in the Nafahat must therefore represent the two latter 
chronological groups — Ansari and his contemporaries (mu ‘@siran), 
and the later members (muta’akhkhiran).The three of them 
represent the three sections into which the main sequence of the 
Nafahat is divided for the purpose of the present analysis. 

The first section, represented by the redaction of the Persian 
Tabagat, has already been identified as beginning with Abi Hishim 
(the first biography in the Nafahat) and ending with Daqqiq. 
However, the point of demarcation between the second and third 
sections, representing Ansari and his contemporaries and the later 
Sufis respectively, is less easily defined. The most obvious point is 
at the start of the first of a series of coeval clusters of juxtaposed 

biographies, each of which represents Sufis living between the 
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ifteenth centuries (muta’akhkhiran). The first cluster 
lagshbandi Sufi order from the twelfth century 
s own time. The biographies that intervene between this 

he preceding biography of Daqqiq should therefore 
Ansari and his contemporaries (mu ‘“asiran). Appropriately, 

of the biographies of Sufis living between the late 
e late eleventh centuries, including that of Ansari 


VI 


hile to present at this point a sketch of the 
nal framework of the groups representing the later Sufis. 
y represent periods that are not depicted by any of the 
of the same genre, nonetheless they may serve to 
Organisational principles applied in the Nafahat 
of its main precursors. Whilst every effort has been 
include only the necessary details here, it will be 
easier to follow this broad outline by referring to the 
"at least to the diagrams provided in the appendix of 


m has already been made to the existence within the 
in section of clusters representing distinct sub-groups, 
“members of a Nagshbandi line of Sufism from the 
the fifteenth century. In fact, the muta’akhkhiran group 
le following eight clusters which account for the 
of its constituent biographies: 

The Nagshbandi cluster 

> “Ayn al-Qudit al-Hamadiani cluster 


‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jili (Gilani) cluster 

Muhyi ‘I-Din Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi cluster 
Persian poets’ cluster 

phies in clusters 3.1, 3.3 and 3.5 each depict a Sufi line 
sion extending as far as a contemporary of Jimi who 
the vicinity of Herat, and they account for the majority of 
hies in the muta’akhkhiran section. Clusters 3.2, 3.4, 3.6 
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Jami justifies his composition of the Nafahat by asserung that a 
redaction of the Tabagat was needed for the following reasons: 
because it is composed in an archaic form of Persian; because it 
contains errors and alterations that have been made by scribes 
(tashif wa tahrif); and because he considers it both incomplete 
(lacking the biographies of some of the earlier Sufis, as well as 
adequate material about those that are included) and outdated 
(lacking the biographies of the later Sufis, including Ansiti 
himself) 


This account of his method of redaction corresponds largely to 
the conclusions reached by a comparison of the two works. 
However, whilst Jami implies that he only leaves out the 
‘mcomprehensible’ material, that is not always the case. The use 
of material from Abi Yazid’s biography in the Tabagat, for instance, 
shows that material was extracted in order from the beginning of 
the biography, and that its final segments were all (indiscriminately) 
omitted once a sufficient total had been reached. Jimi perhaps did 
not wish to declare that conciseness was also a concern for him, lest 
his own work be considered deficient. 

In the above passage Jami divides the Sufis of the past into three 
broad chronological groups: 


i) the early members (mutagaddiman) 
ii) Ansari and his contemporaries (mu ‘asirdn) 
in) the later members (muta’akhkhiran) 


The Sufis included in the Persian Tabagat represent the mutagaddi- 
man, and thus all of them belong to a single chronological group 
from Jami's (fifteenth century) perspective. The subsequent 
biographies in the Nafahat must therefore represent the two latter 
chronological groups — Ansari and his contemporaries (mu ‘Gsirin), 
and the later members (muta'akhkhirdn).The three of them 
represent the three sections into which the main sequence of the 
Nafahat is divided for the purpose of the present analysis. 

The first section, represented by the redaction of the Persian 
Tabagat, has already been identified as beginning with Abi Hishim 
(the first biography in the Nafahat) and ending with Daqqiq. 
However, the point of demarcation between the second and third 
sections, representing Ansari and his contemporaries and the later 
Sufis respectively, is less easily defined. The most obvious point is 
at the start of the first of a series of coeval clusters of juxtaposed 
biographies, each of which represents Sufis living between the 
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th centuries (mata‘akhkhiran). The first cluster 
shbandi Sufi order from the twelfth century 
) time. The biographies that intervene between this 
ding biography of Daqqaq should therefore 

and his contemporaries (smu ‘“asiran). Appropriately, 


f <i biographies of Sufis living between the late 
eleventh centuries, including that of Ansari 


VI 


to present at this point a sketch of the 


oy the same genre, nonetheless they may serve to 
Organisational principles applied in the Nafahdat 
ly’ of ts main precursors. Whilst every effort has been 
panclude only the necessary details here, ir will be 
ibly easier to follow this broad outline by referring to the 
least to the diagrams provided in the appendix of 


p has already been made to the existence within the 
‘section of clusters representing distinct sub-groups, 
members of a Nagshbandi line of Sufism from the 
fifteenth century. In fact, the muta’akhkhiran group 
following cight clusters which account for the 
consntuent biographies: 


“Ayn al-Qudit al-Hamadani cluster 
3¢ Cluster beginning with Abi Najib al-Suhrawardi 
Jalal al-Din al-Balkhi (Rumi) cluster 
(luster beginning with Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi 
The ‘Abd al-Qadir al -Jili (Gilani) cluster 

he Mubyi ‘I-Din Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi cluster 
fhe Persian poets’ cluster 
iphies in clusters 3.1, 3.3 and 3.5 each depict a Sufi line 
extending as far as a contemporary of Jami who 
vicinity of Herat, and they account for the majority of 
shies in the muta‘akhkhiran section. Clusters 3.2, 3.4, 3.6 
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and 3.7 consist, in turn, of the biographies of ‘Ayn al-Qudit al- 

Hamadani, Jalal al-Din al-Balkhi, “Abd al-Qidir al-Jili (al-Gilinj) 

and Muhyi ‘I]-Din Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi, together with their 

respective associates ~ one specific individual represents the focus 
of each of these clusters. The final cluster (3.8) contains the 
biographies of poets who wrote in Persian. 

Returning to the Nagshbandi cluster, the sequence of nineteen 

biographies beginning with that of Yiisuf Hamadani (d.535/1140) 
and culminating with that of “Ubaydullih Ahrir (d.896/1490} 
represents a line of succesion of the Nagshbandi order, to which 
Jami himself belonged (see Fig.2). Two of the biographies in this 
cluster provide nothing more than a statement declaring that the 
subject was the successor of the person whose biography 
immediately precedes, implying that the principal objective was 
to structure a cohesive and complete Sufi lineage.*” 

Although most of the Sufis listed in this cluster are named as 
successors of the immediately preceding ones, the diachronic 
succession is disturbed at three points, such as when biographies 
have been incorporated that are entirely made up of material about 
the subject of a juxtaposed biography.“ The linear succession 1s 
also disturbed where the line branches into two, after the death of 
Nagshband.*' 

Khwaja ‘Ubaydullah Ahrar is introduced as the representative of 
the so-called Khwajagan tradition of Sufism in Jami’s ume.” His 
biography 1s followed by the unique provision of a conclusion to 
the whole cluster, in which the tradition is glorified.” For 
instance, the following four lines of verse close this cluster, in the 
first hemisuch of which they are referred to by the name 

Nagshbandiyya: 


The Nagshbandiyya are such amazing caravan leaders 
That they take the caravan through a hidden route to the 
haram. 
(N, 4175-8) 
The position in which the Naqshbandi cluster has been included, 
as the first of the coeval clusters amongst the muta’akhkhirin, not to 
mention its unigue possession of glorification of the lineage, 
testifies to the allegiance of Jami himself to this school of Sufism, 
even though he does not explicitly acknowledge his own links to 
the order. Whilst he fails to mention that he was Kishghari’s 
student and son-in-law, towards the end of the biography of 
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¢ manuscript it is asserted that Jami was a 
ty in Bukhara, and was thereby linked to 
he himself describes as the supreme 
di order in his own day.* 
andi cluster may have been given special 
other line of transmission clusters none- 
nilar features. For instance, the sequence of 
een those of Abii Najib al-Suhrawardi 
‘Shams al-Din Asad (4.864/1459) similarly 
ion from the twelfth until the fifteenth 
including biographies that present material 
ct of a juxtaposed biography (sce Fig.3).°° This 
an eventual split into alternative lines of 
instance, whilst the last four members depict 
as the aforementioned Asad, they are preceded 
line of transmission extending as far as Fakhr al- 
820/1417), whom Jami claims to have met in his 
ourteen biographies which make up the cluster 
Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi (d.632/1234) and 
Shams al-Din al-Kusa’i al-Jimi (d4.863/1459) 
+ patterns in the process of structuring a complete 
ge (see Fig.4). 
ts that are focused on one important individual are 
d by the relatively uncluttered example which is 
‘Jalal al-Din al-Balkhi, better known today as Rumi. It 
n members, beginning with Rumi's father Baha’ al- 
vand culminating with Ruumi’s son, Sulvin Walad. His 
hy, which 1s the longest in this cluster,®’ 1s preceded 
y that of his father, but also by that of his teacher after 
s death, namely Burhan al-Din Muhaqgiq. Rumi 
followed immediately by his celebrated soul-mate and 
ion behind much of his literary output, namely Shams 
a. Tabrizi is followed by two disciples of Rumi,” 
y the latter's son Sultan Walad (d.712/1312), who is said 
studied at the feet of all of the previously listed members 
om his own grandfather (presumably because that would 
n impossible).”' 
clusters centred around the biographies of “Ayn al-Qudiat 
al, “Abd al-Qadir al-Jili (al-Gilint) and Muhyi ‘I-Din 
nad b. al-‘Arabi are each structured on the basis of a 
pattern to that of the Rumi cluster, naming the teachers as 


gshba 


; bet 


trarsimss! 
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well as a couple of generations of the students of their respective 

*key members’. They also include biographies that serve simply to 

provide further information about the key member, For instance, 

the final cwo biographies in the ‘Ayn al-Qudit cluster are made up 

almost entirely of quotations of the latter.” 

The final eleven members of the main sequence of biographies 

in the Nafahdt constitute the cluster of Persian poets. They are 
listed in approximately chronological order,”* but some of them are 
juxtaposed only because their subjects are associated with each 
other.”* The subject of the first biography of this cluster, Hakim 
Sana7 (d.ca.525/1131) is introduced as a disciple of Yiisuf 
Hamadani (d.535/1140), the first member of the Naqshbandi 
cluster.” In this way, the whole cluster of Sufi poets is implicitly 
linked back to the same tradition of Sufism as Jami, who himself 
combined his Sufi affilianon with the composition of highly- 
esteemed Persian poetry. 

The very last biography in the main sequence of the Nafahdt is 
that of Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Hifiz, arguably the last great 
Persian poet before Jami himself.” Ir is remarkably brief, but this 1s 
explained as being only on account of the fact that he is already 
very famous.” Jimi concedes that it is unknown whether Hifiz 
was himself a Sufi or not, but he explains that his poetry is always 
used by Sufis, and has even been formally approved by a member 
of the Nagshbandi line. * 

The inclusion of this cluster at all in a work of the Sufi tabagat 
genre is an innovation influenced by Jami’s own participation in 
the tradition of Persian poetry. He appears to have wished to 
include his precursors in this field, but found it impossible to 
integrate them into an earlier part of the framework of the Nafahdt. 
hey have therefore been tagged on at the end as a separate cluster, 
ist every effort is made to attribute to them collectively a link 
ack to his own Nagshbandi tradition of Sufism. 


VIL 


In summary, the biography of Daqgqiq represents the end of the 
first section of biographies in the Nafahdt, that of the mutagaddiman, 
which covers the eighth until the eleventh century. The biography 
of Yasuf Hamadani represents the beginning of the third section, 
that of the muta’akhkhiran, which covers the twelfth until the 
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the main sequence of biographies 
d for by the biographies of 


Eee, whilst ac the same 
ortant contemporaries of Ansari. The 
fs a continuous transmission of the 
nons to the contemporaries of Jimi. 


e heirs of the Prophet, by transmission 
raries of Ansari, the earlier members 


» patrern of succession that is structured 
means of the attribution of specific links 
bers of the three sections. For instance, 
member of the Nagshbandi cluster, is 
known’ Sufi link with Aba ‘Ali Farmadi 

me of the final members of the mu ‘Gsiran.”* 

uhrawardi, and through him his nephew 
back to Ahmad Ghazili (4.520/1126).” 

ns have the effect of linking back the 

sters headed by each of these three 
muta‘akhkhiran (and extending as far as a 
back to the mu “Gsiran. 
f Farmadi and Ghazali play key roles in the 
sion between the three broad chronological 
themselves are linked back in a similar fashion 
esentatives amongst the mutaqaddiman. Farmadi 
ry in Sufism (intisab-i way dar tasawwuf) from owo 
, Abi ‘1-Qisim Gurgini and Abi *l-Hasan 
are both amongst the first members of the 
/ Ghazali is said to have been a disciple of the 
biography which immediately precedes his own, 
Bakr al-Nassij (d.487/1094), who, in turn, is 
) associate of Gurgini. It is particularly significant 
= Gurgini should have been chosen as the ones 
ater generations are linked back, for each of them is 
ith a Sufi lineage in the introduction of his own 
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Shaykh Abi ‘I-Hasan’s (Kharagini) Sufi lineage (intisdb) goes 
back to ‘the sultan of the gnostics’ (sultan al-‘arifin) Shaykh 
Abii Yazid Bastami. His training in Sufi conduct (tarbiyat-i 
shan dar sulitk) was from the spirituality (nihaniyyat) of Abi 
Yazid. Shaykh Aba ‘I-Hasan’s birth was a while after the 


death of Shaykh Aba Yazid. 
(N, 303.18-20) 


Kharagani (d.425/1034) was born after Abi Yazid (d. 261/875) 
had died, yet he is linked directly back to this illustrious member of 
the mutagaddiman through the latter's ‘spirituality’ (nihaniyyat), 
presumably referring to his influence beyond the grave. 
Gurgani’s (d.469/1076) Sufi lineage is traced, through a 
sequence of three intermediaries, whose lives appropriately 
overlapped, back as far as Junayd: 
His lineage (nisbat) reaches, by three intermediaries (wasita), 
namely Shaykh Aba “Uthman Maghribi, Shaykh Abi ‘Ali 
Katib and Shaykh Abi ‘Ali Riaidbari, to ‘the chief of the sect’ 
(sayyid al-tayifa), Junayd. 
(N, 312.14-16) 
As mentioned above, the link between the muta'akhkhinin 
biographies and the mu “asiran which leads to Kharaqini does so 
through Aba ‘Ali Farmadi, who is associated at the same time with 
Gurgani. This ‘double affiliation’ is perhaps due to the nature of 
Kharagani’s relationship with Abii Yazid; Gurgini’s complete chain 
of transmission back to Junayd reinforces the value of association 
with Farmadi, as shown in the following diagrammatic summary of 
the aforementioned links, 


Kharaqani ~ - - Abi Yazid 


Parma =<. 
Gurgani 


Nassaj 


Abmad Ghazali 


muta’akhkhiran mu‘dsiran) ————— mutagaddimin 
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thus fulfils its bridging role by providing, 
to the muta’akhkhiran, and at its start, links 
who are represented by our two heroes 
Whilst Junayd had already been depicted, as 
t work of the tabagat genre, as the most 
tative of the early generations, the same 
Yazid. In the framework of the Nafahat, 
y plays a similar role to that of Junayd, as an 
ink’ amongst the mutagaddiman on whom 
; mission of later generations converge.*? This 
‘to the fact that his status had been consolidated as 
‘the late fifteenth century, but also that his 


even surpassed that of his rivals amongst his 
who had been considered more eminent by most 


en observed in the study of earlier writings of 
that the allegiances and predilections of the 
tradinon that produced the works) are indicated by 
tonal framework. The biographies representing that 
most directly are usually those of the latest members of 
pand are included at the end, as the culmination of the 
For instance, in Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya, the 
takes the form of the final generation of biographies. 
enerations are hierarchical, the first biographies to be 
fithin them are the most instructive with regard to his 

y and predilections. The framework of the Nafalat is 
to that of Sulami’s work, since Jam's immediate 
are included as members of the series of coeval 
ting the muta’akhkhiran. The provision of these 
in the Nafahat parallels the provision of the 
hies of immediate predecessors in Sulami’s final generation. 
| the first members of those generations are the most 
so too the first of the coeval clusters to be presented is 
significant, mamely the Nagshbandi cluster which 
ts Jami’s own tradiuon of Sufism. Whilst in the Tabagat 
of the head biographies is also an indication of their pre- 
e, in the Nafahat this is indicated by the Nagshbandi 
er’ unique possession of praise and glorification of their 


mi can therefore be seen to have applied the same principles 
framework of the Nafahat as had been applied in the works 
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of his predecessors. Unlike them, he lived at a time after Sufi 
orders had become established, and each had produced biogra- 
phical literature devoted exclusively to the predecessors of their 
own specific order, many examples of which have been used by 
Jami for his more comprehensive project.“ Nonetheless, Jimi 
manages to integrate his selection of Sufi lineages, as well as further 
eminent indrviduals of later umes, by representing them in the 
form of clusters of biographies, each of which is linked back to the 
earlier Sufi authorines. The authority of those Sufis living before 
the eleventh century had been established by the earlier tabagit 
works. Therefore, they were depicted by Jimi in the late fifteenth 
century, as the solid foundation which bolsters the authority of the 
diversity of later traditions that he decided to include in his 
relatively broad definition of Sufism. 


6 gulf w be beniyed. bevawe 2 pan, 
grramd of gorcs; an win tt che gree 


Trectt. and wertend, pnt 


gunes. For mstance, 
i framework of Solumi'’s carty eleventh 
gre si discernible m Fimi’s ee fifteenth 
Farthermoce, the brter’s methods of 
Phetwrapiies of Safis ining after the oweilfth 
Psame pememies ss Submis foundavonal 
and his biographical seements fulfil similar 


@ manner approprute for the new hsrorcal 


of biographies in cach of the six mbugir 
ae overall linear ome-span. culmamanng with the 
Wamediate predecessons of the author (or the 
pthe tent is wadimorully acmbed). Although they 
Rw a chronological order, all of them are back- 
Phar ss, form the standpoint of the ame when the works 
their organisational frameworks serve to trace 2 
Mar back a a generation of predecessors whose 
ready estmblshed m tradknen. Those works which 
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appear to be under the control of a single author offer the 
cohesive and ordered frameworks for this task of 
unbroken transmission of the tradition from the aco 
Islam. 

The functions of the tabagat genre are highlighted mos dex 
when they are juxtaposed next to contrasting genres as part of, 
same literary work. In both Qushayri’s Risdla and Hujwitt’s Keay 
al-mahytib, the tabagat sections serve to buttress the authonty ¢ 
subsequent accounts of Sufi theory and practice. In the former 
work, it is followed immediately by a section which is introduces 

as having been designed specifically for the benefit of the ininated 
In the latter work, it is closely related to an account of the 
differences of opinion amongst Sufis regarding contentious aspecn 
of their doctrine. The relationship between the respective tahagi 
sections and the sections which are juxtaposed after them s 
comparable to that between an isndd (chain of authority) and the 
matn (text) which it supports. The other tabagat writings also hie 
a matn to which they give support; the culmination of ther 
frameworks at the immediate predecessors of the assumed authon 
would suggest that they serve to buttress the authority of the 
tradition of Sufism that produced them 
The selection of biographies to be included in a tabagat work a 
way of indicating a definition of the tradition whose past is beng 
represented, in that it structures a diachronic community, the 
parameters of whose identity are demarcated by the charactersna 
of its individual members. Both the established reputations of these 
members as well as the actual way in which they are now portrayed 
shape this definition. Amongst the Sufi fabagdt writings under the 
control of a single author, the tabaqat section of Hujwiri'’s Kashf al 
mahjiib, by its deliberate inclusion of jurists and controversial 
mystics alike, offers the most accommodating parameters. This is in 
keeping with the overall character of that work. On the other 
hand, the tabagat section of Qushayri’s Riséla offers a contrastingly 
narrow definition of Sufism; it not only excludes the controversial 
Hallaj, but it portrays the Sufis who are included as little more than 
traditionalist pietists, even at the cost of omitting many of the 
characteristics with which they had previously been described in 
source works. This is in keeping with its expressed agenda 
The order in which the members of the diachronic community 
depicted in a fabagat work are listed may also be instructive with 
regards to the priorities of the author. For instance, Sulami’s 
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preserved in the form of notes prior to compilation. 
ext for the generation and transmission of segments 
‘ inclusion of variant utterances and 
y as well as confusion in many 
Soo sh gilsenlenshatalgraaemslie er 
be attributed. One need look no further than the 
IePiNicBh AGH Nei tained Janayd'eo cbaetve sack 
rane’. Seaman ng me itn adi 
tuth biographies and the attribution of variants of the same 
utterance to cach of them. And this is in spite of the fact that in 
liter depictions they represent opposite types of mysticism. 
_ A comparison of the presentation of biographical segments in 
the tabagat works considered indicates that they are creatively re- 
worked through time. As we have seen, the modifications vary 
from the omission of seemingly insignificant detail to the 
tansformation of whole segments, resulting in enurely different 
messages being conveyed from their earlier variants. Whilst some 
of the modificanons may seem negligible in isolation, the new 
context in which they are presented 1s what needs to be taken into 
consideration. For instance, Qushayri’s Risdla is a work which 
Oe eis nee oa 


Segments may abo be transformed significantly in form only in 
order to convey the same message more effectively for a new 
generation of readers. This is best illustrated by the combination of 
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originally discrete segments to form the eXtended 
are presented in Jamis Nafahat. In one case a had by 
attributed to Junayd in earlier biographies becom, 

of a miracle story — hadith transmissions had i, Meera 

miracle stories by this time as evidence for the authenicy mh 

Biographical segments become transformed not ook ee 
successive works, but also within the same work when re 
undergone an extended period of growth. Whilst on the one bs 
the organic nature of such works raises questions about the ~ 
and authenticity of their contents, it also provides an invakay, 
insight into the dynamic process of re-forming the Past by the 
ongoing school traditions. The biographies of the most import, 
figures of the past (from the viewpoint of the tradition the 
produced them) are particularly valuable in this regard, for thy 
have been reworked to the greatest degree precisely because f 
their continued influence. 

The effects of growth, interpolation and successive redactions x 
organic works, such as the Persian Tabagat al-Siifiyya and the His 
al-awliya’, can be witnessed at every level of their structure, fom 
the extended development of component segments to th 
competing organisational principles in their overall frameworks 
Perhaps the most conspicuous indication lies in the inappropriate 

position of many introductions of biographies in the surviving 
forms of the works — after a process of growth and interpolation, x 
well as successive redactions, they are sometimes found strangely 
out of context. The Persian Tabagat has already generated a 
explanation in the tradition itself for its mcoherent and organx 
form, but the Hilya shares several of its characteristics, albeit toa 
less emphatic degree. It also merits classification as an organic text 
chat underwent an extended period of growth beyond the death of 
the individual to whom it is attributed 
Each of the major tabagat writings of the Sufi tradition may 
seem at first sight to be little more than a repository of facts about 
the lives of its subjects, but on closer inspection none of them 
suggests a concern for the preservation and transmission of matenal 
in its original form. That is to say, rather than being concerned 
about historical facts, they display a perpetual creativity in their 
individual re-workings of the past, which is evident in the 
selection and arrangement, as well as the modification of the 
material obtained from precursors. The perception of works of this 
genre by positivist historians as repositories of factual information 
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0 ticated for such a superficial reading, which is 
convenient for those who seek instant ‘facts’. 

“The form and content of the works examined in this analysis 
apport the suggestions in recent theories of historiography that 
say depiction of the past is inseparable from the present life of its 
sthor, and that the actual occurrence of the author’s re-collection 
of the past is of greater historical significance than the content of 
fis deseryption. As products of the ‘labour and savoir-faire’! of the 
dividuals and school traditions which compiled them, tabagar 
works remain invaluable as sources for the ime in which they were 
produced. A degree of scepticism towards their historical value for 
the past which they describe therefore, far from negating the value 
of one of the most prolific genres of medieval Islamic literature, 
opens up the possibility of a re-orientation towards their value as 
sources for the contexts of their own formation. 

The tabagat works considered here may serve to demonstrate 
emphatically that Sufism shared with the other main traditions of 
Muslim scholarship in the pre-modern period ‘a concept of 
authority based upon precedent’? That is not to say that past 
models were necessarily imitated slavishly generation after 
generation, but rather that the developing traditions, including 
Sufism, sought support and legitimation through creative appeals 
to precedent, in that the present context often provided *[both] the 
impetus and the desired results’.» The Sufi tabaqat genre therefore 
represents a dynamic hermeneutical process, which can serve as an 
indicator of the vitality of Sufism in different historical periods;* it 
informs of the tradiuion’s ability to continue to find significance in 

the past, repeatedly recalling and re-forming it for its present 

needs. As Paul Ricoeur has commented: 
‘The past is not passé for our future is guaranteed precisely by 
our ability to possess a narrative identity, to recollect the past 
in historical or fictive form’ > 
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Chapter One: Sulami’s Tabagat al-Sifiyya 
1 For a list of the extant works ascribed to Sulami, see Segin, Gexhitht, 


671-4. 
2 See al-Sulami, Adab al-suhtba, 1-2. : 
3 al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh, II, 248.1516. ron ; bin 
4 See Minuvi'’s remarks on the connotations of duwsynt in Furuzanfar, Tayjume- ot! Siircrviarl atic , 
yi Risdla, 19, note 1. This term is used for a small monastery which ba S. 5 46) = > : 
residents. It may be located within the grounds of a school (madrasa). Later 
tradition attributes to Sulami a school in which he trained students. 
5 al-Baghdidi, Ta'ikh, Il, 248.4. } 
6 This misha refers to the Arab tribe Bani Sulaym. See al-Sam ‘ini, al-Ansih, Vl, t he | ' 
111-3. \ = GM. Smith £ 
7 TABS, 476.1-5; 159.1-7. ; ; ‘ a 
8 See al-Subki, Jabagat, III, 223.21. For information about the Makimatiyys, 0 
see De Jong, Algar & Imber, ‘al-Malimanyya’ in EI’ ee 
9 See Haremann, “As-Sulami’s Risalat al-Malimatiyya' - schasdt GhlatAbbacntin poheee 
10 See al-Sam‘ani, al-Ansab, VII, 112.18-113.15 ee, y 
11 Nasrollah Pourjavady has prepared an edition of this text, and induded it in 
his recently published collection of Sulami’s works, Majmii‘a-yi dthdr-i Abi 
‘Abd al-Rahman Sulami. 
See further R, 348.3-20, which consists of a narrative in which Ab . . or tl 
Qasim al-Qushayri is instructed by his teacher, Aba ‘AIT al-Daqqiq, to visit <TR EE aioaibannies ae 
Sulami and take, without his knowledge, his copy of a work containing el - eee 
poems by al-Husayn b. Mansiir al-Hallij. Sulami displays his miraculous , 
insight (firdsa), convincing Qushayri to abandon his plan to fulfil the : = bein 3 
instruction. The same narrative also refers to criticism about Sulmi’s 1 /9. -Murt nd the latest 
Participation in samd™. It seems to serve the function of depicting Sulami as an t ae 
upholder of controversial views, who is nonetheless proved to be correct by \ Th \ nd 
his miraculous powers. 
See the studies by Gerhard Béwering: The minor Qur'dn commentary, and “The x , > (S 
Qur’in commentary of al-Sulam!’. 9) Muhammad Fadl al-Balkh 
Another named work commonly attributed to Sulamt is the so-called Ta'rikh 1 nsid cween th ond and third gen 
al-Siifiyya. This work is not extant, and the references to it offer conflicung ¢ : ab c 
impressions; the title is used in many later works (perhaps generically) to refer Wi 
to the Tabagdt, but it is also used to refer to historiographical writings of pale 1 aps the | 
Sulami covering periods beyond the scope of that work. In the excellent nfl d most th 
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sections (i.e. crucially maintaining Junayd 
respective sections). See below pp.13-15. 

29 See Dabashi, ‘Historical conditions’, 171-2. 

30 See TABS, 386-400. 

31 See pp.15-16 below concerning the order Of biographies in the fy 
generation section. It is an exceptional case because, Urihe the ce, 
generation sections, all of its members could not possibly hive bee, 
contemporaries of each other. 

32 The verb sahiba, which in other contexts can mean simply ‘to accompany’ 
used consistently in this work to refer to a relationship, through which op 
acquires authority (as in ‘the sahdba’). 

33 See TABS, 253.11. 

34 No works ascribed to Abi Thawr have survived, but he is often cited, ip 
literature of the eleventh century, as an authoritative jurist who was amociated 
with Shafi (see Schacht, ‘Aba Thawr’ in El’; Melchert, Formation, 71-76, 
Later he seems to have been confused with Sufyin al-Thawri (d.161/778 
(e.g. see N, 79.13). 

35 See TABS, Editor's Intro., 21. Pedersen has idenutied, out of the 105 
individuals included (in the 103 biographies - see note 15 above), 59 trom 
Khurasan, 31 from Iraq, 8 from Greater Syria, 5 from Egypt, and one each 
from Mecca and Qayrawan. 

36 See pp.61—4 below 

37 The biography of Shibli is more than one and a half times as long as any other 

biography in the work (See TABS, 340-355). 


38 TABS, 443.6. 


39 H, I, 25.14-18. 
40 See the citation of Norman Calder on p.17 below 


41 One manuscript tradition presents the biography of Dhi 'I-Nan before that 
of Ibn Adham (see TABS, Editor's Intro., p.5) 

42 See Bonner, Aristocratic violence, 126. 

43 See Melchert, Formation, 3-4. 

44 TABS, 13.6-7. 


45 See Cooperson, “Ibn Hanbal and Bishr al-Hiff’, 71-101. 


46 Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma‘érif, 571.10~13. 
47 Ibn Qutayba, al-Ma‘anf, 543.6. 


48 Bonner, Anistocratic violence, 125-134 
49 Christopher Melchert has recently made a similar observation, albeit with an 
alternative interpretation; he has identified DhO ‘l-Nan as the figure 


and Jurayri as the ead or, 


representing the historical turning-point from asceticism to mysticism. Ths 
attests to an accurate reading of the Tabagdt, but his interpretation of Salamis 


representation of the past as an accurate account of actual histoncal 


circumstances, especially with regard to the earliest Sufis, seems to me 
opumistic, See Melchert, ‘Transition’, 51-70. See also note 132 below 
50 For an account of the portraits of the other early members of Sulamt’s fint 


generation section, see Melchert, ‘Transition’, 52-63 

51 See especially pp.130-132 below. 

52 An English translation of this biography is already available (albeit derived 
from Massignon’s original French translation), in Massignon, Onjgins (Trans 


B. Clark), 210-213. 
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they are highlighted in the comps 
parson of the diffe _ 
this passage. See also Pedersen, ‘Quel erry ecto Preset 
75 eg. TABS, 62.7. Quel ges rears 153-4 
76 See Pedersen’s quantitative analysis of, introductory formube 
a whole, as part of the extensive introduction to his edition Aa “4 
ext. TABS 


Editor’s Intro., 33-38. 
77 See TABS, 132.6, 371.4. 


78 TABS, 150.3-8. 


79 See TABS, Editor's Intro., 42. 
80 See TABS, Editor's Intro., 43-44, 45-47. I have not had the opportunity % 


examine the manuscript concerned for myself. In spite of advocating the 
method of attributing every segment without its own indd back io the 
preceding isndd, Pedersen himself admits that one cannot verify that thy 
interpretation applies in each instance (TABS, Editor's Intro., 44) 


81 See TABS, 147.6-148.5; 1503-8. 


82 eg. TABS, 142.9-10; 1435-9. 

83 eg. See TABS, 342.4—-9 (two segments juxtaposed), but also 345.4-6 (twp 
further segments with the same final eradent). In each of these pairs, the fing 
segments actually possess identical isndds 

84 See pp.29-—32 below concerning the possible sources of segments. 

85 The compilation of an author's books by his students s a common 


phenomenon in medieval Islamic scholarship, and is even the way w which 
the Sufi cradition itself accounts for the compilation of the (Persian) Tabagit 
Siffiyya, ascribed to “Abdullah Ansiri (see Ch.3 below). For a recent study of 
this phenomenon tn carly figh, see Calder, Studies, Chs 1-5 and Ch7 


86 See p.49 below, concerning ‘lengthy prayers’ 


87 TABS, 64.6—7. 
88 ¢«.g. TABS, 145.9-11, 1465-7 in the biography of Junayd 
89 See Jawimi* ddab al-Siifiyya (Ed. E. Kohlberg) and Kitdb Adab al-suhbs (Ed 


M_J. Kister) 

90 Consider the following example: ‘I sat in my prayer-niche at might and 
stretched out my leg, and a voice (hdtif) said wo me, He who keeps the 
company of the kings should do so with fine manners’ (TABS, 61.12-622 

91 See R, 177-183 concerning the use of the term mujdhada in Suti literature of 

the eleventh century 

92 The utterance, tkhtilaf al-‘ulama’ raha had already been projected back as an 
utterance of the Prophet. See Goldziher, ‘ikhulif” in EI’ 

93 The isolated use of this expression leaves it somewhat open to interpretation 
In this specific context, where the focus is scholastic knowledge, it could refer 
to the theological debate about the nature of divine unity, possibly as 4 

synonym for ta ‘til (stripping God of his attributes of unity). In this case, Abi 
Yazid would be portrayed as drawing the line for ‘acceptable ikhtilif at the 
doctrine attributed co the Mu'tazilites, and thus as someone with ‘correct 
belief according to Ash‘arite scholars. This would also not be without 
relevance for someone remembered as a Hanafite (see p.86 below) 


Notes 


tajred al-tawhtd could also be referring to a mystical 

of divine unity, and therefore be interpreted as excluding 

ability or its acceptability, depending on whether the 

function of the remainder of the utterance is being 

or isi qualified by this final clause. 

‘TABS, 62.2-7; 64.12—14; 66.11-67.3. 

‘See Kinberg, “Literal dreams’, 279-300 (1 owe this reference to Andrew 

Rippin); TABS, Editor's Intro., 38. 

% See L. 68-69. The “witnessings’ are described as ‘perceptions of the heart 

(eB) from the unseen (ghayb)’. 

@ See Baldick, Mystical Islam, 39. 

9@ See TABS, 147.4-6, as an example of a segment about Junayd, the first 
tradent of which is Khuldi. 

# Sec further KM, 303-307. 

100 See further p.50 below. 

101 For the texts and translations into English of further examples of epistolary 
material attributed to Junayd, see Abdel-Kader, Life, personality and writings. 


102 Regarding the implications of attributing letters to authoritative individuals 
in ical works, see Noth/Conrad, Early Arabic historiographical 


tradition, 76-87. 
103 See further pp 29-32 below 
104 TABS, 350.11. See also 342.11, 348.7. 
105 Each of these named individuals is considered worthy of a biography in 


Sulami’s Tabagdt: see TABS, 356-361, 386-391, 392-395. Moreover they 
are all included in the generation section preceding that of Zajjaji. This 
anecdote therefore serves to emphasise the latter's authority, by claiming that 
he was given deference by illustrious and senior ‘colleagues’. 

106 See Makdisi, Colleges, 91-3. 

107 thid, 10-11; 17-19. 

108 Ibid, 12~13; 21-3. 

109 TABS, 348.6-8. 

110 TABS, 294.6-7. 

11 TABS, 340.8. 

112 See further TABS, Editor's Intro., 33-35. 

113 eg TABS, 105.4—5, 183.9, 500.10, 503.7. Sulami’s father is neither named, 


nor referred to outside of the context of these isndds. 
114 TABS, 160.2-3. This phrase is found in the biography of Abi ‘Uthmin 
Sa‘id al-Hiri, as an explanation of the nature of a transmission by his 


grandson, Sa'id b. ‘Abdullah b. Sa‘id b. Ismail. 

115 TABS, 81.5-6. 

116 With regards to the use of notebooks in the transition between oral and 
literary culture, see Calder, Studies, 171-181. Concerning the implications 
of the term kitdb see pp.61—4 below. 

117 TABS, 486.5-6. With regards to the implication of ‘licence’ to transmit 
(ijaza), see Vajda, “idjiza’ in EI’, Makdisi, Colleges, 143-52 and Calder, 
Studies, 171-4. 

118 TABS, 490.3-4. 

119 TABS, 170, cited in TABS, Editor’s Intro., 34. 

120 eg. See R, 360-367. 
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121 See p.115 below. 

122 See p.31 above concerning this kind of transmussion. 

123 TABS, 64.8—11. Two variants of this Segment are also found in 4 
corresponding biography in the Hilyat al-aeliya’: X, 3714-15, W6-8 

124 TABS, 62.2-3. See also 1503-5 for a response, attributed to Junayd, to the 

same question 

125 TABS, 64.1—3. 

126 TABS, 66.8~10. 

127 See pp.143~6 below. 

128 See Kinberg, ‘Literal dreams’, 283-292 

129 The mystical notion of ma ‘rifa is common in ninth century works, ber es 
traditionally attributed further back to Dhii 'I-Nan al-Misti (see Baik 
Mystical Islam, 35; Massgnon, Essay, 143) 

130 Melchert, “Transition’, 52-54 

131 TABS, Editor's Intro., 39-42. 

132 See Bonner, Aristocratic violence, 125-134 (1 owe this reference w GR 
Hawung); Cooperson, ‘Ibn Hanbal and Bishr al-Hift’, 71-101. Mowow:, 
Melchert’s observanons, with regards to the biographies of the caries 
individuals to be included, does not represent sufficient grounds for the 
assumption that the Jabagat as a whole ‘seldom’ suffers from backprojectoe, 
thereby implying that it can be used as a reliable source of facts for utonca 
reconstruction (Melchert, “Transimon’, 53) 

133 See p.26, 28 above. See also p.203, n.69 below regarding an exph 
polemical segment included in Sulami’s biography of Junayd which » 
repeated in Qushayri's Risdla 

134 See p.28 above. 

135 TABS, 64.1 

136 TABS, 66.5. 

137 e.g. see pp.166-7 below regarding Jimi’s attempt to link back hs Najahat w 


Sulami's Tabagat 


Chapter Two: The Hilyat al-awliya’ 


1 al-Subki, Tabagdat, IV, 18-22 

2 al-Nabhini, Kardmdt, |, 293. 

3 eg. See TABS, 229.1-—8 (the introduction of the biography of "AIT b. Sabi a 
Isfahini) 

4 See H, I, 4.14-15 

5 See H, X, 402-8 

6 See the bibliography for details of the printed editions of these nwo works 

(Geschichte Isbahans and Dald’il al-nubuwwa). For the minor works ascribed © 

Aba Nu‘aym, see Khoury, ‘Importance’, 78. 

H, 1, 41.1 

See H, 1, 28-87; H, X, 402-408. The final person listed in the Hilya 1 Abi 

‘l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Mashidha (d.414/1023), a pious Shati'ite scholar from 

Isfahan. Although he is not explicitly linked to the group of successors of Ibn 

Ma‘din whose biographies immediately precede his own, the position of his 

biography umplies that he was a product of their tradition. His deliberate 
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dof the work (wu-khatama 'I-tahgiq bi-tariqat al-mutasawwifa 

LHasan ‘Alt h Mashadha) may have been duc to his importance in 

sn at the ime the work was completed there. Little information is 

Seed about him in other biographical writings. In fact, he is known almost 

‘eciosively for his association with Aba Nu‘aym by virtue of the position of 

es bas an the Hilya (See Ibn al-“Imiad (d.481/1089), Shadharat, U1, 

po ‘Tabagat, IV, 181.4-10). 

9 eg See Frank, “Tasawwuf is..’, 74. 

0 ¢g The biography of Fadim Aba Hashim, ‘before whom Sufyan al~Thawri 

ox {asa student)’ (jalasa ilayh Sufydn al-Thawri), is found in the centh volume, 
whilst that of Sufyin al-Thawri overlaps the sixth and seventh volumes (see 
H, VI, 356-VIl, 144; H, X, 112). See also pp.71—2 below concerning the 
‘Aba Hishimn bi hhical trediti 

ti The aforementioned Fadim Abi Hishim's biography is juxtaposed to 

buographies of fellow Sufis from 
I2eg The biography of Abi Yazid is followed by those of Ahmad b. al- 
Khadrawayhi and Ibrahim al-Harawi. Ibn al-Khadrawayhi's biography begins 
with a narranve involving Aba Yazid, whilst Harawi is introduced as a 
companion of AbG Yazid (min agriin Abi Yazid ) (See H, X, 42-43). 

13 eg The biographies of Aba Ya‘qib al-Zayyit and Aba Ja‘far al-Kafi both 
contain the same anecdotal topos, concerning the handing over of ‘dirhams’ 
10 or from Junayd (Sce H, X, 223.24—224.20). This topos is also used in the 
biography of Junayd itself, where he is described as handing over ‘dirhams’ to 
Sari TSagati (See H, X, 270.23-271.2). 

14 eg. Two biographies devoted to Aba Turlb al-Nakhshabi (H, X, 45-51 & 219- 
22); two biographies devoted to Aba Ahmad al-Qalinisi (H, X, 306 & 341); pwo 
biographies devoted to Abi Ya‘qib al-Zayyit (H, X, 223 & 342-3) for an 
cample of overlapping material, see H, X, 223.24~224.6 cf. 342.18-25). 

15 Raf Khoury, whilst pointing out the value of the Hilya as a work of 
historiography, has also noticed the problemane nature of its form: Bref on y 
sent la main de plusieurs transmetteurs qui ont copié le texte plus d'une fois, dans ces 
stances d’étude et de transmission, comme c'était le cas dans les cercles des lettrés 
Wlamiques a travers les siécles (Khoury, ‘Limportance’, 97). Despite these 
observations, Khoury continues to classify the Hilya as AbQ Nu‘aym’s work. 
It remains worthwhile to avoid the attribution of the same kind of 
‘authorship’ to works such as the Hilya, as, for example, its contemporary 
Sulamif’s Tabagdt, even if orgamic school texts are hardly uncommon in 
medieval Islamic scholarshup (e.g. see Calder, Studies, especially Ch.7) 

16 The remaining cight are cach members of Sulami’s first generation, and their 
biographies are found in Volumes VII—-IX. (Ibrahim b. Adham, Shaqiq al- 
Balkhi, Hitim al-Asamm, Fudayl b ‘lySd, Bishr al-Hafi, Ma‘rof al-Karkht, 
al-Dirani and Ahmad al-Antiks). 

17 See H, 1, 3-5, where can be found the stated imention of the Hilya, to 
disnngutsh ‘authentic’ Sufism from the ways of false pretenders, with specific 
reference to the *permissivists’ (mubdiriyya) and the “incarnationists’ (hultiliyya). 

18 See al-Daylami, Sia, 98-99, where Halldj’s visit to Isfahan is described. See 
also Meier, Ein Wichtiger, GO-106. 

19 There are in total nine group introductions in the tenth volume (see H, X, 
41; 222; 233; 305; 311; 375; 387; 407; 408). 
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20 See H, X, 41.24-42.2. 

21 Group introductions are seldom provided in the remaining nine volume, fy 
examples, see H, I, 25 (ahl al-suffa “mentoned by Sulami and A’dbr —. 
further pp.66-7 below), and 61 (tdbi'tin); VI, 148 (musth, ‘ubbid) 

22 See H, X, 222.22-25. Outside of the Hilys, Khazziz is 
remembered by the alternative nisha Khartiz. He is mentioned here as coe 
of the gnostics from Iraq to whom books are ascribed (minim man pases 
ilayh al-leutub al-musannafa ka-Abi Sa‘td al-Khazzdz), 

23 See H, X, 246-249.18. 

24 See H, X, 232.22. In the printed edition, it forms the first cluse of the 
introduction to the biography of Muhammad b. al-Fadl. 

25 See p.42; 63-4 below concerning the occurrence of repeated biographies, 
usually with overlapping material, and the existence of ismids in which Abé 
Nu‘aym himself is mentioned as a tradent. 

26 See p.21 above. 

27 This format is shared by the vast majority of the biographies im the Hi, 
which makes it all the more conspicuous that the biography of Junayd 
possesses an anomalous resumption of its body after the hadith tansmson 
See pp.59-60 below. 

28 Out of the 63 segments that make up the body of the biography of Abs 
Yazid, 32 segments are introduced by means of an ismdd, 8 segments by 
means of a phrase that re-introduces a narrator (qdla wa-), and 23 segments 
by means of a simple conjunction (wa-/fa-). Out of the 107 segments that 
make up the body of the biography of Junayd, 78 segments are introduced 
by an isndd, 9 segments by gdla wa-, and 20 segments by means of wu-/ fa 
See also pp.21—4 above. 

29 Nor indeed im the manuscript tradition, including the one on which the 
tenth volume of the printed edition is based (Azhariyya). While the nid 
tend to be highlighted, the same often applies for the alternative types of 
introduction. | am indebted to Shaykh Ahmad Khalifa of the al-Azhar library 
for allowing me to view the Azhariyya manuscript briefly under hs 
supervision 

30 The manuscript on which the printed edition is based reveals two musprins 
here. The text should read jalastum (not ujlistum) and fa-lam (not fa-ma) 

31 The omission of ghaybari after kdnat is a masprint according to the Azhany 
manuscript itself. This can also be deduced from Segment 6, which sa 
variant. 

32 The printed edition faithfully repeats the reading of the Azhariyya 
manuscript here. However, see note 35 below. 

33 The manuscript on which the printed edition 1s based includes the clause fo- 
gala Aba Yazid, which is omitted in the printed text, immediately after what 
would then be read as a statement, inna ‘l-ma’ al-qd'im gad kuriha "lundii’ 
minh. Thus the latter clause would represent the questioner’s allegory, whilst 
Abii Yazid's response would begin with lam yaraw bi-ma" al-bahr ba'son 

34 I should like to thank Maroun Aouad, Michael Cook, Oleg Grabar and 
Andras Hamori for a number of helpful suggestions regarding the translation 
of this problematic passage, during the Arabic Texts Seminar at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in May 1999. 

35 The Leiden manuscript gives instead lah ‘to him’. 
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56 ¢.g. See TABS, 340.9. 

57 The manuscript in Leiden gives ghayruk, which would seem 
appropriate. The similarity between the lees kif andy’ the mace 
may account for this An alternative explanation, although 
perhaps less likely, is that ghayruk may have been employed a 
order to avoid the attribution of a ‘counter-boast’ to Abi Yazid. 

58 See Fahndrich, ‘The Wisfayat al-a'yin’, 444. Sce also Noth/Contad, Ex 
Arabic historiography, 109-204. 

59 The second Allah is missing in the printed edition, but it i required both 

make sense and to parallel Junayd’s previous utterance. 


60 See TABS, 253.9-254.1. 

61 See L, 380-395. 

62 See pp.18-19 above. 

63 See H, X, 255.7-11. 

64 See p.50 above. 

65 In fact, it presents the very same hadith as its counterpart in Sulamis Tahspl 
(see H, X, 41.6-17, cf. TABS, 60.10-61.11). 

66 See p.49 above. 

67 eg. H, X, 6912-13; 109.22-25; 281.18-20; 296.11-12. 


68 H, X, 281.22-282.4. 
69 See pp.46~-7 above. 


70 See p.54 above. 
71 See H, X, 282.5-287.17. 


72 See H, X, 281.11-281.18. 

73 Daube, Studies, 74-101. 

74 H, X, 34.18-21. 

75 See below for possible interpretations of kitdb. 

76 H, X, 381.10-12. See also TABS, 454-5. 

77 e.g. H, X, 257.11. 

78 eg H, X, 279.2 

79 eg. H, X, 257.20. 

80 One of the segments introduced as part of written correspondence offers 2 
ilagyya sanat thalthin 


date akhbarand Ja'far b Muhammad b Nusayr fioma kataba 
wa-arba‘in (H, X, 381.15). This date is presumably {3]43, when Aba Nu‘sym 


would have been only seven years old. 

81 See p.54 above. 

82 H, X, 35.24—-36.1. 

83 Modern scholars have sometimes referred to a ‘lost book’ by Khuldi, entitled 
Hikayat al-awliya’, but chis cde, which 1s derived from medieval sources, 
probably represents no more than a generic reference to the segments 
collected by Khuldi, and not to a literary work (see Abdel-Kader, Lif, 
Personality and writings, 12). 

84 H, X, 381.10. The introduction also remarks that he followed the best of 
people, including Junayd sahiba 'lakhyar al-Junayd wa-'l-Thawrl wa- Ruwayman. 
The first segment after the introduction is a hadith. 

85 TABS, 454.5-7. 

86 Sce below, and H, X, 257.21. The latter example has been overlooked by the 
editor in his method of paragraphing clusters. 
87 See Calder, Studies, 173. 
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2 See Kramers, ‘Shaykh al-Islam’ in El? 
3 Ibn Abi Ya‘li, Tabagdt, {1, 247~8 (no.684) 
4 Ibid., 248. 
5 al-Dhahabi, Ta rikh al-Islam, Year 481, 53~63 
6 See Ibid., 59.1-18 
7 e.g. see p.41 above, concerning the biography of Abi Nu‘ym a-ighhy 
the Shafi'ite tradition) = 
8 For more information on the biographical tradition of Angin ye ts 
pioneering work of De Beaurecueil, Kiuiidja ‘Abdullah (especially Sy, 
and also that of his translator mto Dari, Ravan Farhadi, Abdullsh Anan 
3-15 
9 Sce Rimer, ‘Philologika’, 89-100, and Ravan Farhadi, Abdullgh hens 
19-23, Ritter’s list (of fifteen works) omits Dhamm al-Kalim, a work whch 
has been counted as Hanbalite and is included by both Ravan Farhad whe 
has translated selected passages into English (pp.35-40), and Brockelmare 
(Geschichte, Supplementband 1, 773-4). One should bear in mind Rang 
Farhadi’s introductory comment: ‘Abdullah Ansari of Herat s considend « gee 
writer’, and yet he almost never wrote! (p.19). See turther below especull 
Section VI 


10 See Ivanow, “Tabagat of Ansari’, 1-34; 337-382. This owo-pun 
contains extensive notes about the peculiarities of the dialect. | would 
thank Leonard Lewisohn for lending me his copy 

11 The work 1s referred to here as ‘the Persian Tabagdt al-Siifiyya’ wo disnngunh » 


from its earlier (Arabic) namesake. For the purposes of this study the edition 
prepared by Abd al-Hayy Habibi is used, in preference to the more recent 
edition by Mawlayi. Whilst, as Ravan Farhadi has pointed out (pp.43-44 
Mawlayi’s edition provides many helpful indices, its main text does not follow 
the oldest manuscript as closely. Moreover, it incorporates the use of ‘end 
chapter’ notes, which are hardly appropriate for a work where such divmon 

are often blurred (e.g. see pp.79-85 below) 

I have had the opportunity to 
manuseript (Nafiz Pasha 426 — photographed copy im Tehran Univeraty), | 
would like to thank Florian Sobieroj, Nasrollah Pourjavady and all the sai 2 

the manuscript library of Tehran University for their assistance. 

12 See Ch, 1 
3 e.g. al-Tabaga al-thaniya min a’immat al-Safiyya (The second 
before the second g 


also examine the oldest surviving 


Section II above 


leaders of the Sufis), located mmediately 


section (TABA, 112.10) 

14 ©.g. wa-min al-tabaga al-'ila Ba Hafs Haddad Nishabiiri (TABA, 90.12-13 

15 There is no corresponding biography in the Persian Tahagdt for the following 
which are provided by Sulamf: the biography of ‘Abdullih b. Khubayg b 
Sabig al-Antiki (TABS, 131-135), the combined biographies of Muhammad 
and Ahmad che sons of Abi ‘l-Ward (TABS, 246-250) 

16 For the exceptions, see TABA, 123-126 (cf. TABS, 328-331), the biography 


Abi Hamza TABA, 126-131 TABS, 294 


biography of Ab Hamza ‘l-Baghdadi. There are also four instances where 2 


of ‘I-Khuras3ni (cf 
biography is classified as a member of a particular generanon section in 
Sulami’s work, whilst here their classification is left ambiguous (see TABA 


209 (cf. TABS, 318) concerning Mamshid al-Dinawari; TABA, 270 (c 
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Tah al-Magdisi; TABA, 341 (cf. TABS, 321) 
gqi; TABA, 367 (cf. TABS, 386) concerning Abi 


‘Abi Hishum Fadim’ and ‘Abi Hishim al-Zahid’, which both contain 

saruns of the same anecdotes: see H, X, 112.9-11 cf. H, X, 225.16-19 cf. 

TABA, 97-8; H, X, 225.19-20 cf. TABA, 9.9—10. An English translanon of 
the biography of Abi: Hashim is provided in Ravan Farhadi, Abdullah Ansari, 
a9, 

1 See TABA, 300.5-301.9 (the biography of Abi ‘l-“Abbas al-Dinawari) and 
W25-304.10 (the biography of Aba "I-“Abbis al-Sayyari). 

3 Se TABA, 279.8. This relanonship is also mentioned in Sulami’s Tabagat, so 
that res ner here is unlikely to have been merely generated by the 
jpeaposinon of their bi ies. 

% TABA, 2003-4. = tar 

@ Seefurther pp.75-8 below, concerning the juxtaposition of the ‘building-block’ 
segments of biographies on account of asocianon between their contents. 

28 See TABA, 244.11-13. 

® See TABA, 352.11-353.2. 

BD eg see pp.166—-7 below. 

31 See p.91 below. 

32 See pp.75-8 below. 

% See TABA, 37.7-70.1. See Section V below concerning the provision of 

introductions as demarcators of biographies. The first introducuon to [bn 

Shakhraf is not followed by the body of a biography about him. Rather, it 

appears to have been provided because of an anecdote relating an encounter 

between fbn Shakhraf and Isriffl, the subject of the immediately preceding 
biography. The second introduction 1s followed by the body of an actual 


biography. 

34 See pp.79-85 below. 

35 An interesting example is the clumsy repetinon of the same hadith m the 
imtroducnon of the work, the muulu-layered structure of which shows 
indicauons of being the product of “many hands’ (see TABA, 3.11, 5.11—12). 

36 Passages that are given in Arabic in the text (as opposed to the predominant 

Persian) are presented im bold type im the translation 
37 TABA, 90.6-9. 
38 In the oldest manuscript it reads, guftand rast mighyad az way baz shawid. The 
Jem is that two parties, in addition to the old beggar-woman, are referred 
to: the speaker (active or implied passively) and those to whom the command 
baz shawid 1s directed (see TABA, 586.1—3). In the preceding part of the 
segment the only speakers mentioned are the beggar-woman and the subject 
of the previous guftand who ask(s) her what she has brought. This final 
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sentence is probably a clumsy gloss that functions to defend the begeae 
woman's ironic lament, even though that may have been originally the oni 
punchline of a joke. It would perhaps have been more appropriate a 4 gon 
with the same function for the preceding variant, which contams Abi Yuiz; 
bold retort (to the same question asked of the beggar-womun), "When 3 poor 
man reaches the court of a king he is asked what he wants not what he bas 
brought!” One might speculate that the gloss was perhaps intended tp 
influence (reassuringly) the reception of this segment about the subyect of the 
biography. 

TABA, 285.3-—5. 

e.g. TABA, 90.2-4 

eg. TABA, 90.6 

eg. TABA, 90.9-10 cf. TABS, 64.1; TABA, 88.9-11 cf H, X, 402-4 
43 TABA, 90.6-9 

44 TABA, 946-13 

45 TABA, 90.9—-10 cf. TABS, 63.13-64.1; 66.5 


39 
40 
41 
42 


46 See TABA, 88.9-12 cf. H, X, 40.2-6; TABA, 93.16-94.1 of HX 
38.17-18 

47 TABA, 95.4—5 cf. TABS, 66.6-8 

48 See pp.46—7; 49 above concerning the attribunion of a variant utterance to 
Dhai ‘l-Nan in the biography of Abi Yazid in the Hilput al-sutayd 

49 The heading Mas’ala fi '!-tawhid is found at TABA, 169.6 

50 The biography of Ibn al-Karanbi begins at TABA, 184.9 

51 See pp.50-51 above 

52 See TABA, 167.6-7 

53 There is considerable discrepancy between manuscript varians of ts 


introduction. It suggests that the copyists themselves found it problemanc 
The difficulnes are probably due co one or more layers of interpolation (xe 
TABA, 170, notes 4-5) 

4+ TABA, 136.12~149.10 

55 TABA, 136.3—4 

56 TABA, 149.12. The biography of Kharriz continues until p.154.9 

57 TABA, 20.2—25.9. See also the translation into French prepared by De 

Beaurecueil in his Khuiidja ‘Abdullah, 258-264 

58 See TABA, 168.9-13 (cf. H, X, 268.21-23) for the other variants 

59 In the Persian Tabagdt Suriishin was his great-grandfather, rather than his 
grandfather. This is perhaps part of a process of distancing him in time from 
his Magian ancestor. The name offered for Aba Yazid’s grandfather ts Adam 
the name of one of his brothers according to Sulami. It may be more than 3 
coincidence, since there is little doubt that the earlier version has been used x 


a) 


a source 
60 See p.18 above 


61 See p.57 above. 


6 


63 See Ch.1 note 57 


64 
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A conspicuous gloss is the comment intormung that Abi Thawr was ShifiTs 
best student. It may be chat later readers were less familiar with hus identity, 
and that a need was felt to highlight his traditionalist credentials 


52 


The exception is introduced as being found in a work called Ta'rikh al. Suifryys 
ascribed to Sulami (see Ch.1 note 14 above). It is not found in his Jabagde — it 


A sal 


4-7; TABA, 477.3~ 6 cf. TABS, 


amongst the group of ten juxtaposed hies 
a kunya Aba "Abbas (TABA, 311.4—312.7). 

TI See abo TABA, 163, notes 11 & 12 for the editor's discussion of the variants in 
exuant manuscripts which suggest that kard should be understood as kardam. 

7 cg an utterance attributed to Aba Yazid, TABA, 561.14—562.3 . 

19 See TABA, 543, note 1. 


Chapter Four: Qushayri’s Risdla 


1 abBaghdadi, Ta'rikh, X1, 83.13-14. 

2 Solami is introduced in the Ta'rikh Baghdad in similar terms, but it also 
-tndicates that he was a Sufi (sce p.9 above). 

3 KM, 209.10-210.6. In fact, many (Sufi) utterances attributed to Qushayri are 
ako included in other parts of this work (see KM, 28; 141; 189; 205; 287; 
401; 439). 

4 al-Finst, al-Siyig, BUI, ff.49a—S1a. This purports to be a continuation of the 
‘los’ Ta'rikh Naysdbar ascribed to ‘Abdullih b. al-Bayyi® al-Hakim al- 
Naysibiirt (d.405/1014). 

5 Ustuwwa is thought to have been located about 150km North of Nishapur 
(near Quchan in North Eastern Iran), before the 13th century Mongol 
invasions. See Gramlich, Das Sendschreiben, Einleitung, 11. 

6 Regarding the connotations of transmission by samd‘, see Calder, Studies, 171—6. 

7 According to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali b. al-Jawzi (d.597/1192), Qushayri died 
in the month of Rajab and was buried next to his teacher Aba ‘All 'l-Daqqiq 
(Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, VIII, 280). Ibn Khallikan (d.681/1282) reporss: 
that he died on Sunday 16th Rabi‘ al-Akhir and was buried beneath Daqqiq 
(fbn Khallikan, Wafaydt, I, 205-7). Subki relates a tradiuon that Qushayri 
died in the early morning of Sunday 16th Raby‘ al-Akhir after an illness, 
during which he continued to stand up for prayer; he was then buried next to 
is teacher Daqqiq (al-Subki, Tabagat, V.159.16—18). These versions serve to 
Se Ree Lei i comment Cusseyrfanid Degg, easrall as cba'ploty 
and humility of the former (see p.55, 86 above). 

8 See Brockelmann, Geschichte, 1, 556-7. 
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Notes 


9 The Risdla is available in several manuscripts and has been tranilited iney 
Persian, (Ottoman and Modern) Turkish and Urdu A ‘ke a ¢ 
commentaries to the Risdla have also been produced from the tharteeney 
until the nineteenth century (see Von Schlegel, Prinaples, xit~xva , 4 Malamn « 
Hamid Algar). It is used today as a wera fed in eae se Beapencek” eee ao ea 

10 There are ovo main edinons of al-Risdla al-Qushayriyya. This study is based a 0 
on the single volume Tehran reprint of the edition prepared by ‘Abd al-Hatim 
Mahmid and Mahmiid al-Sharif (origially as a two-volume work ~ hence 
discrepancies im reference details, though not mm the actual text ime 

Manuscript variants provided in Gramlich’s indispensable German edition 


have also been taken into consideranon. For further details of these edinom, 
see the Bibhography 


by commentary (e.g. R, 
ed Sufi authorities in this section 


= i Ret coke wears dnrcepency te ts che 

11 Gerhard Béwering, who also recognises the dual-generic nature of the Risdls ) D section of the Risdla, placing it 
refers to it as a ‘manual’, in order to distingutsh 1t from works such as Sarrijs the first generation of Sulami’s Tabaqét, 
Kitab al-Luma™, which he classifies as a “treause’ (see BOwermng, Mystaal vision second generanon of that work (TABS, 

of existence, 19-21). Whilst his apprecianon of the sgnificance of the biography an Qushayri'’s tabaqgat section to 
disanction is laudable, his choice of terms 1s unhelpful. in view of the fact the series of biographies which does not 

that the works which Béwering labels ‘treatises’ are conventionally clasified which it had been classified by Sulami. 

as “manuals”, I have decided to conform to the latter convention rather than made up steers of a narrauve describing his uncle's 

adopt Béwering’s terrmnology; | therefore disungussh the Roille (as well » to him about the performance of dhikr (remembrance of 

Hujwiri’s Kashf al-mahjib) as a ‘dual-generic’ work, thereby highlaghmng the final segment of the immediately preceding biography, that of 
actual reason for its distinction SRSA werrairve which also refers to the performance of dhikr (R, 

link between these narratives is perhaps a reason for 

onion of Tustari's biography in the Risdla; they may have become 
m the processes of transmission and compilation, and eventually 
the exact posinon of their biographies. Nonetheless, it 
no comeidence that Tustari’s biography should once again be 
, just as in the Persian Tabagdr al-Siifiyya, the organisational 

of which is also influenced by Sulami’s arrangement to a 


12 See below concerning the final chapter of the work, which can be regarded » 
an appendix 

13 In fact, Gramlich classifies this section as a conunuanon of the introduction of 
the Risdla 


14 R, 19-33. See also R, 31.18-19, where Qushayri concludes that the 


segments (hikdyat) which he has presented show thar ‘the doctrines (‘agi’id) of 
the Sufis are in accordance with the sayings of ‘the followers of the truth 


evidently in this context this ude 1s being applied to the Ash'arites) 
15 R, 121.12-13. 


16 R, 121.1-11 


“TW ts named as the Sufi authority with whom Ma‘rif al-Karkhi 
» (TABS, 74.12-75.1). Al-Zaqqiq al-Kabir is mentioned three 
17 Thirteen chapters in dhis section consider Sufi terms in pairs (e.g. R, 126-9 times: he is one of the Sufi authorities with whom Aba Bakr al-Dugqgqf is said 
qabd / bast); ten chapters consider them individually (e.g R, 121 3, al y to have associated, and similarly one with whom ‘Ali b. Bundar al-Sayrafi 
Four of them consider terms in groups of three (e.g. R, 162, ‘thm al-pagia @motistedsise is slso-mmentioned in\an isndd as the feeetdiens 1 
aye al-yogint haeq a-yagin ) _ about Abd Sa‘id al-Kharriz (TABS. 469; 534.2; 225.4—10). Abo “Ubayd al- 
18 Qushayst uses the term bab here to mean ‘chapter’, although it » used for _ Bustl is mentioned four imes: Aba ‘Abdullsh al-Jalli’, Shih al-Kirminf and 
section’ in previous contexts ( tabagdt and terminology secuons). It 1 presumabh _ AbG Sa‘td al-Kharr3z are cach said to hay , Sierinis | Mincsbheltasalec 
out of a desire to transhate this term conasently thar Richard Gramlxh has Gentioned a an an anecdote about Aba ‘Tursb al-NakhshabI (TABS, 
divided his German edition of the Risila wnto a total of 54 “Kapiteis’, 52 of whuch 166.4-6; 183.4-5; 223.3-4; 136.7-11). 
are accounted for by the systematic sechon and the appendix (according to mm Bp RIOHIMSnGas ate lalfect, the biographics of Zeqqiq and Busdliconrin 
classification), whilst the fabagit and terminology secnons make up only one only two isndds in total, both of which name Sulami as the immediate source. 
Kapitel cach. | have prefered an alternative classificanon, despite the fact that it 28 R, 82.17. Similarly, the biography of Ma‘raf al-Karkhi which is i 
necessitates alternating translations of the term ib, in order to gye a more tenth in Sulami's fint generation ts the fourth biography of Qushayri's serics. 
representative overview ot the work (the systemane section does not account for diately before that of Sari 'I-Saqat! who is said to have been his student 
almost the cnure Risdla, as the 52:54 rano would imply) (Re, 41.5; 43.10). 
19 The different types of material are usually presented in this order wh 29 Sce TABS, 242-252; 332-339; 427-442; 533-553. 
included. Prophetic hadith are occasionally found kter in a chapter as wel BW eg R. 217.9-14. See alo p. 184. n.12 above (refering to R. 348.3—20). 
(e.g R, 223.22—224.3). Citations from the Qur'an can also be found bter in 31 See TABS, 4-5 and Ch. 1, Section II above. 
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32 TABS, 5.7-—10 


33 See Gramlich, Das Sendschreiben, 105, regarding manusenpt variants. 
34 TABS, 60.1—10. 
35 TABS, 141.2—142.2 


36 Qushayri omits the names of sources, an alternative precise dating of juniyd’s 
death, the name of his grandfather, and his own professional utle, al-Kherady 
(the silk trader) 


37 BR, 55.6—9; 55.10—13; 55.15—20; 56.1—9; 56.15—-18 
38 R, 55.21-4. 


Yazid's brother, and his son Misi b 
40 R, 56.10—12; 56.13-14 


41 See TABS, 66 


39 R, 56.19—22. The first two transmitters mentioned are ‘Isd ‘|-Bastimi, Aba 


“Isa (Ami ‘l-Bastim’) 


8$—10; 63.2—5. 
42 See TABS, 62.9-—10 for the isndd of Sulami's version of the second segment 
43 See R, 55.6—-13. 


44 This segment ts presented above, pp.25—-6 
45 BR, 55.14 


46 The biography of Junayd corroborates this interpretation, since it similarly 
begins with (six) segments that are alo found in Sulami!’s work, while no 
further segments from the same source are included at a later pomt (re 
below). 

47 R, 55.15—24 cf L, 103.14—-104.6 

48 This is indicated by the formula wa-bi-hadhd 'l-isndd before the second of the 


the Risdla 


the addition of Sarriy and the 
wmmediate source, Siprscini, at the end of the chain 
49 See Arberry, Sufism, 74; Hartmann. 
50 


R, 56.13—18 cf. H, X, 40.15 
51 


pair of segments. In Sarrij's Lima it 1s indicated by the repetition of the ismdd 
The isndd ww differs only by 


Al-Kuschairis Darstellung, 2-4 

19 
While the two questions posed in the variant of the Risdla are not logically 
connected, 


. n 
they both share the construct md ashadd/alnwan ma 


7 i Sumularty. 
he segment immediately preceding the variant in the Hilya contans the 
following pithy utterance about the carnal soul, which includes the use of 
aluwan and as‘ab (a synonymn of ashadd): 1 weated everything bat I did nor 
treat anything more difficult (as‘ab) than the disease of my carnal soul (nef 
although there is nothing more worthless (chwdn) to me than that’ (H. X 
36.18—20). It is perhaps not too far-fetched to suggest chat this may be more 
than a comedence, and that Qushayri’s variant 


was derived from the 
combination of these two juxtaposed segments in the Hilya, which w 

then indicate that the text of the Hilya was the (direct) source for the R. 
52 R. 56.19-—22. 


The variant in the Hilya (H, X 
. pp-44—6 


9. The * 


translavon 
53 R. 55.1 
with us" 


capable of being 
(yd Aba Yazid la taqwa ma‘and), but then reassures hun with 
found [it}!” dea) 


35.3-—5) 1s presented abov 
voice’ tells AbG Yazid at first, “You are not 


You've 
54 R, 71.4-6; 7 10; 71.11—20; 72.1—4; 72.7—8; 7210-16 
55 R, 72.17—19; 73.2—4; 73.5-7 
56 R.. 71.21; 71.22-3; 725-6; 72.9 
57 The texts of the 


first and sixth segments are adentical t those of the 
corresponding segments in the earlier work, whilst their isndds differ on 
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d as one of Junayd’s followers. See R, 
i in tts isndd as the immediate source. this 


segment 
nor in any of the earlicr biographies of Junayd_ 


concerning the two compeung account of Junayd’s death, 
been included in the Hilya. 
a, and Ernst, Words of ecstasy. 


7111-20, a polemical attack on the doctrine of stark al- 
@bandonment of prous deeds after attaining proximity to God). 


comment is a reference to the Muslim funeral prayer which begins 
1 i fou epeamom ot Ale ak 
See pp.112-13 above. 


7 One might suggest that the variant provided here bas been generated by the 
combinaton 


hunes “l-muntahi (R., 310.1) 


parncular segment is 
preceded by the following defininon: al-murid hiwa “Lmubtadi” wa- ‘Lermearad 
81 The second segment 


a segment included in the Hilya, in which AbG 
Yazid is sent a prayer-rug with a written request that he pray on it at aight. to 
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which he replies that he has already collected all acts of 

them in a pillow, and placed it under his cheek (Le. to y f (iii, 

mikhadda wa-wada‘tuha tala khaddi)’. See H, X, 35.22.36 Mie P(e aa 
82 See Gramlich, Das Sendschreiben, 608. These include a 


Sulami’s biography of al-Hallij, R, 441.3-4 cf. TABS, 95-5 
83 See R, 16.6-17.13. 
84 See Section II above. 


) which he claims to have 


wee i? 0m. 
Chapter Five: Hujwiri’s Kashf al-mahjab 10n required ‘as preparation for 
. : re yee B yg 
1 Jullab and Hujwir are neighbouring suburbs of Ghazna nimple | es (pp.43 p achilec:the first 
2 ; ; 


In the Kashf al-mahjtib Huywiri refers co at least nine further works of hig own, 

none of which have survived (see Hujywirl, The Kashf al-Mahjitb, xix) 

3. eg. KM, 314.13 

4 eg. KM, 6.18. 

5 eg. KM, 6.18; 86.5 

6 eg. KM, 337.16-12 

7 KM, 112-7 cf. 143-5; 145-6 

8 KM, 208.4 

9 See Ethe, Catalogue, 1, 969 (No. 1773). Reynold Nicholson has observed the 
discrepancy berween these dates and those given for the deaths of individual 
whom Hujwiri appears to have outlived according to the text of the Kash - 
mahjiib. He suggests a revised estimate between 465/1072-3 and 469/ 1076-7 
(See Hujwiri, The Kashf, x—xi) 

10 See KM, 7.6. 

11 Ic ts extant in several manuscripts, the earliest of which is thought w have 


been written in the early ninth/fifteenth century (see Hujwiri, The Kashi 
53) 

12 Hujwirt, The Kashf, x 

3 e.g. See pp.128-9 below, concerning the chapter on saméi® Furthermore, 
although specific sources are seldom acknowledged, at one point Huywirl 
describes accurately the arrangement of biographies in Sulami’s Tahagdt al 
Suifiyya and Qushayri’s Risdla (see KM, 1414-8) 

14 Poverty is discussed in Chapter Two, whilst Chapter Three is largely aken up 
with a discussion of purity (see KM, 34.18—40.6) 

15 Chapter Five stands apart from the others in this first Section of the work 
because it is concerned with the specific debate about the relative significance 
of cwo different aspects of Sufism (poverty and purity). Furthermore it fails te 


im al-Nasribadhi. 

‘list of those who accept Hallij includes the names of the three 

i by Sulami in addition to “Amr b. “Uthmin (al-Makki), Aba 

and ‘Ali b. Sahl al-Isfihani (see further p? above). 

‘also adds that the recent Sufis accept him (wa jumila-yi muta’akhkhirdn 

v nace pom 189.11-15). 
follow the same structural pattern as the other chapters of Section One. and it So KM, 189.15-1 
is also more than three ames shorter than cach of them 3 AML tem, 

16 Taken at face value, these opinions may appear to be mcohere 
contradictory, suggesting that Hujwirl is a confused and imdecise au 
For example, see Baldick, Mystical Islam, 63-4, where he suggests tha 
Hujwiri ‘is unable to provide a coherent verdict on whether poverty should 


be preferred to wealth’. The discussion which he refers to is parallel to 
Hujwiri’s discussion about intoxication (sul) and sobriety (sainw 
pp-142-6 below); similarly Hujwirt declares a preference for pove 


an attribute applicable to a Sufi and justifies this viewpomt, but, at the end of 
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42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


48 
49 
50 
51 


52 


53 
54 


dilha-yi khamiish-ast)’ (KM, 193.2). This utterance may be interpreted 
relating directly to the reason given in the later Sufi tradition for Hal; 
execution. . 
See further Mojaddedi, “Extending the boundaries’ 

KM, 202-214 

See p.125 above. 

KM, 190.5-6 

KM, 218-314 


In fact, the ten groups are listed previously in the introduction of the 
biography of Abi ‘I-Hasan al-Nari, after whom one of these groups, the 
Niiriyya, is named (See KM, 164.7—17; 236-244 

See pp.143—6 below. 

See pp.143—4 below for further details 

See KM, 333-341 

See p.133 above 

See further pp.143—6 below concerning al-Tayfiriyya and al-Junaydiyya 
See pp.18—19 above 

For instance, whilst in the Tabagat it is stated that Junayd practised 
jurisprudence according to the principles of Abi Thawr (tafaggaha ‘ali Ab 
Thaw), here in the Kashf al-mahjiib it 1s stated that he was [no less than] ‘the 
leader’ of the latter’s companions (imam-i ashab-i Abii Thaw), thus elevating 
his status in this context even further. Moreover, Junayd is introduced in the 
Kashf al-mahjiib as a “mufti’ (implying someone with authoritative opinion) in 
the disciplines with which he is associated. This relatively uncommon usage is 
probably derived from the report in the Tabagat's corresponding introduction 
which describes him as giving fatwas (kana yuftf) in the circle of Aba Thawr 
(sce pp.18—19 above) 

See pp.137—8 below 

This is a reference to the ten accepted Sufi groups, each of whom is linked 
back to a Sufi leader. The Tayfiiriyya are associated with AbG Yazid (sec 
below) 

See p.18 above 

See p.136 above 

See pp.50—52 above 

KM, 161.15—162.14 

KM, 162.13—14 

See pp.26-7 above 

KM, 162.14—163.1 cf. TABS, 147.6-10 

See KM, 303.8-307.4. The cwo groups of heretics are both referred to as 
anthropomorphists (ginthi az hashwiydn ki mujassima-yi ahl-i Khurd 
ginthi digar az mushabbiha) 

KM, 163.1—14 

See pp.160—162 below, concerning a similar narrative ir 
which even incorporates the hadith about firdsa 


Jim's Nuafahdr, 


7 See p.26 above 


KM, 132.19-133.12 

KM, 133.12-13 cf. TABS, 63.6—7. Although the 
ambiguous, being translatable as ‘while’, as well 
commentary shows that he prefers the latter possibility 


conjunction wu- is 


as ‘and’, Hujwiri'’s 


Notes 


4s mentioned only in one other instance in the earlier 
Yazid, namely in the introduction of the hadith transmission 
igre in che EStyer.ol-ausliya’ where it is suggested that his 
6s were produced and issued from his intoxication (ndfathar sirmh 
‘muntashara min sulerih) (H, X, 41.8). 


ct contains a few utterances attributed to him 


a Chapter Six: Jami’s Nafabdt al-uns 


1 SN, Editors Introduction, 2. 

‘2 The Nagshbandi Sufi leaders are referred to traditionally using the ade 

Sage ‘master’, and are also referred to collectively as the 
especially before the time of Baha’ al-Din Nagshband (e.g. see N, 


ys the biographies of Kishghari and Abrir in Jam's Nafahat, 408.5—410.7; 
M08-416.14. Jami, writing after Kashghari’s death, does not actually 
Mention that he was his disciple. Ahrir’s biography is three umes the length 
~ apatao of Kashghari, and its position suggests that he is considered 
representative of the Naqshbandi tradition. This is even 

roa unambiguously at the beginning of his biography. 

4 See N, Editor's Intro., 12-20 

5 See Jimi, Nagd al-nusiis. 

6 This work has been translated into English by E.H. Whinfield and M.M. 
Kazvini (see bibliography). 

7 See N, 1~2.21. For more information on Naw3’i, sce Barthold, Herat, and N, 
Editor's Intro., 11-14; 49; 53. Jami explains his choice of title, by remarking 
that, “|the work] which, by virtue of containing wafts (nafahdt) of the sweet 
breaths of the shaykhs, which have arrived from paradise and have blown 
onto the smelling faculty of the souls of those yearning for instances of 
Presence in intimacy (uns) [with God], will be called “The breaths of intimacy 
from the occasions of presence in paradise’ (N, 2.24—25). 

B For details, refer to N, Editors Intro., 47-50. 
9 This manuscript (Morad Mulla Library, no. 2349) shows indications that it 
had been checked and corrected, perhaps even by Jim! himself. 
10 The introduction contains secuons on wilaya (samthood), ma‘rifa (gnosis), 
types of mystics (e.g. siiff, maldmati, qalandar), tawhid (divine unity) and types 
of miracles (kardmat, mu'jiza) (see N, 1-25). 
11 The main text of the oldest manuscript contains 585 biographies. There is 
considerable variation between manuscripts with a tendency for the number 
of biographies included to increase with time. 
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12 Although there are thirty-four biographies of Sufi women, they amount to 3 

total of only twenty pages in the printed edition. The longest of thee 

biographies (approx. 100 lines in the printed edition) is devoted to “Tubfa’, who 

is associated with Sari ‘I-Sagati (N, 623.6-626.3). However, mos of the 

biographies consist of only one brief narrative, and many of these are varants of 

each other (e.g. see N, 630 .21—631.9). Far from providing a significant resource 

on the contribution of women to Sufism, this appendix reveals Jimi stretchung 

his limited resources, as if under pressure to include the biographies of women 

13 N, 27-299. The introduction of the Persian Tabagat also forms the bass for 

the final section of the introduction of the Nafalidt (see N, 23-25 cf. TABA, 
1-6). 

14 For example, see pp.155—66 below, concerning the biographies of Abb Yazid 
and Junayd. 

15 N, 33.8-15. 

16 See pp.72-3 above 

17 See TABA, 362-372; 390-397; 429-436; 486-492 

18 See N, 179-204. 

19 See N, 23.6—13. See further pp.104—5 above 

20 e.g. The biography of Abi “Abdullah al-Hadrami has been inserted after that 
of Abd “Abdullih “Abbadini (see N, 121) 

21 e.g. The biography of Ibrahim al-Sayyad al-Baghdidi has been inserted after 
that of Ibrahim Utriish (see N, 43) 

22 ¢.g. The biography of Muhammad Khilid al-Ajurri has been inserted after 
that of Ibrahim Ajurri Kabir (see N, 43) 

23 Eighteen of them follow the biography of Ibn Khafif al-Shirizi (see N, 
242-259) 

24 eg. The biography of Ahnaf al-Hamadini consists of a single narrative in 
which the subject is described as appealing and receiving God's help, whilst 
travelling alone through a desert. The final segment of the immediately 
preceding biography, which is devoted to Abi Sa‘id Kharriz, is a narrative 
containing the same mouf (see N, 75.7—18; 75.20-76.5) 

25 eg. The biography of ROzbihin Bagli (d.606/1209) is found juxtaposed next 
to that of Abd Ishaq Kizarfinl (d.426/1035), despite the fact that they lived 
centuries apart, apparently because they were both from Fir (see N 
260.5—263.17). 

26 This may be interpreted as a sign that the compilation was a collaborauve 
effort under the supervision of the author 

27 N, 63.8—65.22 cf TABS, 80-92; 131-135 

28 See pp.94—5 above. 

29 eg. Only that biography of Suray) which contains biographical material 
about him is retained. The other ‘false’ biography of Surayj, which actually 
contains biographical material about Junayd and is found shortly after the 
latter's biography, ts omitted. However, some of the contents of the omitted 
biography are included in the biography of Junayd for which they are more 
appropriate (sce p.157 below). See also the biographies of Sharif Hamza-yi 
“Aqili (TABA,132; 525 cf. N, 284). However, a new repetition of a biography 
has been made in the compilauon of the Nafahdt (N, 61 cf N, 91 ~ two 


biographies for Ahmad b.‘Asim Abd& ‘Abdullih al-Antiki, headed using his 
‘ism and kunya respectively. 
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flow 
a 
’ in this context, see p.75 above. 
) Miisi "I-Dabili was included in the earlier 
ts association with the preceding segment 
h s pili as its source. However, not all the 
ye been omntted (sce TABA, 90.10, 91.1—2). 


3; N, 80.21 of. TABA, 168.14—169.1; N, 80.24 
TABA, 169.3-5. 

183.12. 

.12-186.3; N, 82.2-15 cf. TABA, 188.12—189.15. 


ulous knowledge about an outsider is a comon motif in 
indeed has been encountered already in the form of a 
fazid in Sulamt’s Tabagat al-Siifiyya (see p.25 above). 
TABA, 90.2-6. 

X, 281.22-282.4, See also pp.20-1; 58 above. 


belongs to a stock of segments that serve to illustrate the 
ee authority over a polincal authority. See further 
A, 161.8- 162.12. 

9 above. 

Mira, Il, 231.1; 5-6. 
A, 163.3-8. 
ed to ‘illustrative’ details (see Fahndrich, “The Wiafayar al-a‘yan', 


BS TABA, 87.10-88.8. 
34 See N, 1.7-16. His description of Sulamf's Tabagdt al-Saifiyya is based on that 
work's own introduction. 
$5 See Chapter Three above. 
See above concerning the biographies found in Sulamf’s Tabagar and also 
in Jimt's despite having been omitted by Ansiri. 
"57. See below and N, 25-14. 
$8 See further J.A. Mojaddedi, ‘Jami’s re-contextwalisanon of biographical 
tradinons’ 


59 See N, 385.1-4; 5-6. 

60 For instance, the biographies of Qutham Shaykh and Khalil Adi (N, 
388.3-389.23), which intervene between those of Sayyid Amir Kulal and 
Bah3'al-Din Nagshband are both made up almost entirely of material 
attributed to Nagshband (see Fig.2). 

61 Although ‘Als’ al-Din “Agrar is said to have been put in charge of many of 

's scudents, within the latter's lifetame (N, 394.7-12), it is Khwaja 
Muhammad Pirsi who is identified as Nagshband’s successor. Muharnmad 
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Notes 
: 
fF Parsa’s biogra 1 
. Staphy ys ¢ owe, 
Pirs3 (N, 401 2 hich = aa be rt 
aoe Le Precedes the biogy ph 
| : Wij Hasan Ati (N 
a gtb ¢ harkh Zam al-Din Chan B 
: described 8S A8SOCiates of “Alg" a1. te 
H Tad Monally remembered a Jamy, own fase: , 
| Ee Of his ®SSOCiation With Nizim al Din me , 
RY 62 See N,406 13—24. 03.7~2 Bie 
63 N 416.19. 417.8 ¥ 
64 See N. 415.18-416 1g 410.7 
’ 65 B. Se : 
. 5 e¢ & See N, 439 ={41 The bulk Of the Material j C ty 
Precede that of Ala” a -Dawla 4] Simniny 1S ater} 
raps agin : tributed to the 
67 N, 4619-466 1 


68 N, 460 17~461.8 
69 N, 466 1-469.13 
70 N, 469 14—471 3 


714N, 471.10. 14 
72 See N, 419 420. The five biog 


(N, 516-524 
etaphy of Afdal al-Din a igini 
h appears after that of Shaykh Awhadi Isfahan (d 73g 1337 ated 
that al-Khiging lived during the caliphate of al-M 
506.13-14 


» 603 21-22 


ustadl” (4 5395/1198 IN. 
74 Pakbr al-Din Iraqi and Amir Husayni 


are both describ 
al-Din Zakariya’ ( 


ed as disciples of Bahy 
(see N. 599 11-~602.2} 602.22-603 219 Khusraw and 
Hasan Dihlawi are similarly both Students of Nizim al-Din Awliy3’ (N 
607.11—608.11) 
735 N, 593.13 
76 N, 611.26 
77 _N, 612,6-7 
78 N, 612 4—5 
79 N, 380 20-21 
80 N, 420.16-19 
81 N, 375.6 
82 See further ¢ alder, Studie 


236-41 


€rved to grant AbG Yazi 
Hujwiti has already been observed to grant A 


(see pp. 136 


1 a pre-eminent statu 
7 above) 


84 For instance see N 


328~334, whict 
tradition 


The six biographies which m 
uniformity in 


ents the origins of the Chisht 


n display a str 

h suggests that 
form and content, which uge ie 
imported from the same 


contextualisation 


they ha 
Moyjyadde Jimi's re 
work. See further J.A Mojaddedi r 


Conclusion 


r oO 293 
1 Ricoeur, “The narrative ae m See See irmaat Chit 
1 milieu, 130, See 
| 2 Wansbrough, Sectarian m 
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d in these charts are numbered 
he text concerned. 
d in Figs. 2 to 5, are 
heir subjects (see 


The biographies represente 
xcording to their order of appearance in t 
The associations between biographies, indicate 
not necessarily historical associations between t 


further Ch.6 above). 
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Appendix 5 Assoc 


‘Ali Hassan, The life, personality and writings of al-Junayd, 


‘abdalith, Tabagat al-Safiyya (Ed. “A-H1. Habibt ). (Kabul, 1967) 
ee Fabeatt al-Sifiyye, (Ed. M.S. Mawlay?), (Tehran. 1983) 
—. Tabagat al-Saftyya, MS. Nafiz Pasha 426 (photographed copy 


; ; 0 a of Tehran University) 
tos A“Anan. May \-Din, al-Fueihat al- 
BERRY, A.}.. Sufism, (London, 1950) _ 
—, Jamis Biography of Ansari’, Islamic Quarterly 7 (1963) 

‘iran, a pea Tadhkirat al-awliya’, (Ed. R.A. Nicholson), (2 Vols; 
London, 1905— 

AUCHTERLONIE, “hd ee biographical dictionaries, (Durham, 1987) 
AU-BAGHDADI, A.B. al-Khatib, Ta’rikh Baghdad, (14 Vols; Catro, 1931ff.) 
Batoiex, J., Mystical Islam, (London, 1989) 

BARTHOLD, V.V., Herat zur zeit Husain Baigaras, (Trans. W. Hinz), (Leipzig, 


1968) 
Av-BIrnont, AR... al-Athdr al-baqiya ‘an al-quriin al-khdliya, (Ed. C.E. Sachau), 


(Leipzig. 1923) 
Bonner, M., Aristocratic violence and holy war, (New Haven, 1996) 
Boweninc, G., The mystical vision of existence in classical Islam : the Qur'anic 
hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl al-Tustart (d.283/896), (Berlin/New York, 
1980) 
——. The minor Qur'an commentary of Aba “Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn as-Sulami (d.412/1021), (Beirut, 1995) 
——. ‘The Qur'in commentary of al-Sulami” in W. Hallaq & D. Litde (Eds) 
Islamic studies presented to Charles J. Adams, (Leiden, 1991) 
ieee erste C©.. Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, (5 Vols: Leiden, 
Botuer, R.W., The patricians of Nishapur, (Cambri M: $ 
poeene N., — in carly Muslim jurisprudence, Pecan et te 
> “History and nostalgia: reflections on John fh : 
Milieu’, wx Method and theory in the ae NaS reece see ad 


in the 


Makkiyya (4 Vols; Cairo, 1911) 
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The Biographical Tradition in Sufism 


Jawid A. Mojaddedi 


This book is the first in-depth study of the major works of Sufi 
historiography belonging to the tabaqat genre, one of the most 
productive genres of the Islamic literary tradition. It highlights the 
characteristics and conventions of the genre at each level of 
structure, and also demonstrates their functions and the concept 
of history which they express. Mojaddedi grounds his argument in 
the analysis of representative passages from Arabic and Persian 
sources, nearly all of which are translated here for the first time. 


The six closely-related texts under examination include works 
which display a high degree of authorial control as well as those 
which appear to have reached their final form only after an 
extended period of growth beyond the death of the assumed 
author. The growth of individual biographical traditions is 
monitored through successive works of the genre, focusing on the 
biographies of Abu Yazid al-Bastami and Abu ‘I-Qasim al-Junayd. 
The book also takes into consideration the popular Sufi manuals 
which contain substantial tabaqat sections. 


On the basis of the texts considered, Mojaddedi proposes a 
reconsideration of the historical value of this genre, from the 
direct sources of ‘facts’ about the past which they describe, to 
sources for the contexts in which they themselves were produced 
by the considerable efforts of their authors and compilers. 
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